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Gorbachev Broadens Vision 
Of Common European Home 


Ksm 


*A New Offer to Cut 
Tactical Missiles 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

STRASBOURG, France — President Mikhail 
. S. Gorbachev sad Thursday that the Soviet Union 
was ready to make a further unilateral cut in 
tactical nuclear missiles if NATO countries agreed 
to join negotiations to reduce the numbers ctfsuch 
weapons. 

Despite an appeal for a new phne of European 
unity embracing the Atlantic to the Urals, Mr, 
Gorbachev denied that the Soviet Union was toy- 
ing to “decouple" the United States from its allies, 
although he said the time had passed when Europe 
-could be considered “someone rise’s forward- 
• based defenses.' ” 

Mr. Gorbachev said it was “high time" for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the War- 
saw Pact to start talks to “completely dimmate” 
tactical nuclear weapons. 

“Only Europeans who have no intention of 
' waging war against erne another axe threat en e d by 
those weapons," he said in & 45-minnte speech to 

* ,L. _* C, -I- r - * . , 


He Renounces Use 
Of Force in East 


/i-v 


Mr. Gorbachev told the U.S. secretary of state, 
James A. Baker 3d, last month that the Soviet 
Union would unilaterally withdraw 500 of its tacti- 
cal missiles, which have a range up to 500 kilome- 
ters (310 miles). But NATO officials s»wt this s till 
left the Soviet Union with a superiority of men 
than 10 to 1 in such weapons, as well as a heavy 
preponderance of conventional arms. 

“If it becomes dear that NATO countries are 
ready to join us in negotiations on tacti cal nuclear 
weapons," Mr. Gorbachev said, “we could — natu- 
rally, after consulting with our allies — cany out 
■'■without delay further umlaieral reductions in our 
tactical nuclear missiles in Europe." 

He did not give any figures. 

The Soviet leader, who concluded his three-day 
visit to France in Strasbourg and left after his 
speech to attend a Warsaw Pact meeting in Bucha- 


By James M. Markham 

New York Times Service 

STRASBOURG, France — President Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev of the Soviet Union solemnly re- 
nounced the use of force within the Warsaw Pact 
on Thursday and acknowledged that “ the social 
and political order" in Eastern Europe could 

change in the f ni^n y 

In an ambitious speed) to members of parlia- 
ment from the 23-nation Council of Europe that 
was meant to be the high point of his three-day 
visit to France, the Soviet leader sketched his 
vision of “a common E uro p ean house" 
from the Atlantic to (he Urals and suggested 
the 35 nHtinn, that drafted the Helsinki Final Act 
in 1975 should meet again to lay down »nf>th»r 
grand design for the future of the Continent 

He pleaded for a Europe in which “the rally 
battlefield will be markets open for trade and 
minds men to ideas." 

Warmly applauded before and after his dis- 
course, Mr. Gorbachev unequivocally repudiated 
the so-caQed Brezhnev Doctrine of minted sover- 
eignty in Eastern Europe that was invoked to 
justify the recourse to force to prevent Warsaw 
Pact states from leaving the Communist fold. The 
doctrine emerged after the Soviet-led invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

“The philosophy of the concept of the ‘common 
European house’ rules out the HkeUhood of an 
armed clash and the very possibility of the use or 
threat of force, above all mflitaiy force, by an 
alliance against niKinw, affiances 

or wherever it may be," he said “It suggests a 
doctrine of restraint to replace the doctrine of 
deterrence.” 

Strasbourg is host to both the l&uation Europe- 
an Parliament and the Council of Europe, a con- 
sultative body that has admitted members of par- 
liament from the Soviet Union, Hungary, Poland 
and Yugoslavia as observers because of their steps 
toward democracy. The city styles itself “the capi- 
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14 Killed 
In Attack 
In Israel 


27 Are Wounded 
As Arab Steers 
Bus Into a Racine 
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A victim of the bos attack nmrsday along the Jernsakm-Td Awr highway being earned to an evacuation helicopter by rescue workers. 


By Joel Brinkley 

,Ven York Times Service 

ABU GHOSH. Israel — At least 
14 Israelis were killed and 27 
wounded Thursday when an Arab 
traveling on a packed commercial 
bus from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
jerked the steering wheel out of the 
driver's hands, screamed “God is 
Great," and sent the bus plunging 
200 fen into a sleep, rocky ravine. 

The vehicle burst into flames, 
killing or injuring all of die 43 pas- 
sengers. Rescue workers suspended 
from helicopters and hanging from 
ropes down the side of the ravine 
worked throughout the day. trying 
to extract victims from the wreck- 
age. 

Fourteen bodies had been recov- 
ered by Thursday evening and two 
were believed to be trapped in or 
under the bus. 

"Until now we have 14 dead," 
the national police commissioner, 
David Kraus, said Thursday. “I 
don’t think that is the final number. 
We are still searching the bus.” 

The man believed to be the at- 


tacker was injured slightly in the 
crash and is being held under guard 


Baker Hints U.S. May Accept Hun Sen 


See GORBACHEV, Page 10 


See PACT, Page 10 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

New York Tuna Service 


Bush Rejects Offer of Arms Talks 


By David Hoffman 

Washington Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — President George Bush re- 
jected on Thursday the appeal from Resident 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev for Iwrewtim* negotiations 
on reducing short-range nuclear weapons in Eu- 
rope. 

“1 see no reason to stand here and toy to change 
? collective decision Mr. Bush said; referring to 
the position reached by the North Atlantic Treaty 


Organization in Brussels in May. NATO derided 
that negotiations on reducing conventional forces 
in Europe must be completed before talks on 
short-range «nrlfa r arms begin. 

Mr. Bush added that he did not want “toga off 
track by reopening" the shon-rangc missile issue. 

He bad earlier expressed hope that rapid pro- 
gress on conventional weapons would lead to an 
agreement an cuts in troops^ tanks, artillery and 


See BUSH, Page 10 


BANDAR SERI BEGAWAN, 
Brunei — Secretary of State James 
A. Baker 3d hinted Thursday that 
the Bosh administration would be 
prepared to accept a se ttlemen t in 
Cambodia that feft the Vietnam- 
ese-installed Hun Sen government 
essentially in place. 

Washington’s ally. Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, would have to have 
“real power" as head of state, Mr. 
Baker said. 

In his speech before the annual 
conference of the Association, of 
South East Asian Nations, or 


ASEAN, and in private talks with 
ASEAN ministers. Mr. Baker 
seemed to acknowledge ihm the 
Hun Sen administration and its 
army was the best bulwark against 
a return of the Khmer Rouge to 
power in Phonm Penh. 

Washington’s policy on the 
Cambodia question has been based 
on the pursuit of three objectives: a 
total, verified withdrawal of Viet- 
namese troops, who invaded Cam- 
bodia in 1978, prevention of the 
return to sole power in Phonm 
Pooh of the Khmer Rouge, whom 
the Vietnamese expelled, and as 
large a role as possible in any new 
Cambodian government for the 


non -Communist resistance led by 
Prince Sihanouk. 

Mr. Baker's address to ASEAN, 
which groups Indonesia, Brunei, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Malay- 
sia and Singapore, indicated that, 
with Vietnam’s withdrawal immi- 
nent, preventing the Khmer Rouge 
from returning to power in Phonm 
Penh is becoming the Bush admin- 
istration’s top priority. Hanoi has 
said its troops wiB be oat by SepL 
30. 

The Khmer Rouge ruled Cambo- 
dia from 1975 to 1979, during 

which time more one milli on 
Cambodians died of mass execu- 
tions and malnutrition. 


While the United States still 
wants to ensure as large a role as 
possible for the non-Communist 
opposition in any future Cambodi- 
an government, it recognizes that 
this might best be aetvunpli-diFd by 
a refashioning of the Sonet-backed 
Hun Sea government, rather than 
by changing iL 

“Prince Sihanouk’s efforts to 
work out a power-sharing agree- 
ment with the Hanoi-sponsored 
Hun Sen regime are crucial to the 
achiev ement of a viable political 
accord," Mr. Baker stud. 

Then in a reference to Mr. Hun 


See BAKER, Page 4 




Glasnost at Sea: U.S. Visitors Get to Look at a Soviet Missile Cruiser 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

H ushwgion Post Service 

ABOARD THE SLAVA, U-RSit —With a 
creak and a dank. 3 batch on this Soviet missile 
cruiser snapped open before a crowd of foreign 
onlookers to reveal an immense missile fined 
with a nuclear warhead designed to destroy as 
entire U.S. aircraft earner battle group. 

The two dozen Americans on board for as 
exunordinary cruise in the Blade Sea raised their 
cameras and clambered over the deck to get a 


better view erf the SS-N-12 anti-ship missile , 
displayed for the first time at dose range for 
Weston visitors. 

Moments earlier, a team of scientists from 
U.S. universities had dasped radiation detection 
gear at the top of the steel canister surrounding 
the 39-foot (12-meter) missile, and watched as 
their instruments recorded emissions characteris- 
tic of highly enriched uranium, a key midear 
arms ingredient. 

The crew of the Slava hosted the seven-hour 


visit Wednesday for a delegation that induded 
three U.S. congressmen and a deputy Soviet 
foreign minister, so that Moscow could drive 
home a highly political message about the strate- 
gic aims control talks under way in Geneva. 

The point was to demonstrate Soviet enthusi- 
asm fra- routine ship inspections to verify the 
presence of nudear-tipped cruise missiles. 

Unlike ballistic missiles, which use rocket en- 
gines, cruise missiles use jet engines and fly low 
hke a small, pilotless ainroft. The question of 


what to do about sea-launched cruise missiles is a 
major stumbling block in the path of U.S.-Soviet 
arms negotiations. 

The Soviets are trying to get the United States 
to agree to specific numerical limitations on both 
nuclear and conventional^ armed versons of 
these weapons. But the Bush administration con- 
tends there is no way to verify with confidence 
the presence of these different types of cruise 
mjsnTes and has resisted putting limits on them. 

The U-S. Navy, with smaller, tighter, more 


accurate and more plentiful cruise missiles of 
both types, wants to keep them in its arsenal and 
has said it will not accept ship and submarine 
inspections intrusive enough to craft arms con- 
trra limitations that can be strictly monitored. 

But the carefully orchestrated experiment, in- 
volving four dips, two helicopters, seven radia- 
tion detectors, a dozen scientists and about 30 
observers and reporters, proved less about arms 
control verification techniques than it did about 

See CRUISE, Page 10 


crash and is being held under guard 
while bring treated at Haddasah 
Ein Karem hospital in Jerusalem. 

The authorities did not release 
his name but arid he was a 30-year- 
old Muslim fundamentalist from 
the occupied territories. The police 
said he tried to flee, and after he 
was captured he refused to cooper- 
ate with investigators. 

“He doesn't speak, so we don’t 
know anything about him.” Health 
Minister Yaacov Tsur said at the 
hospital, where most of the victims 
were taken. “We don’t' know who 
sent him or where he is from. He 
can talk, but he doesn't want to.” 

None of the guerrilla or terrorist 
attacks against Israel since the Pal- 
estinian uprising began in Decem- 
ber 1987 nave been carried out, as 
this one was, by a M uslim funda- 
mentalist who dearly seemed will- 
ing to commit -suicide to accom- 
plish his goal. Although no group 
has taken responsibility for the at- 
tack, the Islamic Jihad movement 
in the Gaza Strip recently called for 
attacks against civilians. 

Across the country, the authori- 
ties said they were mobilizing to 
stop possible revenge attacks 
against Arabs. Jews have attacked 
Arabs at random in several cities 
after recent attacks against Israelis. 

“I would call on the public to 
show wisdom and self restraint," 
Mr. Kraus said. “We are prepared 
in Jerusalem and other places m the 
country to prevent disturbances.'’ 

No other single iarideni has 
caused as many deaths of either 
Arabs or Jews since the Palestinian 
See BUS, Page 10 
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U.S. and Soviets Explore Cooperative Effort Against Terror 


U.S. Jet Drops 
A 5-Ton Brick 


KiTZ INGEN. West Ger- 
many (AP) — A U.S. nrititaiy 
plane accidentally dropped a 
five-ton block of concrete 
Thursday during an exercise 
near here, but no one was in- 
jured. officials said. 

The C-I30 transport plane 
was perforating a low-alniude 
parachute air drop exercise 
when the parachute apparent- 


By David B. Ottaway 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — U.S. and 
Soviet counterterrorist experts met 
last week in Moscow for the first 
time to explore possible joint ac- 
tion and the exchange of informa- 
tion, according to U.S. officials. 

The unpublitized session may 
have opened the door to another 


nature of the talks, neither govern- 
ment announced the meeting, 
which took place June 25-27. Nor 
did either side disclose what pro- 
gress, if any, was made on combat- 
ing terrorism. 


area of cooperation in the expand- 
ing U.S.-Soviet relationship, the of- 


ing U.S.-Soviet relationship, the of- 
ficials said. 

However, reflecting the delicate 


Morris Busby, the State Depart- 
ment coordinator for counterter- 
rorism, led the U.S. delegation; 
Yuri Ryabakov, chief of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry’s legal affaire de- 
partment, headed the Soviet side. 


A State Department official said 


both sides had agreed to keep a 
low-profile on these discussions. 

The United States has long re- 
garded the Soviet Union as pan of 
the problem of international terror- 
ism because of its dose military — 
and often intelligence — ties to 
many erf the nations on the State 
Department blacklist of countries 
involved in state-sponsored terror- 
ism. These indude Syria, Libya, 
Cuba, South Yemen and North 
Korea. 

Thus, the decision to begin ex- 


changing ideas with the Soviets on 
international terrorism represents a 
notable shift in Washington’s view 
of Moscow. 

On April 6, the director of cen- 
tral imeffisence, William H. Web- 
ster, saidtnere was a fundamental 
problem of defining terrorism be- 
cause “one man’s terrorist is anoth- 
er mao's freedom fighter.” 

But he said he thought it posable 
for the two sides to agree on a 
co mmo n definition of terrorism 
that involved “acts of violence 


against innocent people" commit- 
ted Jar from any area of armed 
conflict. He used as an example the 
bombing of Pam Am Flight 103 in 
December that killed 270 persons. 

On such “c riminal action by any- 


body’s standards," Mr. Webster 
said, “there may be a basis for some 


said, “there may be a basis for some 
kinds of discussions." 


Walesa ’s Worry: 
Too Much Success 

f We Have to Go Slowly,’ He Says 


The State Department had said 
that the meeting was to be a “pre- 
liminary” season to seek “areas of 
practical cooperation that go be- 
yond rhetoric.” 


ly malfunctioned and caught 
ihe nlanf’s hatch, causing the 


the plane's hatch, causing the 
concrete block to fall into a 
field about 100 meters (109 
yards) from a shopping mall 
and near a road, a U.S. Air 
Force statement said. 


Helmsley on Trial: Greedy , or Just Unpopula 
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By Howard Kurtz 

H 'athmgiaa Past Service 

NEW YORK — The billion- 
aire hotel magnate Leona 
Helmsley was described in a 
federal prosecutor’s opening 
statement here as a greedy 
woman who plundered her 
businesses for all manner of 
personal luxuries, ranging from 
$500,000 jade figurines “right 
down to tier own shoes and un- 
derwear.’' m 

But a lawyer for Mrs. Helms- 
lev. 69. the self-styled “queen" 
of the Hdmsley hotel chain,. 
eniri his dient was guilty of 
pfnhing more than “being a 
tough Bitch.” 

The remar ks in US. District 
Court in Manhattan marked 
the start of what is expected to 
be a long trial —on frau d, ex- 
tortion and tax-evasion charges 
— of the woman who came to 
personify one style erf New 
York wealth and romance dur- 
ing (he 1980s. 

Her husband, Harry Helms- 
ley, 80, titular bead of a $5 bil- 
lion real estate empire, was re- 
moved from the trial last month 
after a judge ruled his memory 
deficiencies were so bad that he 
could not aid is his defense. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney 
James DeVita. missing no op- 
portunity to play up Mrs. 
Helmsley's wealth, told the jury 


Wednesday that she had treated 
her businesses “as if they were 
her personal piggy bank,'’ talk- 
ing them in an effort to make 
the couple's $11 million estate, 
Dunndlen Hall in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, a “Taj Mahal.” 

Mr. DeVita cited time and 

S ' i a 52 minimi endosuie 
contained cute of the man- 
son’s two swimming pools and 
a marble dance Door. He said 
the enclosure had been charged 

in part to the Hdmsleys’ Gray- 
bar office building near Grand 
Central Station. 

Mrs. Hdmsley also extorted 



merchandise — including Ii- 
ouor, television sets and three 


quor, television sets and flute 
kimonos for her podride ward- 
robe — from vendors who 
wanted to do business with her 
holds, Mr. DeVita said. 

Mis. Hdmsley listened im- 
passively as her attorney, Ger- 
ald Feffer, described her as 
“abrasive," “demanding" and 
“an absolute perfectionist” 
with “an explosive temper." He 
added. “If she should stumble 
on a speck of dirt in a hotel 
room, all hell breaks loose.” 

Although “the prosecutors 
are going to get you to try to 
hate Mis. Helmsley” he told 
the jury, “yen don’t put people 
in jail for being unpopular.” 

Mr. Feffer, using a folksy de- 

See TRIAL, Page 4 
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By Henry Kamm 

New York Tima Service 

GDANSK, Poland — Led) Walesa, in a reflective mood Thursday 
as be awaits President George Bush for a lunch at his bouse next 
week, said Solidarity’s landslide election victory last month had 
placed both him and General Wqjdech Jarmelski in difficulties. 

“I feci great compassion for him,” he said when asked what went 
through his mind Tuesday, when he and the general who had jailed 
him after declaring martial law were joint guests erf honor at the 
opening sessions or both houses of the newly elected par liamen t 
“He faces so many choices and can't always do what he’d like to 
do,” he said. “I really don’t envy him " 

His own problem, he said — after Solidarity won 99 out of 100 
Senate seats and all 161 mandates in the Sqm, or lower house, for 
wbic* it was altowed to compete —is the opposite, but just as trying. 

1 race the disaster of having had a good crop ” he said. “Too 
mnai grain has npened for me, and I can’t store it all in nw granary.” 

Tbe Solidanty leader’s metaphor referred to the overwhelming 
support that the m ovement gained in the partially free elections and 
its inability to draw the m unediate political consequence of taking 
over the Polish government u 

Under the Aj«2 ^roundtable" agreement that made the elections 
possible, continuation of Communist dominance was no 

matter how sweeping the public rejection of the ruling party. The 
next elections, dneTxy 1993, are to be free of such reservations. 

? I ^ ar ^satisfaction, and with 
mOTberc <rf the Solidanty leadership calling for a Solidarity-led 
cabinet trader a Communist president, Mr/Walesa counseled' pru- 
dence and respect for the agreement. v 

wdis the evolutionary road/* he said. “Everything has 
to be calculated wy well on the computer. We want to stay on the 

j2?S. **«' ■' a* 

Tins was an evident reference to Communist hard-liners and to a 

w ^ rci ° sctlll f mmstership. Mr. Walesa 
5! f pven “to? 4 ** ministries dealing with 

intCTM 1 security, defense or foreign affmrt? 

2wl" ' “ 1 11 * y ■ Wanaw p** 

W0U ^ revolution. Tins would mean civil 
war. Thais why we have to be cautious. We have to go slowly sta> 
by step, on the evolutionary ir * — wowiy, sup 
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Leona Helmsley being escorted to court on Thursday by her attorney, Gerald Feffer. 
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-This is dMgmxu," he said. Thm is t» nmch ambition. 

See WALESA, Page 10 
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In Bangladesh, a Move to Stem Flooding 


By Barbara Crossette 

New York Tima Sorrier 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — As 
monsoon rains begin to fall again 
on ftanglaripgh ibe World Bank is 
mobilizing an international face of 
scientists and aid officials to draft a 
comprehensive, long-term plan to 
save this vulnerable nation from 
perennial catastrophe. 

With the height of the flood sea- 
son stm a few weeks away, 58 vil- 
lages were destroyed in late June by 
rising water and erosion of banks 
along six rivers. At least 9,000 fam- 
ilies lost their homes, the govern- 
ment says. 

After record-breaking floods in 
September, in which three of the 
world's mightiest riven inundated 
two-thirds of B angladesh and left 
more than 2,000 people dead and 
millions homeless, four major 
flood-prevention studies were be- 
gun. 

In the last few weeks, all four 
reports — by the United States, 
France, Japan and the United Na- 
tions Development Program — 
were completed and turned over to 
the government of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Hussain Mohammed Ershad, 


diplomats and officials of interna- 
tional agencies said in interviews. 

Some proposals are so sweeping 
as to envisage a multfbfllion-dollar 
rebuilding of Bangladesh’s river 
embankments, or the construction 
erf huge dikes to keep away both the 
rivers and the unpredictable sea. 

The reports now will be dis- 
cussed in international forums, in- 
cluding the group of seven leading 
industrialized nations at a summit 
meeting in Paris next week. 

At about the same time, the 


in Washington of scientific experts 
and officials from donor natiiww 
according to Frauds van Gigch, 
chief of the World Bank’s Bangla- 
desh office. 

The World Bank hopes it can 
have a comprehensive policy on 
flood control and on the g e ne ra l 
development of endangered re- 
gions by November. 

While Bangladesh waits for in- 
ternational action, the government 
has been building embankments 
around low-lying areas of Dhaka to 
protect the capital and its airport 
In September, the airport was 
dosed for nearly a week during the 
flood, delaying relief efforts. 


Diplomats and nnngTndashi offi- 
cials say that last year's flood, 
caused by a fatal convergence of 
rising water in all three major river 
systems, the Brahmaputra, Gauges 
and Meghna, dealt a heavy blow to 
an already fragile development 
process. 

Bangladesh, one of the world's 
poorest and most densely populat- 
ed nations, suffered milli ons of dol- 
lars in losses to buildings, roads 
and other essential structures. Un- 
told numbers of farm animals were 
lost. 

For the first rime, the flood wa- 
ters covered Urge sections of 
Dhaka, subjecting wealthy Bangla- 
deshis in the urban area to the same 
dislocations and diseases poor 
country people always have faced. 

The findings of the fair studies 
are in agreement on several pants, 
but differ in reairamendmg courses 
of action. AQ agree, for example, 
that projects must be confined to 
Bangladesh, not the larger region. 

Nations in South Asia say it is 
unrealistic to expect that India, 
which controls substantial river 
water, can be brought into a region- 
al discussion. New Delhi has said 


repeatedly that it will discuss the 
issue only an a one-to-one basis 
with its neighbors. 

in the case of Bangladesh, this 
has led to a stalemate over an Indi- 
an proposal to build a canal across 
Bangladeshi territory to link the 
Brahmaputra and Ganges Rivers. 
But the reports on the whole say 
that better coordination in issuing 
flood warnings should be possible. 

All reports agree that some an- 
imal flooding is not only inevitable 
but beneficial to the agricultural 
lands of Bangladesh that feed 1 10 
million people. They say that the 
damages of these “normal” floods 
could be minimized by better warn- 
ing systems and emergency services 
inside the country. 

Where the reports diverge, and 
enter into political territory, is on 
the question of embankments. 

The UN Development Program 
and the French studies advocate 
the building of more and higher 
banks along the rivets, a course 
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favored by General Ershad. 

The UJS. study — prepared for 
the ILS. Agency fa- International 
Development by the Irrigation 
Support Project for Asia ami the 
Near East —questions the value of 
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embankments designed fa worst- 
case floods. 

It puts emphasis on more effec- 
tive utilization of ground water in 
dry seasons, drainage during rainy 
periods and lowering the aquifers 
by pumping through tube wells. 


Discreet Liaisons: The Geisha 

Scandals Hit a Japanese World of Wealth, Power and Sex 


By Steven R. Weisman 

New York Tima Service 

TOKYO — Among the glass and 
steel skyscrapers of a downtown 
Tokyo neighborhood, a handful of 
rickshaw pullers haul passengers 
who are invariably women dressed 
in elegant kimonos hiding modestly 
behind a curtain drawn over the 
carriage’s window. 

The women are geishas, and thdr 
mode of travel in the Shinbashi 
district is only one of many anach- 
ronisms connected to an extraordi- 
narily inaccessible institution. 

Even many Japanese say they 
know tittle of the “flower and wit- 
low world" of the geisha. 

Skilled in music, dance, games 
and conversation, geishas serve as 
hostesses or companions to cus- 
tomers in restaurants patronized by 
rich and powerful men. 

Not infrequently, the compan- 
ionship leads to sex. Always, the 
liaisons are marked by discretion. 

Now the tradition of discretion 
has been shattered, first by a wom- 
an identified as a geisha who de- 
scribed her brief sexual relation- 
ship with Prime Minister Sosnke 
Uno, for which she was reportedly 
paid S2J00 a month, and later by 
another geisha describing a 10-year 
relationship with Mr. Uno. 

These and other relationships re- 
ported or rumored in the press all 
supposedly occurred before Mr. 
Uno became prime minister in 
June. But they have devastated Mr. 
Uno's government, all but wreck- 
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mg its hopes of recovering from an 
influence-peddling scandal that 
had brought the downfall of Ids 
predecessor. 

Mr. Uno has declined to com- 
ment on the stories about his in- 
volvements, but the accounts have 
stirred a lively debate about the 
differences between a geisha and a 
prostitute, and about the reasons 
lor the survival of the geisha sys- 
tem. 

“A geisha is not an ordinary call 
girt," said Kihar u Nakamura, a for- 
mer geisha in the Shinhashi area. 
“It takes years of study to be a 
geisha, to learn all the proper tradi- 
tional arts.” 

The geisha system is believed to 
have emerged in 17th-century Ja- 
pan as a group of entertainers set 
apart from the ranks of courtesans 
and prostitutes working among the 
noble and warrior classes. Only lat- 
er did geishas become involved in 
sexual liaisons, developing into 
what today might be mis- 

tresses or concubines. 

Historians say that in the 1920s 
perhaps 80,000 geishas operated in 
Japan, but today the number is 
believed to be only a couple of 
thousand, almost all in Tokyo and 
the old capital, Kyoto. 

Mrs. Nakamura said the Shinba- 
shi Geisha Association today has 
only 100 members, compared with 
1.300 when she was working there 
in the 1930s. 

The geisha system today may be 
small but the key to its survival is 
its central role in the system of 
power in Japan. 


Many who know about such 
things agree that the first woman 
who came forward identifying Mr. 

Uno as her lover was probably not 
a true geisha, since she acknowl- 
edged she had had no t raining and 
derided only to become a geisha at 
about the age of 40. 

Geishas are supposed to start 
training in music and Hanm as 
young girls. Most geisha associa- 
tions require their members to 
reach a high degree of proficiency 
in such arts. Many also are 
skilled at flower arranging, per- 
forming the tea ceremony and cal- 
ligraphy. 

Other knowledgeable people say 
that a geisha would never have bro- 
ken the taboo against speaking 
about one’s customers, a about the 
deals discussed inside the ryotd, or 
geisha house. 

Still others say that the stipend 
damv-ri by the woman in the Uno 
case, 300,000 yen a month, or about 
$2,300, seems low. 

“It sounds very meager," said a 
pro min ent Japanese industrialist 
who has been to many geisha 

houses. “Before the 03 Crisis Of Smcn R. Wmmn/Thc New Y«t Taxes 

1973, when these places were at Kiharu Nakamura, a former geisha in the SUnbadn area <rf Tokyo, 
their peak, the most popular young 

■“ maybe 17 or 18 or 19 dobs and bathhouses. But geishas for geishas and wives to know and 
y* 81 *. — would have cost about are generally seen as in a different respect each other, 

a million yen a month.” da«_ “Japanese know the distinc- She said she remembered that 

Com panionship with a geisha nf- tion at a glance,” said a foreigner her own grandmother recommend- 
ten does not lead to a sexual Kai- who has lived here for more than 20 ed that her grandfather establish a 
son. and it is considered improper years. liaison with a geisha as she grew 

to make a sexual advance with a “Geishas are not necessarily older and realized die could not 


geisha on the first encounter. In- beautiful women, but they have a 
stead the patron, usually a married certain air about them. If you go to 


It is in geisha houses that many tern has declined greatly over die 
big business and political deals are decades because of the earier avail- 
believed to be made, in an atmo- ability of more casual forms of sex 
sphere of extraordinary intimacy in Japan. 


and trust, away from casual ac- 
quaintances, outsiders and wives. 


man in ms 50s or 60s, often goes a geisha house, yon have to be with 
through a kind of courtship. someone who is already accepted. 

By most accounts, the geohasys- You then bufld up a record by 
tn has declined greatly over die patronizing a place over a period of 
cades because of the easier avail- time.” 

rility of more casual forms of sex Mrs. Nakamura, the former gri- 
Japan. shawho has Hved for many yeare in 

Sex for money is readily avail- New York City, said during a visit 
>le in Japan at bars, cabarets, to Tokyo that it was also common 


able in Japan at bars, cabarets. 


China Calls U.S. Protest a f Fabrication 


By Nicholas D. Kxistof 

New York Tima Service 


apartments when it was hit by ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

The U.S. Embassy did not re- 


China also announced the ap- mal course of events. A new post 
pointment of a new ambassador to for Mr. Han was not immediately 
the United Stales. The former am- announced. 


The new ambassador to Wash- 
ington is Zhu Qizhcn, a deputy for- 
eign minister with responsibility 


oetTTVT#- m.- k i The US. Embassy did not re- the United States. The former am- announced. 

■JPfiTT. P una ,f«f rp lL^ lease die precise contents of its dip- bassadar, Han Xu, had seemed in -r^. , w . 

jecled on T hursday aU-S- protes t lonufc^MiteChmesftbuiae some respects to store the pro- 

against the shootmg of a diplomat- Chinese Foreign Mmurtry quoted it Wcsternbudook and enthusiasm “ ZhuQ 12 ^ a deputy for- 

ic compound here ,3 describing tTKEJs as for changed Zhao, and so the T* ns * OD ^ 

The Chinese Foreign Ministry “probably deliberate and pnsznedi- removal erf Mr. Han from the post Amencas. 

presented a note to Am b assador mt ed.” could be interpreted as politically Mr. Zhn, who 61 and speaks En- 

James R. Lilley^ rej ecting as The Foreign Ministry criticized motivated. glish, is a longtime diplomat who is 

“ shrer fi abni ca- such language as "irresponsible” Mr. Han, however, had been in not associated with any particular 

he U.S- Embassy and reiterated its account that Washington for mare than four set of polities. He has seemed to 


ted.” could be interpreted 

The Foreign Ministry criticized motivated. 


“groundless” and “shrer fataica- such language as "irresponsible” Mr. Han, however, had been in 
non” a protest the U.S. Embassy and reiterated its account that Washington for more than four 


made Monday about the incident. 

In that incident, which occurred 
June 7, three days after troops shot 
and killed hundreds of anti-govern- 
ment protesters, soldiers fired at 


troops had fired in self-defense af- years, and even before the recent favor warmer relations with the 
ter a sniper shot at them from with- unrest there were rumors that he United States, but he is also known 
in the compound. would be replaced soon in the nor- for his caution. 


for his caution. 


meat protesters, soldiers fired at t/- • /y V T rf* /T| a t* a j 

£,owST D j^ m 8 e STd Vacations Canceled for Chinese Officials 


damaged apartments of diplomats 
from the United States and other 
countries. 

No one was injured in the shoot- 
ing, but two children of one Ameri- 
can diplomat were in one of the 


BEYOND 

PERFECTION. 


The Associated Prat “to promote hard work and plain demonstrators in Beijing on June 3- 

BEUING — The Chinese gov- living, and recover the losses 4 crushed the movement 

ernment and Communist Party of- causal by the recent turmoil and . , __ 

finals face a long summer. counterrevolutionary rebellion.” . CT r 5 ort ™. on Thursday 

Their summer vacations have Whes to party and government 

been canceled by order of the party During the seven weeks of pro- employees at every level They are 
Central Committee and the State dem ocracy demonstrations that be- to take only state holidays off, JGn- 
CbuntiL China ’s cabinet the offi- ^ “ A PnL factory production hua said, 
dal Xinhua news agency report e d dropped and other business opera- Work units were ordered not to 
Thursday. mtemipted as workers gjve compensation, in money or 

Xinhua said that the order. P. Bejmg aid other large cities e0O( i* the Lost vacations, and 


liaison with a geisha as she grew 
older and realized she could not 
meet all his Deeds. 

“When my grandfather died, 
guess who became the best Mend 
of my grandmother?” asked Mrs. 
Nakamura. “The concubine! They 
had wonderful conversations, re- 
calling how he liked to have his tea 
and things like that lfs a happy 
way to think about life, with no 
jealousy or hatred, don't you 
think?” 


Sri Lanka 
Mobilizes 
To Counter 
Rebellion 

Reuters 

COLOMBO — Sri Lanka or- 
dered a mobilization of its armed 
faces Thursday and gave then 


rebellion that threatened to aipple 
the administration. 

The deputy defense minister, 
Ranjan Wijeratne, said troops were 
allowed to shoot on right anyone 
engaged in sabotage or who was 
mating waters to strike. 

The state bus service has been hh 
by a four-week strike unites (rated 
by the People's liberation Front, a 
rebel group whose members are 
mainl y from the island's Sinhalese 
majority community. 

Other transport services have 
also been hit, causing widespread 
disruptions and food shortages. 

The police said the front has 
killed about 2.500 people, mostly 
politicians and members of the se- 
curity forces, in the past two years. 

“They are trying to topple the 
government,” Mr. Wijeratne said. 
“It is our business to see that the 
government is not toppled, a gov- 
ernment elected by the people. 

He said, “The armed forces have 
been given full powers to deal with 
all types of subversion in the most 

r uthless manner “ 

The go ve rn ment prepared for the 
crackdown by dosing schools in- 
definitely, mobilizing military re- 
servists, banning public rallies and 
imposing strict press censorship. 

Mr. wrjerame told journalists to 
submit their reports to the censors 
and cautioned them not to act irre- 
sponsibly. 

“If you act in an irresponsible 
manner, I shall cancel yewr visas 
and depot you,” he said. 

If any Sri Ijtnlnm journalist be- 
haved irresponsibly he world be 
dealt with under the law, he said. 

The g o ve rnm ent, also faring an 

insurgency by Tamil militan ts in 

the north, said it would not baric 
down from the July 29 deadline it 
set India for the withdrawal of all 
its 45,000 troops on the island. 

Mr. Wijeratne insisted that there 
would be no easing of the Sri Lan- 
kan stance. 

Prime Minis ter Rajiv Gandhi of 
India has said the troops will not be 
withdrawn until Tamh-Ammiiitwrl 
areas of Sri Lanka are given a mea- 
sure of autonomy. 

But be has offered to discuss a 
timetable fa a phased withdrawal 

Mr. Wijeratne said New Delhi 
would have to send a representative 
to Colombo fa any discussions. 

Mr. Wijeratne also said a summit 
meeting of the South Asian Associ- 
ation fa Regional Cooperation 
planned for Colombo in November 
would not take place. The associa- 
tion comprises Bangladesh, Bhu- 
tan, India, Maldives, Nepal, Paki- 
stan and Sri I-anlra 

A foreign ministers’ meeting of 
the association was postponed last 
week in Pakistan alter Sri 
said it would not attend because of 
its dispute with India on the troop 
withdrawal 

“Until the last Indian soldier 
leaves Sri Lanka, we will not be 
participating,” Mr. Wijeratne said. 


Hong Kong 
ToDmfta 
Rights Bill 


rial Xinhua news agency r ep or ted 
Thursday. 

Xinhua said that the order. 
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which it described as “an urgent J oined students tn toe protests, 
announcement,” had been issued An army attack an unarmed 
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Work units were ordered not to 
give compensati o n, in money a 
goods, fa the lost vacations, and 
those who violate the order will be 
disciplined, the agency said. 
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Reuters 

HONG KONG— Hong Kong is 
to introduce a bill of rights as part 
of a government effort to quiet lo- 
cal fears over res um pti on of Chi- 
nese sovereignty in 1997, an official 
said Thursday. 

Chief Secretary Sir David Ford, 
the most senior member of the col- 
ony's administration after the gov- 
ernor, said details erf the UH would 
be released in October. 

"We fully intend to push ahead 
with it as soon as we possibly can,” 
Sir David said. 

Diplomats said a bfll of rights, 
long sought by local political activ- 
ists, would be designed to protect 
the freedoms of the 5.7 millhm 
Hong Kong readeais. 

These include free speech, free 
movement, a free press, economic 
and religious freedom, and 
Couple's right to de termine bow 
many children to have. The last is 
in response to China's policies of 
forced birth control. 

Hong Kong, as a British colony, 
does not have a formal constitution 
or a bill of rights. China and Hong 
Kong are drawing up a basic law 
that would act as a kind of consti- 
tution when Hong Kong becomes a 
Special Administrative Region erf 
China in 1997. 

China has signed an agreement 
with Britain promising to preserve 
much of Hoag Kong’s economic 
and social life-style fa 50 years 
after 1997. But Hong Kong politi- 
cal activists want as many safe- 
guards as possible in place before 
that date. 




WORLD BRIEFS 

U.S. Orders Checks on Boeing 727s 

DENVER (AF) —A 20-inch (51-centimeter) crack found in an agin* 
United Airlines jrt prompted the U5. government to order inuned£fc. 
insDcctioos of the oldest Boeing 727s. . : - 0 

Udtedmechanics at Stapleton International Anpon herediaa^ 
the crack June 26 during a rootinc insp^iM trf toe 25tyearrid'pU at 
The Federal Aviation AdmmistcatiotL ordered the owners ot 46 other 
Boeing 727-100 jets built in 1963 and 1964 to inspect them within two 

^^^diiectivewasmadebytd^r^ainetl^Medin^sescaaidaod 

mMQt The agency noted that cracks in the fusdagp don could lead to 

££b«Hd£g commercial jet before bring supplanted ttftiieBoeini 
mMn^d there were 1,765 of theTOfs in service. ■ 

Lebanese Is Arrested in Bomb Plot 

BONN (AP) — A 2 1 -year-old Lebanese student has been arrested oeT 

Sreewhi WentonScMw offiaalssaidlSiiqf. ******* 
Erwin Hoesl, an investigator fa the Bavarian UrunmH Office .fa 
Munich, said the suspect was a Suite Muslim, Israeli office* in Moaich 

ftoc^^susMCt was mderepmet *£th Anb 
taTO rcgf i wanfrati ons in the Middle East. He also said the s uspect, whom 
he identified only as Bassarn M, had been a physics student in Dtnn- 
stadL 

De Mita Cabinet Effort Is Said to Faal 

ROME (Reutera) — ^ TT» effort by Ciriaco De Mila to^ form anluliao 
government has failed, the deputy leader of Mr.. De Mila's Christum 
Democrat party said Thursday. ■ _ ' 

Guido Bodrato, deputy secretary of the domin a nt Christian Demo- 
crats, said Mr. De Mita had informed him that he would tdl Tftstdau 
Francesco Cossiga of his feOnre to form Italy’s 49th postwar BTOnttaaoL 
Mr. De Mita confirmed flat he had asked to see Mr. Cossigabut gntnr^ 

The of toe Chrirtian Democrats, Aruaido Fadam, s»d after 
taTir< ffflrKw with the prime minister-designare: “I am not optimistic,” 

Japan Detains Exporter to East Bloc 

TOKYO (Reuters) — Japanese police have arrested the president d i 
Japanese company fa illegally exporting to East G ermany a rare metal 
that can be used in nuclear submarines, a police spokesman sod Thoij- 

Hirokuni Matsuda, who heads Pranetron Technics, was responsible 
for exporting hafnium to East Germany without government approval m 
1987, the police said. 

Unauthorized hafamm exports to the East bloc are burned by the 
Coordinating Committee fa Multilateral Export Controls, ol .winch 
Japan is a member. The organization, which is based in Pans, oversees 
efforts to keep strategic technology from the SoviefrJjloc nations. 

Greeks Expect Elections in October 

ATHENS (AP) — The conservativoCommunist Greek anhtion gov- 
ernment is dctennmed to hold elections in early October, a govamnoj> 

i ... 


In f aging an alliance following inconclusive general eketunu Jane 18, 
the conservative New Democracy Party leader, Constantine Mitsat&kis, 
and Harilaos Floats, leader of a Communist-led bloc; pledgod that torn 
government would last three months. 

They said that the government would be finrited to investigating t 
series erf b anking , finimdfll and arms scandals allegedly invtrfvins offi- 
cials of the previous Socialist govemmenL A spokesman said that the tro 
parties had agreed to “terminate as soon as possible the procedure” far t 
cleanup of the jcanripis and they had agreed not to. extend the 
government's mandate. 

For the Record 

Cresendo S. Areas, die deputy asristnt U& a aere to y of state for 
Central America, is to be nominated by freshlehl George Bnsfa to become 
the U.S. ambassador to Honduras, State Department sources said. (WP) 

Nearly 150 Pmamamaa pansrfitary trotmn blocked fa an hoar the 
entrance to a US. Army base in the Canal Zone to protest what they 
called “lack of respect by the United &ates fa Panama" (AP) 


Correction 

An article in some -editions Monday incorrectly attributed to James 
Capel & Co. another brokerage firm's financial results. 

An article June 10 wrongly described toe relationship between the 
Paris hcadquatas of the Banque Nationale de Paris and its independent 
London subsidiary, BNP Capital Market Ltd. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

U.K. Train Drivers Step Up Strike 

LONDON (Reuters) -—British train drivers voted Thursday to impose 
a ban an overtime beginning Monday, which could mean chaos for 
commuters with the canoeUabon of hundreds of trains daily. 

A one-day strike by toe National Union of RaSwsymen and London 
Undoground drivers paralyzed the British rail network at Wednesday. 
The vote Thursday by toe train drivers' union escalates toe dispute over a 
pay increase. 

The move means that travelers will not know whether a train is running 
until they arrive at toe station. On Wednesday, traffic jams built up in 
London arid other cities as commuters used road and river transport, 
amid growing publfc impatience with British Raffs f atone to reach a 
settlement 

Rnmg air traffic contrnfl^cnlanmng a strike Friday have been onferwl 
IQ work. Transport Minister Giorgio Santra pmprm*rf gnm wqnyrH pyrii- 
ation in the dispute, winch involves employee pensions. (AP) 

Pilots of toe French airBoe UTA have decided to continue a strike 
begun Saturday until midnight Sunday, their union said. Strikers are 
pro testin g a plan to bring in foreign pilots. (AFP) 

DruuL drivers tn Portugal could face a year in jail under new laws aimed 
at lowering one of the worst road death rates in Europe. Parliamen t also, 
approved a 10-fbld increase in sane traffic fines. About 2^00 people dwv' 
on Portuguese roads last year. (Roam) 

A second day of a strike hi Haiti by bus and taxi drivers protesting a rise 
in gasoline prices appeared to be having little effect Many businesses in 
Port-au-Prince remained open and street vendors operated as rami (AP) 
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For U.S., 
A Green 
Summit 

Bush Set to Press 
On Environment 

By Philip Shabecoff 

■Viw York runes Service 

Washington — seeking w 

lake the lead on environmental is- 
sues, the United States will press 

for a broad agen d a of inter national 

cooperation on combating pollu- 
tion and preserving natural re- 
sources at the summit meeting next 
week in Paris, according to senior 
UJS. officials. 

As a result, the officials s a id ,, 
environmental concerns are ex- 
pected to be more prominent this 
year than at any previous making 
of the seven leading industrializeo 
democracies. 

William K_ Reilly, head of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
said at a White House bri efing thm 
week that “there is something erf a 
race on by the summit leaders to 
see who can be greenest." 

But he indicated that the United 
States would be wary of moves in 
Paris to adopt broad new spending 
programs or create new institutions 
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In U.S. Debate on Abortion, Florida Is Likely to Be a Testing Ground 

' V nnl- L. ban Mwicarfml 


and policy laboratory for the broader 
national debate on abortion spawned by 
the Supreme Court decision this week 
authorizing states to toughen their abor- 
tion laws. 

The battle in Florida, where legislators 
appear to be almost equally divided mi 


By T.R. Reid turns respond to the court's new position, 

and Paula Yost , ^ much of ite United States, the kgis- 

Washington Part Service £dv e ^ n0l , be ? 1 f January 

WASHINGTON - Governor Bob ***»* ^ teentatoB already 
Martinez of Florida is planning to caH a ^adjourned for the year Seven legis- 
spetial session of Estate, legislature 

within three months to consider adding re ®p^ted to budget related issues. 

restrictions to state abortion laws. r or to J2^ 

The push by Mr. Martinez, a Republi- [or regular sessions. The other s* meet 
can whoto made opposition to legalized and wffl not convene agaa 

abortion akeystoneofhis political carter, 

is likely to turn his state into a political The intense reaction to the court deri- 
and policy laboratory for the broader skm in Webst er v. R eproductive Health 
n atio nal debate on abortion spawned by Services has energized political forces on 
the Supreme Court decision this week both sides of the abortion question, and 
authorizing states to toughen their abor- national leaders m both camps are eager 
tion laws. to a 61 ; Bm uwre do not appear to be 

The battle in Florida, where legislators many immediate opportunities, 
appear to be almost equally divided cm Of the legislatures currently in session, 
the issue, could be the fust as state legisla- the only ones where abortion legislation 


might get a hearing this year are Califor- 
nia, New Jersey and Texas. But legislative 
leaders in those states have suggested that 
they prefer to wait until I990to take up 
such a divisive issue. 

The Louisiana state legislature, where 
anti-abortion sentiment is overwhelming, 
wait into special session this week to deal 
with tax issues. But Governor Buddy 
Roemer, a Democrat, has declined to add 
abortion legislatiou to the agenda. He 
said the six-day session would not belong 
enough to handle abortion questions! 

Minnesota, another stronghold of anti- 
abortion forces, also may hold a special 
session this fall, but Governor Rudy Per- 
pich, a Democrat, will call the session 
only on the condition that legislators 
agree not to discuss anything but taxes, 
said a spokeswoman, Patrice Vick. 


She said that Mr. Perpich might call a 
two-day season in September to develop 
a tax plan and that the governor wanted 
to address abortion during the regular 
session, which begins in February. 

Mr. Martinez said that be will either 
add abortion to Florida's le g islative agen- 
da for a special fiscal session in October 
or call a separate session strictly for the 
abortion issue. 

Florida’s current law is ou the more 
restrictive end erf the spectrum of existing 
abortion laws. 

Mr. Martinez did not specify what re- 
strictions he wants to add to the Florida 
law. The provisions of Missouri law up- 
held in Webster v. Reproductive Health 
Services, which prohibit abortions in 
public hospitals, probably will be part of 
the package. The legislature also may 


require that the father of the fctus.J* 
informed before an abortion. Fiorina 
passed such a law earlier, but its enforce- 
ment was enjoined by the courts. 

■ Cuomo to Reject Changes 

Elizabeth KoQtert of The New York 
Tones reported from Albany, New Twfc 
Sending a strong message to opponents 
of abortion, Govanor Mario M. Cuomo 


While he has consistently supported 
public financing of abortions to poor 
women, be went further in his remarks 
Wednesday than be has before in oppos- 
ing restrictions on access to abortions. . 

Mr. Cuomo also said he would propose * 
a another state law to ban flag-bunting. 
The current suite law was rendered inva- 
lid by the court in June, along with the 
laws of 47 other states. The court ruled 


of New York says he will rqect any legis- laws of 47 other p* cammed 
lation to trail abortion in ways sane- no law could prohibit political pro- 
poned by the Supreme Court tasters from burning the American flag 

The governor, a Mr Cuomo said he thought that most 

often has spoken out about bstfiorts to unhappywth the 

thS ricmradAhat he haJfound a way to ban 
the ^things flag-burning without violating constitu- 

ttericht tional guarantees Co free speech. But he 
dated » **al how Eta, wort* 

reedve funding” WOTl£ ‘ 


Americans were unhappy with the deci- 
sion and that he had found a way to ban 


would#* 


Home, After 58 Soviet Years 

Back in Chicago, Emigre's Long Dream Conics True 


forpFotecting the environment. 

“Our posture win be that efforts 
to the restore the environment are 
□ot a sprinter’s game," he said. 

A draft declaration for the sum- 
mit meeting prepared by U.S. offi- 
cials, shows that the United States 
will propose or support steps to- 
ward meeting international envi- 
ronmental problems in several ar- 
eas. 

The draft, which was described 
as prdumnaiy and not yet re- 
viewed by President George Bush, 
calls in particular for measures to 
help developing countries presave 
resources and avoid deterioration 
of their ecological systems. 

For example international devel- 
opment agencies like the World 
Bank would be asked to assess the 
environmental effects of all pro- 
jects for which they provide funds. 

In addition, “in special cases,” 
the United States would support 
efforts to reduce the foreign debt of 
developing countries in return for 
efforts in those countries to protect 
the environment. 

Mr. Reilly said Wednesday that 
Mr. Bush thought that these “debt,- 
for-nature swaps” were a good 
idea. But he stopped short of saying 
that the United States would back a 
full-scale program for forgiving 
debt in return for the protection of 
the environment. 

The debt-for-nature exchanges 
completed so far have, chiefly been 
arranged by conservation groups 
and have been relatively modest m 
scale. 

The industrial nations are now 
discusring a major program of debt 
relief for the developing countries, 
and the subject of including envi- 
ronmental programs in that pro- 
gram has come up at least peripher- 
ally. 

But commercial banks who hold 
large amounts of the developing 
countries’ debt generally oppose 
such a debt-forgiveness prog r a m. 

Even if the industrialized coun- 
tries and the international lending 
institutions do agree on a debt for- 
giveness plan, it might emphasize 
traditional conditions, Kke reduc- 
ing domestic spending by the debt- 
or countries. 

The draft also said that both in- 
dustrial and developing countries 
had a duty to assure that tropical 
forests are used on a sustainable 
basis and called for carrying out a 
worldwide strategy to protea those 
forests. 

Mr. Reilly said Wednesday that 
(he activities of developing coun- 
tries as they industrialize, particu- 
larly such countries as China and 
India, could have a major effort on 
such problems as the destruction of 
the ozone layer and climate change 
caused by pollution accumulating 
in the atmosphere. 

The draft emphasizes the need to 
reduce carbon monoxide produced 
by (be burning of fossil rods, the 
chief pollutant contributing to a 
global wanning trend that scien- 
tists anticipate will occur in the 
next century. 

But the U.S. draft would not 
commit the summit nations to any 
specific reduction of carbon diox- 
ide emissions. Instead, it endorses 
the current process of analyzing the 

problem of global warming under 
the auspices of the United Nations 
Environment Program and says a 
UN conference on the environ- 
ment. scheduled for 1992, is expect- 
ed to be the ^turning point" in 
dating with this and other major 
questions. 

The Paris meeting will bring to- 
gether the United States, France, 
West Germany. Britain, Italy, Can- 
ada and Japan, as well as a repre- 
sentative of the European Commu- 
nity. 


By Bill Peterson 

Washington Post Service 

CHICAGO — The old brick 
row house hoe where Abe Stolar 
lived before his parents took him 
to Moscow in the 1930s is gone. 
So are the Poles, Russians and 
Lithuanians who lived in his 
West Side neighborhood. Span- 
ish has become the language of 
the street, and Tulley Hi gh, his 
old school, has become Jose de- 
Diego Academy. 

But Mr. Stolar, 77, hardly no- 
ticed as be returned this week for 
the first time after 58 years in the 

Scvict Union. 

“It's a dream,” be said. “It’s 
unreal. And I hope it continues 
forever. I don't want to wake 
up.” 

A victor in a 15-year battle to 
emigrate, Mr. Stolar found an 
old memory on every street cor- 
ner. 

“Chicago is a memory, a 
dream of an earlier life, of the 
days when I was young and care- 
free and I had my whole life 
ahead of me,” be said. “After all, 
I didn't live foe 58 years. Now 
I'm beginning to be alive again.” 

He recalled his days as a soda 
jerk at what is now H Dorado 
Discount Pharmacy on North 
Avenue. He rememboed cele- 
brating his Uth birthday in a 
tenement at Mozart and W. Au- 
gusta streets. 

“You know, this is where my 
bouse was, 2753 Augusta,” be 
said, staring at a vacant lot of 
brick rubble two blocks away. “I 
see it like a ghost My room was 
up there. There was a saloon on 
the comer. The cur tains in it 
were all drawn up. We always 
thought something strange and 
mysterious was gang on there” 


As a teen-ager in the early 
days of the American romance 
with Bolshevism, Mr. Stolar was 
a member of the John Reed 
Young Pioneers, a Communist 
youth group. His parents, Morris 
and Esther, who had emigrated 
to the United States from Russia 
in 1909, were Communist Party 
activists. 

“I was brought up a Commu- 
nist," Mr. Stolar said Wednes- 
day. “My family were Commu- 
nists. I felt co mmunism was 
natural, the right thing to be.” 

Mr. Stolar attended meetings 
in support of Nicola Sacco ami 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti, Italian an- 
archists whose execution for 
murder in 1927 touched off in- 
ternational protests. He walked 
the sidewalks (rf his neighbor- 
hood wearing sandwich boards 
saying, “Save Soviet Russia.” 

When his parents joined hun- 
dreds of American leftists in a 
migration to the Soviet Union to 
help “build a worker’s paradise," 
Mr. Stolar, then 19, went along. 

“I had to go with them," he 
told a class at Jose deDicgo 
Academy on Wednesday. “I was 
a youngster and wasn't working. 
So I had to go, although I didn’t 
want to." 

Mr. Stolar now says be gradu- 
ally became disffluaooed and 
disgusted with life under com- 
munism. Many of the foreigners 
who had arrived with his family 


the family was told that he was 
murdered in a camp. 

Abe Stolar worked in an auto- 
motive plant, attended art school 
and saved with the Red Army 
during World War □. After the 
war, he joined the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine , writing engfish 
captions for Tass, the official 
news agency, and copy far the 
English-language service of Ra- 
dio Moscow. 

He had nothing good to say 
about the Soviet Union this 
week 

“Nobody in Russia can get 
out,” he sakL “Everyone is a hos- 
tage there. Forget the Soviet 
Union. I was an ahen there, and I 
never felt naturaL Even in the 
best of times when things seemed 
pretty good, I was an afien, and I 
wasn't altogether happy." 

Mr. Stolar began ttymg to em- 
igrate in 1974. A year later, he, 
his Soviet-bean wife, Gita, and 
his son, Mikhail, were told that 
they could go. But when they 
presented their passports at the 
airport, the police trad them that 
they could not leave because 
Gita Stolar had teamed “state 
secrets” while working at a 
chemical institute years earlier. 

Mr. Stahl's case gained wide 
publicity in May 1988 when he 
sat next to President Ronald 
Reagan at a reception for dissi- 
dents at the US. Embassy dur- 



Iran-Contra Figure 
Is Given Probation 


of “foreign cosmopolitans" and 
others in 1936, he recalled. 

The Stolais, who had surren- 
dered their U.S. passports on ar- 
rival, were unable to join those 
leaving. Morris Stolar was arrest- 
ed one day without wanting and 
sent to a labor camp. Years later. 


By the end of last year, his family 
received permission to emigrate 
to Israel They arrived there in 
March. 

Mr. Sadat's visit to Chicago, 
sponsored by Gticago Action for 
Soviet Jewry, is the first stop on a 
national tour. Symbolically, he 
arrived an July 4, Independence 
Day. 



Compiled by Oar Staff From Oupaicha 

WASHINGTON — A public- 
rdations executive and QP frtnnc 
campaign worker for former Presi- 
dent Ranald Reagan was sentenced 
Thursday to two years’ probation 
for his role in the Iran-contra af- 
fair. 

Richard Miller, 36, who pleaded 
guilty in 1987 to participating in a 
tax-fraud conspiracy to arm the 
Nicaraguan rebels, knows as con- 
tras, also was ordered by a judge to 
perform 120 hours of community 
service. 

The sentence for the forma 
State Department consultant was 
handed down the day after Oliva 
L North, the forma White House 
aide who was a central figure in the 
scandal, was spared from haying to 
go to prison for his conviction on 
three criminal charges. 

President George Bush wel- 
comed Thursday the lenient sen- 
tence given to Mr. North. 

“I'm happy he’s not going to 
jafl," Mr. Bush said during a na- 
tionally televised press conference. 
Bur he avoided a question about 


Abe Stolar upon Ms return to Chicago bom Moscow. 


Saudis Court U.S . Congress, Seeking Advanced Jet Fighters 


By Warren Getler 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Saudi Arabia has 
begun a public relations campaign 
aimed at softening resistance m the 
U.S. Congress to the purchase of 
American warplanes, diplomatic 
and industry sources say. 

The Saudis, seeking to replace 
their aging fleet of 100 US-Wlt 
F-5 fi enters, have beat kxrfrinz at 


ova southern California, accord- 
ing to a source dose to Saudi de- 
fense officials. 

The F-18 is used by the U.S. 
Navy and die Marine Carps as a 
multirole, air-to-air and air-to- 

*”pi&ce1jandar, son of the Saudi 


occasions this decade after failing 
to obtain approval of the US. Con- 


F-15 interceptors with extended- 
range capabilities. It purchased 72 
Tornados in September 1985 and 
an estimated 48 in July 1988. 

In deference to Israeli security 
concerns. Congress vetoed the pro- 


The White House under Presi- Mr. Hamilton said he was aware 
doit George Bush is likdy to up- that Riyadh was looking at the F- 
bold the Reagan administration 18, F- 16 and F- 15 fighters. He said 
stance that US. interests are best Congress was “operating under the 
served when Washington can sell premise that no request for the 

— — L. IOOO" 


“legitimate self-defense" systems planes will be made in 1989/ 


The Saudis, seeking to replace defense minister. Prince Sultan ibn concerns, Congress vetoed the pro- 
their aging fleet of 100 US.-W Abdnlaziz, is spearheading the posed sale of 45 of the extended- 
F-5 fighters, have been looking at Saudi campaign to procure US. jet range f-15s to Saudi Arabia in 
McDonnell Douglas F-18 and fighters as successors to The F-5. He 1985, which would have supplc- 
General Dynamics F-16 aircraft in w> * rcvolved m talks that led to a mealed 62 standard- verson F-l 5s 
recent months. ^tfrito-dolliir purchase from bought by Riyadh in 1978. In the 

Last month, Bandar bin Sultan, Bntonlast July of European-built 1978 export agreement. Congress 
the Saudi ambassador to the Unit- Tornado jets- restricted to 60 the number of stan- 


imated 48 in July 1988. to friendly Arab countries. 

deference to Israeli security Representative Lee H. Hamfl- 
ms, Congress vetoed the pro- ton, chairman of the Europe and 
sale of 45 of the extended- Middle East subcommittee of the 
F-l 5s to Saudi Arabia in House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which would have simple- said in a tele phone interview from 
d 62 standard- vers on F-15s Washington: “I would expect that 
it by Riyadh in 1978. In the any request for sophisticated air- 


“What Bandar is doing — and 
what better way to do so than by 
flying around in a F-18 — is con- 
ducting a PR exercise," said a se- 
nior British government official, 


“He’s saying to Congress: We want er-aircraft procurement during the 
your American weapons, but if July 27 meeting. 


we’re not allowed to buy them, 


1978 export agreement. Congress craft from Saudi Arabia will be met wcTl go elsewhere, 
restricted to 60 the number ofstan- with very strong resistance in Con- The Saudi public relations earn- 


ed States, co-pikxed an F-18 fight- 
er-bomber for more than two hours 


Saudi Arabia has turned to Brit- dard F-l 5s that could be stationed 
ain to buy the Tornado on two at any one time in Saudi Arabia. 


grass arid wfll result in a major paign has centered on visits by 
conflict” Prince Bandar to a host of US. 


Prince Bandar to a host 


A White House spokesman said 
the administration would reserve 
c omment on any major sale of air- 
craft to Riyadh until a firm propos- 
al presented itself. 




For Jackson, a Time to Decide 

Deadline Is Nearing for Mayoral Race in Washington 


Jesse L. Jackson and Ms wife, Jacqnefine, Sazan Mubarak, the wife of the E 

president, at a symposium Thursday is Goto. Mr. Jackson phoned to meet the Egyptian 


Cfcojt Hucfe/Kanra 


By EJ. Dionne Jr. reoognitioi 

New York Tima Service since the i 

WASHINGTON — The Rever- Martin Lul 
end Jesse L. Jackson is engaged in .Coretta 
one of the most complicated ma- widow, wfc 
ncuvers of his singular political been deck 
life: He is wiring to maintain Hie Jackson aj 
standing as a powerful national fig- darted him 
ure even as his interests shift to- “1 heir, 
ward local politics in the national Caning ] 
capital and a probable mayoral jjp encc of t 
campaign ficult decs 

To make matters even more deli- nouncedhi 
cate, the one person Mr. Jackson ^ 

has said he would never run wsrcstmmi 
a gai nst. Mayor Marion S. Barry Jr. c*l statone 
of Washington, has shown little in- M* - - Jack 
terest in stepping aside to mstr» els in and i 
way for the ambitions of his old Ms Washrnj 
friend and political comrade. . “The mo 

Mr. Jackson does not have much impression 
time: to become eligible for the September, 
1990 mayoral contest, he must es- interview at 
tnhlish a legal residence in the Dis- “Thee i 
trict of Columbia by November. Payoff and 
Some of Mr. Jackson’s advisers, season befi 
who predict flatly that he will run sa “- 
for mayor, have stepped up the , T ®be dig 
pressure further by saying that if the Novem 


recognition that has eluded him 
since the death of the Reverend 
Martin Luther King Jr. in 1968. 

Coretta Scon King, Mr. King’s 
widow, who for many years b a d 
been decidedly cool toward Mr. 
Jackson and his ambitions, de- 
clared him to be Mr. King’s politi- 
cal heir. 

Call i ng Mr. Jackson “the con- 
science of America dnring this dif- 
ficult decade,” Mrs. King pro- 
nounced Him “our leader." 

Mr. Jackson's longtime aidt-s 
were stunned at such an unequivo- 
cal statement of his primacy. 


Mr. Jackson simultaneously rev- 
els in and scoffs at the interest in 
his Washington plans. 

“The media hype would give the 
impression that the election is in 
September," Mr. Jackson said in an 
interview at the PUSH convention. 

“There will be another NBA 
playoff and a whole other baseball 
season before that election," he 


to run for mayor in tt o r\ l n 

1990 election, Mr. U.s. Orders Ban 


s triking Eastern Airlines, on the 
picket ikes with the United Mine 
Workers in Virginia's m ountains, 
and appearances around the cram- 
try at anti-drug rallies. 

Nonetheless, most friends and 
associates predict that Mr. Jackson 
will end up in the mayoral race. 
They say he has become increasing- 
ly interested in the job because the 
city’s problems — drugs, crime, 
poverty and racial division — 
square with Mr. Jackson's own 
sense of winch issues are impor- 
tant. 

Being mayor of the capital, 
moreover, would give him adminis- 
trative expertence his critics say be 
lacks, a base far his political opera- 
tions and an opportunity to meet 
with international leaders who reg- 
ularly pass through town. 

Finally, if Washington D.C ever 
got statehood, one of its Senate 
seats would very likely be his. 


.... . y % -w- _ pleasure imuici uj auyiug mas. u — VIUUQ ■ »<ii i 

TRIAL*. Hdmsley in Court on Fraud, Extortion and Tax Evasion Charges On Asbestos Use 

(Continued from Page t) ^arc sl^uglral witf. her. Mr. mured to be one of the untioa's 20 ble pool mdorrne. S370.000 in gar- P ^ r h Ste!i 1 fcrhispsrt,ajshe Sqn^rfte^ifcd^ The Aaoctaied Prra 

should nothrve to respond to “ru- ho^dreRnrnbow ConWou. to WASHINGTON - The U 

ing that senior officials there were Mr. DeViia, describing “a pal- 


ing that senior officials there were 
"overjoyed” and “ smackin g their 
lips," because Mrs. Hdmsley was 
"a big. big catch" whose trial would 
draw wide media coverage. 

The case demonstrates "how far 
the IRS is wining to go to get some- 
one," Mr. Feffer said. He admowl- 
edged that renovations to t he cou- 
ple’s mansion had been improperly 
written off as business expenses but 
said Mrs. Hdmsley had do criminal 
intent to defraud anyone. 

If Mrs. Hdmsty had wanted to 
cover up the mansion expenses, she 
never would have fired two compa- 
ny executives, Frank J. TurCO and 
Joseph V. Licari. who paid the bills 


tern of arrogance and greed," said 
the two ex -employees had detailed 
the fraudulent scheme in monthly 
monos to the Helmslcys. 

Mrs. Hdmsley has cute of the 
most familiar faces in New York, 
thanks to a long-running advertis- 
ing campaign. The ads, which con- 
tinue despite the trial, depict ha as 
the exacting “queen” of & Hdms- 
ley Palace and six other Manhattan 
hotels. 

Mr. Helmsley, whose properties 
stretch from the Empire State 
Budding to the largest bousing 
complex in San Francisco, is esti- 


mated to be one of the nation's 20 
richest men. 

The Helmsleys woe indicted 
April 15, 1988 — the day income 
taxes are due. They were charged 
with evading taxes and taking 
fraudulent deductions for the man- 
sion renovations, which Mr. De- 
Vita said were billed “to as many as 
19 different companies in the 
Hdmsley empire." 

“Despite their billions," Mr. Da- 
Vita continued, “the Helmsleys 
cheated the government of ova SI 
million in taxes.” 

Among the mansion items Bto- 


derins and landscapum costs and a . 1 

S45j0db silver dock in the shape of sfaauW ^ 
the Helmslcv Building on PaAAv- mors and hearsay . 

’ This stnmna is a crucial time for 

Mr Jackson* 

Mr. DeVita said “the : notoriously He must make decisions that will 


Washington, and some associates 


volatile Mrs. Helmstey*' had threat- not only affect his future but also 
oied to lire employees who ques- help shape the course of American 
turned these fraudulmt expenses, poUticsTn 1992 and beyond. 


ton as early as next month. 

But matters are not as simple as 
moving and r unning 
For one thing, Mr. Jackson and 
his Supporters want to make clear 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
government ordered a ban Thurs- 
day on almost all uses of asbestos, 
ending a decade-long debate over 
the health risk posed by the cancer- 
causing substance in su b items as 
brake fining s and water pipes. 


ing the 45-year-old forma Marine 
Coip6 lieutenant cokmeL 
Noting that Mr. North was ap- 
pealing the conviction, Mr. Bush 
refused to comment further. 

Mr. Miller, who was hired as a 
State Department consultant to 
dram up public support for the 
Reagan administration's Central 
American policies, he 

conspired with Mr. North to raise 
funds to hrfp arm the contras in 
1985 and 1986, when Congress had 
banned U.S. military assistance. 

Mr. Milter worked in Reagan's 
1980 presidential campaign. 


Mr. North received a three-year 
suspended sentence, two yean' 
probation and a $150,000 fine and 
was told to perform 1,200 hours of 
community service in an anti-drug 
program. 

Mr. Bush is facing renewed pres-£ 
sure to pardon Mr. North. 

A letter sent to Mr. Bush by 58 
members of the House urged a par- 
don for Mr. North, arguing: “It is 
time to put an end to the political 
persecution of an honorable man 
who has saved his country with 
distinction." 

Senator Orrin Hatch, Republi- 
can of Utah, said he believed Mr. 
Burii should pardon Mr. North be- 
cause the fine was too high and the 
loss of a pension was too severe a 
penalty. 

The navy announced that as a 
result of the sentencing it was sus- 
pending Mr. North’s S23,000-a- 
year pension, earned in 20 years erf 
service. But it recommended the 
pension be restored by the U.& 
comptroller general, who has ttejP 
final say. 

Lawmakers on Capitol Hill gen- 
erally ap plauded the sentence. 

Representative Lee H. Hamil- 
ton, Democrat of Indiana, die 
chairman of the House panel that 
investigated the Iran-contra affair, 
called (he sentence “good and 
wise." 

Senator Howard M. Metzea- 
baum. Democrat of Ohio, sounded 
a note of dissent. He called the 
sentence “a disappointing sur- 
prise” and said “it makes ii much 
more difficult for the special pre^ 
cutor to go after” other Iian-oonta 
cases and “get a conviction.” 

(Ratten, AP) 


defense contractors, where he has 
talked up job-creation and the 
preservation of U.SL-Saudi strate- 
gic interests as benefits flowing 
from arms contracts between 
Washington and Riyadh. 

Later this month. King Fahd of 
Saadi Arabia is doe to visit Mr. 
Bush in Washington. Industry 
sources said that Prince Bandar 
was likdy to raise the issue of fight- 


fco refused to go along 
name." The prosecu- 


J^latoiyactireL which will 
ahnmtenmo fLu* end the manufacture of mostasbe* 


, - _ m * “ “ ■ ■ uw n ■■ * ■* ha 'IfllJ 1 11 uv |j| i itn 

an oosuaiE uams. ms uiusaur the Qvfl Rh»h« ®Bandomng his presidential ambi- 

tor said she used similar tfrcats to . 

extort kickbacks Iran hotel suppli- Mr. Jackson’s national travel 

ere, which he said included cash schedule, one of the heaviest of any 

delivered to ha in aivdppes. tea’s most powsMspcteira. American political figure, serves & 

In a striking moment last week m a reminder that his eyes are still on 
If convicted, Mrs. Helmsley Qucago at the 18th annual craven- the nation's ultimate electoral 


delivered to ha in envelopes. 

If convicted, Mrs. Helmsley 


American political figure , serves as 
a reminder that his eyes are still on 
the nation's ultimate electoral 


gaily charged to Helmsley bus- faces 20 years in prison on the ex- tion of Operation PUSH — the prize, 
nesses, according to the indict- wrtion charge and three to five organization that has been Mr. His itinerary this year has in- 
mem, were a 5130,000 stereo years on several tax-evasion Jackson’s personal vehicle fra 18 eluded appearances on picket lines 
— r — L - ’’ * - years— Mr. Jackson woo a form of in 15 dues with the margin 


system for the iimestone-and-mar- charges. 


ena me manufacture of most asbes- 
ws products in three phases ova 
the next seven years, wfll not affect 
asbestos products already in use. 
U-S. officials said replacing some 
of those products might be more 
hazardous than phasing them out. 

The action by the Environmental 
Pr otecti on Agency does not affect 
ongoing efforts to rid buildings of 
asbestos insulation. 


BAKER: 

U.S. on Hun Sen 

(Coutmwd from Page 1) 

Sen and to die Khmer Rougc, Mr. 
Baker added: “As the negotiating 
process quickens, we should in- ^ 
crease, not detaease, the influence 

off those who are best positioned, to 
counter the beaefidancs of aggres- 
sion and agents of brutality. 

Mr. Barn's declaration was the 
most explicit acknowledgment fay 
the Bush administration not only 
of Mr. Hun Sen’s staying power, 
but also of the prospect erf a sepa- 
rate deal for Cambodia, cutting out 
the Khmer Rouge. Prince Sihanouk 
and Mr. Hun Sen are scheduled to 
meet in Paris on July 24 for a fifth 
round of talks to try to f cage such a 

power- sharing arran gement 

“Wc urge our ASEAN friends to 
use their unity to do all they can to 
strengthen the prince’s position as 
he seeks to advance the process of 
national reconciliation," Mr. Baka 
said. 

Previously, the Bush administra- 
tion had followed a line, essentially 
laid down by the Chinese, who 
have been allied to the Khmer 
Rouge, that Mr. Hun Sen's govern- 
ment was ille gitimate and had to be 
dismantled entirely. ^ 

U5. officials still insist that ' 
there needs to be a transition from 
the status quo, to an interim gov- 
ernment that Prince Sihanouk 
would head, and then internation- 
ally supervised elections. 

But, as one administration offi- 
cial remarked, “if Hun Sen should 
win those elections, then so be it" 
Another factor encouraging the 
Bush administration to adopt a 
more tolerant stand toward Mr. 
Hun Sen is (he fact that during the 
talks conducted two weeks ago in 
Washington between United Stans 
and Soviet Asian experts, the Sovi- 
et side indiftgf<tri a willingness to 
accept a United Nations observer 
force t o verify a Vietnamese with- 
drawal from Cambodia. Thus far, 
Mr. Hun Sen had publicly rejected 
such a force. 

This is to be one of the ce&trar 
issues to be dismwH m an interna- 
troo&l conference on Cambodia 
scheduled to convene in Paris, in 
eariy August, following the talks 
between Mr. Hun Sen and the Sha- 
nouk-ted opposition coalition. 

Administration officials expre ss 
concern that the Paris t»Tlry, which 
are being sponsored by the French 
government, may fail because the 
Cambodian parties themselves may 
not have reached sufficient com- 
m oa gr ound. The administration, 
by proposing military aid toPrince 
Sihanouk ana the non-Communist ir 
ra^tance, was hoping to increase 
the prince’s bargaining power with 
Mr. Hun Sen. 

With the Pans taHr^ approach* 
Jog. one administration official 
Mid: “We emphasized to the 


suc ce8tful outcome, not the rim* ' 
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An Open Letter 
From Mr. Alan Bond AO 


Dear Reader, 

Events before the Australian Broadcasting 
Tribunal this week compel me to act to defend my 
integrity. Delays in the legal process mean that 
Z will not be able to dear my name for some time. 

Over the past 18 months I have been 
subjected to the most searing process of 
public scrutiny ever endured by a public figure in 
Australia. During this process the facts have often 
been obscured or simply ignored as a result of the 
determination of some commentators to penalise 
or pillory. 

I believe you should know the facts. 

The events of this week complete the official 
inquisition. The Tribunal has handed down two 
interim decisions. 

Firstly, the “Findings of Fact 7 ’ on 7 April, 
1989 and secondly, the “Fit and Proper” issue on 
26 June, 1989. 

I reject the “Endings of Fact” decision 
of 7 April, 1989. This concerned me and other 
executives of Bond Corporation Holdings in 
relation to the defamation settlement with Sir Joh 
Bjelke- Petersen and the Leigh Hall- AMP matter. 

I also reject the Australian Broadcasting 
Tribunal's decision of 26June, 1989 in relation to 
me as not being a “Rt and Proper” person to hold 
a broadcasting licence. 

These are the key background facts which 
have been dealt with in evidence before the 
Tribunal: 

February 1983 

On 2 February 1983, Brisbane television 
station QTQ9 carried a current affairs story 
accusing Sir Joh Bjelke -Ffeter sen of a gross abuse 
of office. 

On 4 February 1983, Sir Joh sued QTQ9 
for damages for defamation. The proceedings 
continued in the usual way and were being 
actively pursued by the then Queensland Premier. 

The programme was plainly defamatory 
and QTQ9 did not (and could not) prove the 
truth of the defamation. Sir Joh had Queen’s 
Counsel’s advice that he was entided to 
substantial damages. 

January 1985 

Bond Corporation Holdings Limited bought 
QTQ9 from AAA. The defamation action was 
disclosed as a possible liability and taken into 
account in the negotiation of the purchase price. 

October 1985 

Sir Joh raised the matter with me as 
Chairman of QTQ9. He demanded $1 million 
in settlement. After months of negotiations, the 
matter was settled by our insurance brokers 
for $400,000 with funds received from Bond 
Corporation. This settlement was properly 
documented and approved by both the Bond 
Corporation Holdings Limited and QTQ9 boards, 
and a Deed of Discontinuance was lodged 
with the Supreme Court of Queensland. 

A confidentiality clause was inserted in the 
settlement agreement in accordance with normal 
defamation practice and at the request of our 
insurance brokers solicitors. I never tried to 
disguise the amount of the settlement for any 
ulterior or improper motive. 


1986 

The setdement was agreed to for normal 
legal and commercial reasons and these were fully 
explained to the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal 
in 1986. The Tribunal accepted this explanation. 

January 1988 

Injanuary 1988, in a television interview 
with Jana Wendt, I erroneously answered a 
question in a way which may have suggested that 
Sir Joh had demanded an improper payment and 
I had improperly conceded. The Australian 
Broadcasting Tribunal began an inquiry. 

Both Sir Joh and I gave evidence to the 
inquiry that Sir Joh made no such demand. There 
was no bribe nor has the Tribunal found to the 
contrary. It has, however, ruled that my conduct 
was improper and that the transaction was also 
improper. 

I gave an honest and true account to the 
Tribunal of my negotiations with Sir Joh, including 
the negotiating techniques I used to try to 
persuade the Premier to reduce his claim 

Matters which have now emerged which 
were not dealt with before the Tribunal in 1986 
had either been genuinely forgotten or were 
properly considered, after advice, to be irrelevant 
at the time. 

The Tribunal had ample opportunity in 
1986 to pursue all aspects of the defamation 
settlement but it expressly sought to limit the 
scope of its inquiry. I never deliberately misled 
the Tribunal in 1986 or 1988. 

October 1988 

During the course of the inquiry 
the Tribunal added a new issue relating to a 
telephone conversation between myself and Leigh 
Hall of the AMP which took place after the AMP 
had made serious allegations about me and my 
executives in the midst of a highly publicised 
takeover. 1 told Mr. Hall that I would use my staff, 
meaning my corporate research staff who were 
experts in such matters, to gather material on 
AMP share transactions and that I would use 
that information publicly and on television, in 
reply to the AMP’s allegations against me. I never 
threatened to use Channel 9 television staff to 
collect the information (nor would there be any 
point in doing so because they were not experts 
in such matters) or to go on the Nine Network 
to expose the AMP 

Not a shred of evidence has been produced 
in the Tribunal’s inquiry that 1 or anyone 
associated with me has ever interfered with the 
selection and presentation of news or other 
programs on the Nine Network, nor would I ever 
attempt to do so. In fact some of the most probing 
scrutiny I have been subjected to has come from 
Channel Nine journalists. They are free to act 
without fear or favour and clearly do so. 

Undertakings 

I cannot understand why the Australian 
Broadcasting Tribunal has rejected my under- 
takings and the undertakings of Bond Media. 

I have never been a director of Bond Media. 
The undertakings by both Bond Media and me 
would have served to isolate further any 
perceived influence or control that I might have 
on Bond Media and its licensee companies 
through my shareholdings in Bond Corporation 
Holdings limited and my family company 
Dallhold Investments Pty. Ltd 


I took advice before making the relevant 
undertakings so that the Tribunal could make 
a proper final decision in the best interests of the 
shareholders and employees of Bond Corporation 
Holdings, Bond Media and the viewing public 
of Australia. 

It is unfortunate that the undertakings were 
not accepted by the Tribunal and it now seems 
inevitable the law will have to run its long and 
expensive course with the Administrative Appeals 
Tribunal rehearing the whole matter and also 
Federal Court proceedings. 

I am disappointed also that the course of 
action taken by the Tribunal further delays its 
final decision and continues to create unnecessary 
investor and media speculation and confusion in 
the marketplace. 

The one positive to emerge from these 
events is that serious shortcomings have been 
highlighted about the way in which the tribunal 
process is conducted in relation to the ownership 
and control provisions of the Broadcasting Act. 

It is widely acknowledged that no other Australian 
should again be subjected to such a drawn out 
process which results in such uncertainties and 
therefore changes must be made to the Act 
Ultimately this can only be good for the 
broadcasting industry. 

I hope the above information helps you 
understand what has occurred in the real world 
not in the rarefied atmosphere of the quasi judicial 
forum of the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal or 
the trial by media. Together these have created 
their own perceptions and misconceptions. 

My conscience is clear regarding my 
conduct and I intend to pursue every avenue 
open to me to clear my name. 

The matter referred to above has been 
judged by a Tribunal of three members who have 
decided that, after hearing evidence from many 
people, most of whom supported my situation, 
they would disbelieve that evidence and decide 
that 1 was not a “Fit and Proper” person to hold 
a broadcasting licence. 

Not one of the findings handed down 
by the Tribunal indicates that 1 have in any way 
damaged any fellow Australian. But the Tribunal’s 
declaration that I am not a “Fit and Proper” person 
has caused me great harm both personally and 
commercially. Its implications clearly go beyond 
the broadcasting industry and affect all my 
corporate activities in Australia and overseas. 

I am a builder of businesses. A competitor 
for Australia worldwide. My companies employ 
more than 25,000 people. My achievements have 
been shared by many of them who have played an 
important pan in those successes. I cannot accept 
that it is just, when considering the totality of my 
achievements that these can be undermined by 
an administrative body which has effectively 
imposed a life sentence on me. 

1 deeply regret that this stain on my 
reputation will endure until die Tribunal’s decision 
is set aside. 

I will not rest until it has been. 


Yours sincerely 



ALAN BOND A.O. 
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Oliver North’s Sentencing 


A Fitting Punishment 

The sentence given Oliver North was 
about right He won't have to go to prison, 
but be has hardly gone nnpunktywj The 
former marine lieutenant cokmd has been 
branded a felon, fined, pat on probation for 
two years, required to give 1,200 hours of 
community service (atop the months al- 
ready given to his defease) and forbidden to 
ever hold federal office. Those are not ex- 
actly grounds to ngoice. 

The argument is sometimes made that 
Iran-contra was never more than a political 
dispute — which policy to foDow in Central 
America — that got out of hand and did not 
bdong in court Not so. Iran-contra was, is, 
about whether the executive branch can 
pick and choose among the laws, defying 
those it does oot like The UJ3. system of 
government requires that this not be so. 
Everyone knows that there are government 
secrets that must be kept, but secret govern- 
ment in violation of publicly stated and 
legislated purpose is something else. The 
Inals are a test of the penalties involved. 
Can White House and agency nffiniala defy 
Congress on basic issues such as this with 
impunity, or can those who defy it in the 
future expect to pay a proportionate price? 
That is how to judge this sentence. 

The jury had not convicted Mr. North of 


several charges against him of lying to Con- 
gress. With a sharpness he showed through- 
out the trial, the judge, Gerhard GeseU, put 
the case back in focus. “Along the way you 
came to accept the mistaken view that Con- 
gress couldn’t be trusted . . . that the fate of 
the country could be left to a small inside 
group not elected that was free to ad as 
they chose while publicly professing to act 
differently,” he said by way of explaining 
the sentence. *1 believe you stiU lack a full 
understanding of how the public service has 
been tarnished." 

He tokl Mr. North he thought “jail would 
only harden your misconceptions” — not 
grounds for not sending him there. But he 
also said Mr. North was "really a low- 
ranking subordinate who was carrying out 
the instructions of a few cynical superiors.” 
So following orders is no excuse bothers in 
mitigation; that seems fair enough. 

No future defendant can expea to have a 
better chance than Mr. North to beat a rap 
such as this: heroic war record, chest full of 
medals, saving the president, world-class 
defense lawyer. Mr. North, though his case is 
on appeal, st31 loses. We think the word goes 
out sufficiently: You run a rogue policy 
even out of the White House — especially 


out of the White House — at your peril. 

i about. 


And that is what this case has been ; 


— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


He Should Go to Jail 


Mr. North won't go to prison even though 

he lied to Congress, shredded White Home 
documents and accepted a 514,000 security 
fence from an Iran-contra arms profiteer. 
His punishmmt — 1,200 bom of c om mu ni ty 
service, 5150,000 fine and time years’ sus- 
pended sentence — doesn't fit Ins f domes. 

Even a brief imprisonment might have 
inspired more public officials to comply 
with the law and legitimate inquiries from 
Congress. 

Perhaps uniquely among convicted fel- 
ons, Mr. North escapes prison largely be- 
cause he still will not acknowledge that 
what he did was a crime and a perversion of 
public service. 

“Jail would only harden your misconcep- 
tions,” said the trial judge, Mr. GesdL 

Thus did Oliver North, who cowed the 
Iran-contra committees, who won dismissal 
of the most serious charges against him and 
who persuaded a jury to acquit him of nine 
other counts, outwit one of the canniest 
federal judges. 


ices i nave oeeu convictea or serious 
s ... 1 grieve .over what happened. 
[ truly do pray about it every day." 
apparently rues getting caught more 


many mistakes and as a result of those 
mistakes l have been convicted of serious 
crimes ... 1 grieve over what 
And I ‘ ' 

He 

than committing felonies. 

The lenient sentence has some virtues. 

It denies the flag-waving orator of a self- 
professed martyrdom. It reduces his rank, 
in the judge's words, to that of “a low- 
ranking subordinate working to carry out 
the instructions of a few cynical superiors.” 

It makes it much harder for apologists to 
urge that be be given a presidential pardon. 
And it continues to point the finger of 


Indeed, Mr. North dearly expected 
tougher terms from Mr. GtscR who had 


brilliantly cut through complex issues of 
evidence and national security to bring the 
case to the sentencing stage. 

The closest Mr. North came to contrition 
was his piumfr ieri statement: *1 have made 


As Mr. North prepares his appeals, one 
of his bosses, John Poindexter, the former 
national security adviser, is prep a r i ng for 
his trial The responsibility, fortune and 
fate of those “few cynical superiors" re- 
mains to be determined. 

Oliver North bean responsibility as a key 
functionary, though not as architect, of the 
Iran-contra affair, which began with the folly 
of trading anns for hostages and culminated 
in forbidden aid to the Nicaragua rebels. 

When investigators came calling, how did 
he choose to stand tall? By stuffing docu- 
ments into a shredder and sneaking out othera 
in his secretary’s dress. A taste of prison 
would better fit the crime and the criminal. 


— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Glasnost’s Hardest Task 


A hundred forbidden topics can finally 
be argued openly in the Soviet bloc. Rus- . 
Hans for the first time can read that Trotsky 
was murdered by Stalin. Poles can assert 
that the Soviets, not the Nazis, slaughtered 
Polish officers at Katyn. The Baltic peoples 
can say aloud that their fate was sealed in a 
deal between Hitler and Statin. 

But a harder test for glasnost win be to 
tdl the truth about the stifling <rf Russian 
democracy. 

In 1917, when Russia was churning with 
discontent, a provisional government led by 
Alexander Kerensky was battered from the 
right by supporters of the deposed czar and 
from the left by Lenin's Bolsheviks. No 
slogan figured higher in Bolshevik demands 
than “Long live the Constituent Assem- 
bly!" So Trotsky shouted os he stormed out 
of a debate with Kerensky supporters. 

For a century, the demand for an elected 
parliament had been the rallying cry of every 
factum from left to center. “All the best 
people in Russia." wrote the radical play- 
wright Maxim Gorid, “had lived by the idea 
of a Constituent Assembly." On returning 
from exile, Lenin denied that he opposed 
elections: M 1 would call these charges deliri- 
ous raving if decades of political struggle 
had not taught me to view honesty in an 
opponent as a rare exception." 

Amazing ly, in tins turmoil, an election 
took place. In November, 42 minion voted in 
Russia's only free elections. The Bolsheviks 
polled 24 percent, failing to carry even Petro- 
grad. The winner was the non- Marxist Social 
Revolutionary Party, with 58 percent. Now 


Lenin took a scornful tack: “Since we made 
the misTake of pr omising the wadd that this 
talk shop would meet, we have to open it up 
today, but history has not yet said a word 
about when we will shut it down.” 

Even as the new deputies arrived in Pet- 
rograd and began to convene at Tauride 
Palace, troops blocked their way. This pro- 
voked a memorable outburst from Deputy 
SA. Sorokin, who recalled that thousands 
had died to bring about a Constituent As- 
sembly: “Now when the great dream is 
about to come true, yon dally with the idea 
OT a Bolshevik paradise, you refuse to do 
your duty ... If you dbg to tins mad 
delusion, you will reap its certain fruits: 
starvation, tyranny, dvfl war and horrors 
which you cannot even imagine." 

On Jan. 18, 1918, the soMkra allowed 
parliament to open. In a chaotic session, 
Bolsheviks shouted “Judas! Traitor!" as dep- 
uties refused to vote them total power. Stm, 
the assembly somehow managed to proclaim 
a republic and adopt other radical measures. 

All this was happening nnrier bristling 
guns. Finally, after 14 bans, a sailor named 
Zhdeznyakov said, “The guard is tired,” 
and democracy was dissolved. “The sunplc, 
open, brutal breaking up of Che Constituent 
Assembly," Trotsky recalled, almost with 
relish, “dealt formal democracy a blow 
from which it never recovered." 

Seventy years later, a new Soviet parlia- 
ment is groping to recover what was thrown 
away. But silence persists about bow the old 
assembly was killed. Glasnost has its limits. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Other Comment 


Troubling China Sanctions The Dilemma for Solidarity 


The sanctions the House has 

voted to hr mryar on fT™ 3 - over President 

n «-■_ -J — - uan onnHWlialP wt iV 


Btish's objections, seem appropriate, yet the 
" ' ’meting foreign 


idea of lawmakers conducting foreign policy 
independent of the White House is troubling. 

The overwhelming, bipartisan vote sug- 
gests that Mr. Bush needs to work mote 
closely with Congress in calibrating Wash- 
ington's response in C h i n a. Carelessly ap- 
plied. it could encourage hard-line leaders 
to even greater repression. Yet an overly 
conciliatory policy also has its limits, as is 
evident in South Africa. 

— The Detroit Free Press. 


After a decade of establishing their sup- 
port through opposition. Lech Walesa and 
his colleagues in Poland will not find it 
easy to share the odium of power, thus 
blurring Solidarity’s identity and risking 
association with failure. Mistrust of the 
Communists runs understandably deep. 
Yet events develop their own dynamic, and 
it is hard to imagine that there will ever* 
be an ideal moment for a Solidarity take- 
over. To share power might involve a short- 
term setback, yet hasten the advent of a 
fully democratic government 

— The Independent f London, j. 
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OPINION 


A Chance to Transform Communism Into Democracy 


I N POLAND and Hungary today, Europe 
has an unprecedented chance to transform 
rntnmnnigrn mto liberal democracy. No 
has ever done tins before No one knows wheth- 
er it can be done. Above all no one knows 
whether it can be done, as it must be date, 
peacefully, by evolution not revolution. 

Many are the causes that brought us this 
chance. Certainly the person of Mikhail Gorba- 
chev is important, both for the example of his 
own policies and for the sdf-restnrfnt with 
which he allows the states of the Warsaw Pact 
to work out their destinies in their own ways. 
But even more important are the chronic and 
closely interrelated economic crises of most of 
the countries within the Soviet empire, the 
associated wholesale collapse of ideology and 
self-confidence within the Communist 
class, the impact of ever closer relations 
the West, the unique example erf Solidarity in 
Poland, and other terms of democratic opposi- 
tion or social pressure from below. The “Gor- 
bachev” phenomenon is in largo measure a 
response to all this. 

As various are the definitions of the goal: 
independence, capitalism or democratic social- 
ism, a European Peace Order or a Common 
European Home. In this symphony of dreams 
we must never lose sight of the one essential 
instrument: liberal democracy, a government of 


By Timo thy Gaiton Ash, Janos Kis and Adam Michnik 
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we face some common problems that can only 
be solved together. The destruction of our natu- 
ral environment is the most important of our 
common problems, and nowhere is that de- 
struction more advanced than in Eastern Eu- 
rope. But this is no accident It is the direct 
result of a chronically wasteful system of pro- 
duction, submitted to no form of independent 
controL Some prophylactic measures may there- 
fore be effected by arrangements between erist- 

ing governments in East and West, But real cures 

will be found only m the transformation of the 
system. Only popiLar protest stopped the eco- 
logical tragety that would have resulted from the 
Crech-Hungarian project to build a bydrodeo- 


ans have Korea wim aoumouuu 
the Spam* model of a peaceful transrhon_ from 
dictaaSp to democracy . Bm Spam abrady had 
of a fee 

bones of a command economy. Spain had akjng, 
who decisively curbed the forces of reaction. 


Spam nail on raw u*. « w 7- 

Surtityand on the other the great Atlantia There 
air few better nochbars than a j Wide ocean. 

So Poland and Hungary need help, m demote 
’7 has 


trie dam an the Danube. Democracy is the key. 

ramaticalty 


the people, by the people, fa the people, an- 
chored m the rule of law, the freedoms intrinsic 


Economic recovery does not automatic _ 
follow from democratization. But a central fea- 
ture of Communism is the subordination off 
economic rationality to the demands of politi- 
cal domination. As political dictatorship is the 
root cause of the Communist states' economic 


ranzanou auu m mmiimm o w w * w 

bem offered already, by presidents GcoigBBi 
and Francois hfitternmd, by Pome Minister 
Mairaret Thatcher and by Chancellor Helmut 
KohLto those political leadership s that partly 
miriatg and parity cannot prevent what is now 
half reform and half peaceful revolution. Yet 
more is needed as to how tins Western 


to a market economy and the pluralism of a 
developed civil society. 

The excessive armaments in Europe may now 
at last be reduced by multilateral negotiation. 
But weapons in themselves are not the causes of 
wars, and the mere absence of weapons is not 
the crucial guarantee of peace, least of all the 
absence of some weapons while others remain. 
Since 1945, wars have been f ought between 
democracies and dictatorships, b e t we en dicta- 
torships and between Communist states. No 
war has been fought by one liberal democracy 
against another. Democracy is the key. 

As the recent declaration in Bonn of the 
Soviet and West German g o v e r nments insists, 


1 -ri" 8 qua non for then- ec onomic recovery. 
Here again, democracy is the key. 

Democracy is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition. For neither Poland nor Hungary can 
seriously hope to make this peaceful transfor- 
mation without a lot of hdp mam their friends. 
Thor economic crisis, and in particular their 
indebtedness in hard currency, are far too deep. 
The social and political d i momas are far too 
intractable. As one Russian writer has well put 
it: We know that yon can turn an aquarium into 
fish soup; the problem is howto turn fish soup 
back into an aquarium. 

For more than a decade, east-central Europe- 


more ~ — : 

economic action can directly hdp the political 

transition and economic transformation. 

Both countries may soon have parliaments 
reflecting a ggnirine popular vote. But the peo- 
ple elect only their parliamentary representa- 
tives. Initially at least, the whole apparatus of 
the stale will continue to be occupied by the 
Communist Party. So a vast amount will still 
have to be chang ed, from the distorting role of 
the nomenklatura through the fu nc tioning of 


“1992." already strains the patience of many , 

ply do what poll tioans want \fatotoWom. 
may understandably put their own mterralg j 
before that of bufldmg democracy m counter 
of which they know little. Strangdytoocgh, 
many West Germans may even put them awn 
interests before those of encouraging aemocra- 
cy in East Germany. The fact remmns: Therea 
a great chance, but it carries a pro* - A- 

The price of not hdping,howwer,co ddbe&r 
laraer. At the moment, the tranatico to democra- 
cy, however tense and fraugu, is the optyaHer- 
native to a lasting destamfizatioa of Eastern 
Europe. Of course, we cannot exclude the poeri- 
bflhy of a icverad in Soviet poJky. Bat a Pax 
Sovietica can no longer be restored m tins region. 
Tfv Snvirt Union has not the resources for that. 
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Without Western help it win be impossible to 
fight these essential political battles, while at 
the same time effecting the necessary, painful 
economic transformation. Without western 


help, soxmnUng wifi give: either the patience of 
the people, or the self-restraint of the rulers, or 
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By Alice H. Henkm 

N EWYORK— The United States 

miwwl an T rp p p rtant opportuni- 
ty in Paris last month dining the 35- 
natiou conference reviewing human 
rights as part of the Helsinki process. 

In the past, meetings of the nations 
that signed the Helsinki Final Act in 
1975 have been confrontations be- 
tween East and West, with each side 
criticsing the human rights practices 
of the other and refuting to note viola- 
tions by its tide. This time, doubtless 
reflecting developments w ithin the 
Eastern bloc and between the East 
and West, there was a signal depar- 
ture: First Hungary and then the So- 
viet Union sharply criticized hitman 
rights abuses by their Warsaw Pact 
ally Romania. The United Stales did 
not seize the opp or t uni ty to further 
transform the character of the Hel- 
sinki process and to publicly ac- 
knowledge the serious and notorious 
abuses by its NATO ally Turkey. 

The head of one Western delega- 
tion did include Turkey, along with 
Bulgaria, Romania, Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany, in alist of nations 
died for violations of human rights. 
Nevertheless, discussion by the Unit- 
ed States of Turkey’s human rights 
abuses — including the routine use of 
torture in police security stations — 
was, at be«, apparently relegated to 
the conference corridors or treated to 
the land of “quiet diplomacy” that 
often accomplishes nothing. In Paris, 
as at previous Helsinki meetings, tire 
official U.S. policy seems to have 
been not to criticize allies, no matter 
how gross their abuses. 

Meanwhile, the police in Turkey 
continue to torture with virtual impu- 
nity. The grim stories recounted by 
victims indude accounts of beatings, 
the use of electric shocks on sensitive 
parts off the body, being hosed with 
high-pressure water and being 
hanged by the arms in one or another 
of several barbaric postures. 

The torture takes place in police 





stations during the 15-day period of 
incommunicado detention that is 
permitted by Turkish law. And that it 
occurs is no “dirty secret" Accounts 
of torture have appeared in the Turk- 
ish press and have been discussed in 
die Turkish par liament. Repots of 
nongovernmental human rights orgor 

mvatiq nc, including Th e J I S, Helsinki 

Watch Committee, have identified 
same of the buddings, and even the 
rooms, where torture occurs. 

Turkey recently ratified both die 
UN and the E ur ope an conventions on 
torture, in a much-welcome commit- 
ment to at least the rhetoric of human 
rights. It is certainly now appro p ri ate 
to demand that its practices match its 
written commitment. Since torture is 
not official policy, the government 
Should, at a mi nim u m end the long 
period of tDcommuTricado detention 
following arrest and permit those ar- 
rested to see their femmes and lawyers 
without delay. (Legislation proposing 
das, introduced in committee m die 
parliament, was twice defeated fay 
members of the ruling Motherland 
In addition, the authorities 
make un ann o u nced visits to 
police stations, saw, the equipment 
used in these places of torture; prose- 
cute those involved and impose severe 
sentences on anyone J 


canty and Cooperation in Europe, is 
nod <2 hn- 


community of nations signatory to 
' Helsinki ; 


tire Helsinki acL 
It is time to strike a blow for decen- 
cy and to denounce government 
abuse of individual rights, whether 
those abuses take ptooe m a NATO or 
a Warsaw Fact nation. In the words 
of President Francois Mitterrand of 
France, when he addressed the dele- 

r s during the opening session of 
Paris conference, “Let us call 
rhetoric to acconnL” Such calls 
should be loud and dear, and made 
to allies as well as to adversaries. 


The writer, a lawyer, is rice chairman 
of the US. Helsinki Watch Committee 
and attended the conference in Paris as 
apubSc member tf die U.S. delegation. 
She contributed this comment to (he 
International Horrid Tribune. 


Free Trade? It Can Bloom Like Roses 


ASHINGTON —To most 1 


iosipeo- 

ple, roses evoke images of blos- 
soming romance. But in Washington, 
roses have recently come to represent 
not just romantic symbols, but a 
strong lesson about economic realities. 
It’s a story not of the blush of first love 
but the benefits <rf free trade. 

The international trade debate is 
filled with enough oonfb'cting theo- 
ries to numb the minds of most poli- 
cymakers as well as most consumers, 
the terms “free trade," “fair trade,” 
“national treatment,” “managed 
trade,” “reciprocity" and “protec- 
tionism" are frequently presented 
with modi enthusiasm, but without 
much explanation. It is sometimes 
necessary to focus on a single product 
to sort through these confbctiog theo- 
ries and to rwffirm the benefits to the 
consumer and a nation of free trade. 

A recently issued report by the In- 
ternational Trade Commission, the 
“Competitive Conditions in the U.S. 
and World Markets for Fresh Cut 
Roses,” offers some perspective. The 
Study was mandated by Congress as 
part of last year's trade bOL It arose 
from concerns expressed by congres- 
sional supporters of the domestic rose 
industry (mainly in California, Mich- 
igan and Colorado) that increased 
imports of these flowers (mainly from 

Colombia, but also from Mexico, 

Holland and Israel) were threatening 
the domestic industry. 

Rales of roses in the United Slates 
are not inconsequential. Overall, they 
are expected to top 830 milHon stems 
m 1989. But the U.S. produce rs’ mar - 
fcet share has fallen from 73 percent 
in 1985 to 62 percent in 1988. 

Six months ago, conventional wis- 
dom was ready to Name this dedine 
on the usual culprit! foreign, govem- 
ment-subsifBzed imports. Then the 
1TC released its linage report m 
ApriL The principal finding? That 
both domestic production and im- 
ports of fresh cut roses have risen in 


By John R. Block 


recent years because of the 
growth in consumer demand, 
reason is ample: Aggres si ve sale ef- 
forts fay rose importers have helped 
open up new markets for roses mat 
never before existed. Both domestic 
and foreign rose producers have beli- 
ef i ted from these developments, 
which have made roses available to 
consumers in supermarkets and other 
convenient outlets for the first tim^ 
US. production, for example, has 
jumped 10 percent, from 47<r million 
stems to 522 million- During this pe- 
riod, UJS. rose industry revenues 


climbed fay 12 percent, reaching an 
d $171 ‘ — 


estimated $171 motion in 1988. 

Foreign producers have experi- 
enced even stronger growth. Acood- 
ing to the ITC analysis, kfflger growing 
seasons and effideut distribution — 
not g o ve rn ment support — enabled 
these producers to meet growing UiL 
consumer demand, which increased a 
remarkable 190 xmDioa stems, or 30 
percent, from 1985 to 1988. Foreign 
producers were thus able to respond 
to substantial new U.S. demand for 
roses that domestic producers would 
have been unable to meet becaose of 
a lack of land and labor. 

Both domestic and foreign rose pro- 
ducers profited. But the dear winner 
was the US. consumer, who found 
ample supplies of roses available year- 
roand al cooQMtUive prices. 

More generally, the year-round 
availability of popular fresh fruits, 
such as kiwis, cantaloupe and pineap- 
ple — only possible through winter 
tmperting — have helped boost do- 
mestic demand by re- shaping Ameri- 
can shopping ana eating habits. 

Economic success stories tins type 
are possible only in an environment 
that encourages free and fair trade 
for agricultural goods. America's 
willingness to takedown barriers to 


itural trade, to welcome the 
— n ge of competition, is dearly 
paying off. New domestic product 
markets are being created, many of 
which offer UJL farmers and agricul- 
tural producers needed diversifica- 
tion opportunities. At the same time, 
US. consumers are seeing widening 
choice at their local market 
Unfortunately, antiquated tariff 
structures abroad continue, in some 
rases, to limit U.S. export opportuni- 
ties. In regard to roses, for example, 
the International Trade Commission 
study found that high tariffs put on 
s u m mer rose imparts by the Europe- 
an Community had “significantly im- 
peded the inflow of roses from non- 
EC member countries," inrinrfmp the 
Uniled States. The ITC also found 
that Japan's nontariff barriers, such 
as lengthy quarantine inspection pro- 
cedures, result in extensive damage to 

lmnnrlfH nrnHticr* th unln i 


the overall attractiveness of export- 
ing fresh-cut flowers to Japan. 

For consumers both in and outride 
the United States, an end to unpro- 
ductive agricultural trade policies 
would offer the promise of lower 
prices at grocery checkout lines in 
years ahead. The kssou of the rose 
market — where the tide of ruing 
imports has helped buoy UJS. produc- 
ers — is important to keep in mind 

The resolution of trade disputes will 
no doubt be a critical topic at next 
week’s Paris economic s ummi t meet- 
ing- PreridentGeoree Bush, West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
other leaders cf the top industrial na- 
tions will discuss the pros and cans of 
tariffs and other barriers to agricultur- 
al trade. One hopes there win Sk a few 
roses rat the table as wdL 


The writer is president of the Na- 
ttonal-Amerkm Wholesale Grocers' 
Association. Be contributed tins com- 
ment to The Washington Post. 
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If There Is Indeed Hope, 
There Must Be Realism 


B 


By Miklos Haraszti 

UDAPEST — President George There is no guarantee from 110 

Soviet Union that, in spite all of its 


The just-completed human rights 
conference in Paris, officially named 
the First Conference of the Human 
Dimension of the Conference on Se- 


tbe beginning of a new round 
man rights negotiations. Another 
such conference will take place in 
Copenhagen in 1990 and a third in 
Moscow m 1991. There is an oppor- 
tunity to convert these meetings mto 
more authentic occasions to promot- 
ing human rights throughout the 


Bush, will see an enormous leap 
toward on the way from Commu- 
nism to democracy when he visits 
Poland and Hungary next week. 

He wiQ have the problem of dead- 
ingwham to congratulate to iL 

Ms other problem might well be 
whether he may come to regret those 
congratulations after he leaves, as hap- 
pened after Us recent writ to China. 

To avoid the kind of disappoint- 
ment that he must be suffering now 
when he reflects on his visit to Beij- 
ing, he should not be too shy or too 
diplomatic about continuing to press 
to h uman rights. 

The Hungarian developments over 
die last year surprise even me, the 
perpetual opporitiamsL 

Only last month, I came back to 
Budapest after spending the academ- 
fc year at Baid College m New Yoik. 
There, as a “dissident in xeside&ce,” I 
tried to observe and understand the 
upheavals taking place in die Soviet- 
occupied part of Europe. 

* How could I not be optimistic at 
(hw time? 

I came back on the eve of June 16, 
when a crowd officially estimated at 
250,000 gathered in Budapest to a 
ceremony marking the reburial of 
Imre Nagy, the prime minister during 
the 1956 uprising against Soviet dom- 
ination, and to commemorate execut- 
ed freedom fighters whom Janos Ka- 
dar, the general secretary and then 
president of the Communist Party, 
had fought to forget with a Macbeth- 
ian obsession. 

Exactly one war before, Mr. Ka- 
dafs successor, Karoty Grosz, had or- 
dered the polioe to use tnmdbaons and 
tear gas to breakup a rally in. Budapest 
by a thousand people, including my- 
self, demanding just such a ceremo- 
ny. “Never," Mr. Grosz said. 

1 received the invitation to Bard in 
spring 1988 when I was an editor of 


dwriaration s, it won’t interfere. Nor 
have the Polish and Hungarian au- 
thorities at the negotiating table yet 
gotten rid of the guns in thor poems. 

As Victor Orban, a speaker at the 
June 16 ceremony, tod the assem- 
bled crowd: “We are not especially 
thankful that we are not bring massa- 
cred Hke those students in Beying, 
since we could be massacred if the 
authorities wished We need to create 
a situation in winch they cannot dp-, 
press us, even if they want to." 

If there is hope, it doeoft come 
from the growmg realism of thieCoBb 


Make no mistake. We 
have not yet reached 
apmntofno return. 


munist 


in Moscow, Warsaw 


out parties 
and Budapest 
Realign on the part of the Wert 
and realism on the part of us 
pressed East Europeans 
much more hope than that. 

There is also hope in the fact that 
East Europe has had its Ttanam 


a water 


fy for the 
absolutely 
.Ourjour- 
weekty with 
theConmm- 


an underground 
whose work was 

Today I wouldn’t 
position. Censorship 
ceased to exist in 
nal has become a 

public distribution. 

nist Party has agreed to negotiate 
with the opposition. 

_ I am now a member of the opposi- 
tion delegation meeting with govern- 
mail authorities to prepare a new 
press law. 

So why am 1 still worried? 

If I think of Beying it is not only 
because Mr. Grosz is still in power, 
even with the shift by the Commu- 
nist Party to widen its leadership by 


electing a four-man presidency.' So, 
10 ordered the 


Squares arid has learned its 
from them. 

Even though the democratic move- 
ments of East Europe today are 
stranger than ever, with the experi- 
ences of 1956, 1968 and 1981 in mind, 
we don't have to be warned that post- 
Communist democracy is best when 
cooked on a low flame. 

Poland and Hungary are engaged 
in a conspiracy of caution. Thedemo- 
oatic movements in both countries 
have decided to renounce the taking 
of revenge to earlier failures and to 
let the Communists retire from power ' 
step by step. 

But to help the one-party role to its 
rainless collapse, we need from the 
West not only caution but resolution. 

Here are some truths that East Eu- 
ropeans have learned from their hu- 
man rights battles: Oppression never 
eases without pressure from foreign 
gpveaunents; external p r ess ur e is 
never couuteiproductive, and in the 
case of countries that would like to 
keep advantageous relations with the 
West, such pressure always hetyfi,.ot 
the very least, to halt (be wtasoutir 
of oppression. ” 

Mr. Bush will address these issues 
the right way if, when be comes to 
Poland and Hungary, he responds 
not only as a guest of the Communist 
governments but also as a guest of the 


too, are those who 

crackdown against those whose pro- 
test a year ago forced the changes 
that the government is now so eager 
to show Mr. Bush. 

There should be no mistake. We 
have not yet reached a point of no 
return. 


! he can send a 1. _ 

that the West will not moke hwmmt 
rights concessions on political 
grounds to anyone. 


The author, a writer and an erBtarOf 
the journal Beszelo, contributed £to 
comment to The New York Times . " 


100 , 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: Tribute to Raspail 

PARIS — A statue to Raspail, the 
oieimst, who employed most of the 
nme he spent in prison as a political 

offender m the composition cf works 

treating of atoms and dements, will 
be tavriled to-day [Juty 7]. The mon- 
ument stands at the jimtkon of the 
Ras P*w and Edgard 

newspaper, the Rdfomtateur. 


meats wifl begin in the Hoose.af 
Lords to-morrow [July 8J. 

1939s State Within a State 


BERL IN — A vast organization to 
5*ed up the emigration of Jews from 
Uennany is to be set up under T tte 
tarns or a law announced here idday 
[July6].ItwiIIbeagtatewitiimastaMi- 

every phase of Jewish life 
mitier the tolerance of Dr. Wfflieim 
rrick, _the Minister of thg T^trior. The 
<*£anizatioa, to be called the Rricfa 


1914: Ulster’s Isolation? 


LONDON — Events are now mov- 
ing rapidly in the hammering out of 

the temporary settlement of the 
Home Rule problem. Principal 
amendments propose the exclusion 
of the whole geographical province 
of Ulster, the deletion of the 


£®ooation of Jews in Germany, nasi 

gsswshftrsja' 

necessary, their food and doth- . 
mg. An editorial in “VMkisdwB^ - 
explains that under the near 
system todwSlno 

IldKAf 


ivMh together. And the rulers still have ffie .. 

guns. We think of Tiananmat^Squmr. ■ 

Wt^e We* £dy 

Vast have been wasted m Eastcro E arCge . 

¥ . .v*. Me riven to the wtobe 


g^m food will no longer be takes 
am 1 the mouths of Aryan cbfldrm for 
jhc feeding of Jew> ^ 


iiuw me State has taken ate a 
«•»«*». tuK uacuoa ot me ame “Tb/Narin/Kj? : exactly thecasn- - 
limit and the abolition of the county the miSS ‘ 

opinion. Discussion of the amend- 
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OPINION 


•' Mil*! II,- H, : 


Abortion Wars’ in the ’ 90 s? 

* The Majority Won’t Allow It 

By William S afire 
W^HtNGTO N -Read the doom- 
▼ ▼ saying dissent, listen to the Kfcfiil 


THE- STREETS OF 
GOTHAM CITY 
WERE A DANGEROUS 
JUNGLE mii A 
VILLAIN AROUND 
EVEW CORNER 


“f you to the 

*“ America faces a 
^?rieof abortion wars" — ihedonri- 
nation of local and national politics by 

moral-cultural equivalent of Vietnam. 

* I* won’t happen. 

1 Yes, the pro-lifers will accent the 
supreme Court’s invitation to redouble 
efforts to rennet abortion in the SO 
state legislatures. 

And yes. the pro-choicers wfll ener- 
gze thar sflent majority to win rights in 
the political arena they ihcrughthad 
been given by the court/ 

But Ok analogy to slavoy is as distort- 
ed as the analogy to murder, America is 
notabout to fight a dvil war on this issue. 

The court made a point of saying it has 
pot overturned Roe v. Wade’acentral 


. In practice, reproductive freedom has 
Us tinuis. That ai ggeas a third ppH tfral 
L to be heard from. 


we are 


ns “pro-compromist" As a result, 
— ■ reviled as uuprincqiled, gutless, 
wishy-washy, apathetic. 

Politicians who otherwise enjoy a good 
ft rari dlc think erf themselves gniltify as 

hemp TnHeciave when saying “pe rsraiaUy 

but” on the abortion issue. 

— mp has not yet H^Fnwt itself 
because it does not realize it is the true 
majority anH the ultimate decider. 
America will not polarize; on the con- 
r, after a couple of firestorms and 
.. aps a one-dection binge, the abor- 
tion absolutists, {no and and, are Ekriy 
to alienate more voters than they enlist. 

“Pro-chaiceprotesierew!w an 
Ame rican flag in Minneapolis/* goes the 
lead of Wednesday’s Associated Press 
story, “were attacked by three waiters 
from a topless bar.” Tiy to identify with 



What Hot Fools We Men Be 

By Bill Earls 

IDDLEFTELD, Connecticut — It 


V - 5“ central from a topless bar.” Try i 
ulra that a womans early decision to anybody m that episode. 

°SF Justice Sandra As Americans see more ugly confron- 
tation on televi rio n, 


D^y OXjonnor ever likely to go that far. 

States will be allowed to determine 
throughthe democratic process what 
local restrictions apply, at what point in 
pregnancy the mother’s right to decide 
'fj&ds, and if the local public pays. 

This devolution of power means »h«*t 
the absolutists on both sides are 
doomed to disappointment 

Only one American in 10 believes 
that abortion is murder and must be 
outlawed; that pro-life minority, no 
matter how well organized, is not going 
to elect enough legislators to make ear- 
ly abortion illegal again in more than a 

few states, even if a future court revers- 
es Roe v. Wade. 

An even smaller pro-choice minority 
on the other side believes that a fetus, 
after quickening, deserves no protection 
at all Ninety percent of abortions take 
place in the nisi trimester; only 1 percent 
are performed after the halfway point — 
that shows the majority erf Americans 
judge late abortion to be wrong. 


^UT THERE WAS ONE VILLAIN WHOSE 
CUNNING KNEW NO BOUNDS. Mi ONE 
WEEK HE TOOK MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FROM INNOCENT CITIZENS 

ms ms DAsmsuw demon ? 

MS IT THE JOKER.? 
WAS IT THE WDJHJER. ? 

IT WAS 


THE MERCHANMZiER 


back to the Caste System 

T HE JUSTICES docked the core is- 
sue — whether or not women have a 
constitutionally protected right to an 
abortion — instead chnr«ing die more 
lengthy, painful process of taking away 
abortion rights one rule and one regula- 
tion at a tune. Their muddled matssm 
will divide a troubled nation further % 
raising tiie specter that abortions once 
again will be available to same but not aH 
What we’re hearing now is that abor- 
tions are still O-K. — if a woman can 
afford to get one. If she is poor and 
dependent on welfare and other govern- 
ment services, like many pr egnan t teens 
and minority women, she’ll be on her 
own in many states. Such a caste system 
is unfair and punitive. 

— The Idaho Statesman. 


— — win 

cease to be a dirty word. (Watch for the 
telltale sign: Some television reporter will 
casually refer to “pro-comp forces.") 

The political vacuum that now exists 
is caused partly by the withdrawing 
wuit.^p^ ^^hcy ass^ofth ^mfr 

who figure oat new, non defensive ways 
to appeal to the reasonables. 

Pro-comp pols and supporters who 
like their pnvacy will refuse to be 
drawn into abstractions like pinpoint- 
ing the start of human life or looking 
out for Penumbra One. 

Rather, we will focus on the econom- 
ic and social cost of refusing to fund 
abortions for women too poor to travel 
to a “free" state. Liberals will dwell on 
unfairness; some conservatives will oj>- 

Euxf balries^or \rin C nrgjje^a S privately 
funded alternative; positivists will em- 
phasize the adoption option. 

Within pro-comp, a faction will ar- 
gue that technology, not legislation, 
will leapfrog the law: To counter the 
inexorable availability of abortion-by- 
pffl, people with a respect for incipient 
me should press development of safe 
methods of inducing temporary infer- 
tility in men as wefl as women. 

Many of us are tom by this quicken- 
ing conflict of individual rights, but we 
know we are not ane-issne voters: The 
pro-compromise camp will rqect poli- 
ticians who slavishly follow pro-life or 
pro-choice fundamentalists. 

Our time has not yet come. The con- 
testants — the tree believership of both 
sides, each encumbered by a lunatic 
fringe — will bestride the coverage of 
politics into 1990. 

By then, the court will be half-out, the 
legislatures half -in, the two sides ex- 
hausted, the public fed — and we will 
be fresh. At that time we’ll elect those 
who will do best for the most 
The New York Tones. 



GET YOUR OFftOAL 
BATMAN T-SHIRTS, RINGS, 
AND UNDERWEAR HERE.! 
BATMAN WATCHES! 
BATMAN PERFUME., 
HNRGSL.AfJD 
NMUCUPPERi 
BATtoUNS* 
batbaubJ. 

All- THINGS 

batty 

HERE? 




is high summer in the Connecticut 
monsoon season: 87 or so degrees and 
humidity maybe higher than that. The 
dogs are flopped in the shade. The flags 
hang limp on their poles. Children run 
under lawn sprinklers or splash in pools. 

And I am wearing a tie. 

Around me on the street and the of- 
fice, there are, as the writer Irwin Shaw 
said, girls in their summer dresses. The 
dresses are made of gossamer — cotton, 
nylon and other light material. They 

MEANWHILE 

catch what Utde breeze there is and look 
absolutely comfortable. 

And I am wearing long sleeves. 

Women come to business meetings in 
open-neck blouses, in short sleeves, in 
lightweight skirts. 

And 1 am wearing a jacket. 

Men’s fashion is silly enough the rest 
of the year. Why do we wear ties, which 
are no more than vestiges of the embla- 
zoned shields of the Middle Ages? Why 
do we wear jackets, designed for the 
outdoors, indoors? Why do we wear 
, sleeves? French cuffs? 

To reason except blind tradition. But 
what is simply ally in November or 
February is painful and dumb in July. 

People collapse of heat prostration 
and sun stroke in the summer heat Tele- 
vision commentators and newspaper 
health writers say that the first thing to 
do for a heat victim is loosen his collar. 

The only ones choking under buttoned 
collars are men — tie-wearing men. 

Baseball players wear short-sleeved 


jerseys. Kids wear T-shirts, Women 
wear blouses with short sleeves. 

Men wear long sleev es. Why? 

TWaiw short sleeves look silly. Grown 
men look like gawky teen-agers with 
their wrists poking out from a jacket. 

A jacket. In temperatures that ap- 
proach the flash point of phosphorus, in 
which radiators roil over. 

Not just a jacket, but often a suit 
jacket. A jacket with matching pants. 
Long pants. 

Women —lawyers, accountants, sec- 
retaries, teachers — wear skirts that 
allow for summer breezes and ventila- 
tion. Mailmen wear shorts. 

So why do male accountants, lawyers 
and marketers wear jackets in summer? 
Ties? Long pants? Long sleeves? 

Not because it’s comfortable; it cer- 
tainly isn’t. Not because it makes sense. 

But because all the other men are 
wearing them. And to wear something 
different — a golf shirt to a marketing 
meeting, Bermuda shorts to the office 
— would be looked at much askance. 

For years, men have kidded women 
about their fashion foibles — the way a 
few ma gft7im»s can dictate the rise and 
fall of 'Bemlines, for instance, or the 
fashionable colors. But you have to 
wonder who deserves the kidding. 

And in the heal of July, when the 
women I work with look cool and re- 
laxed in lightweight blouses and dress- 
es and the men are sweating in ties, 
buttoned collars and jackets irs not the 
women who look silly. No way. 

The author, a corporal* writer, contrib- 
uted this lament to The New York Tones. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


C hin a: The Army Assault, and Some Earlier Upheavals 

Regarding “ China : The Amy J 
Crack Down" (Opinion, June 27): 


Had to 


Having just returned from nmu 
where I spent considerable time during 
the martial law period talking with stu- 
dents in Beijing, I can assure Professor 
■ Chi-Chen Wang that the discontented 
in the streets of China 's cities num- 
bered in the hundreds of thousands, 
and that what they demanded was 
nothing more than basic hitman rights 

Students repeatedly emphasized that 
they were seeking to bring about con- 
structive change and “correct adminis- 
tration” within the current system, par- 
ticularly the elimination of widespread 
corruption at all levels of government 
In an attempt to justify the army’s 
violent response. Professor Wang 
points out that students resorted to 
violence and destruction of property. 
He neglects to mention that most stu- 
dents were unarmed and did not active- 
ly resist, and that there was virtually no 
violence on their part prior to the 
army’s assault. 

JOHN P. PETTUS. 

Alexander, Arkansas. 


Mr. Wang, professor emeritus of Chi- 
nese literature at Columbia University, 
defends the Tiananmen massacre and 
says that students had been led to “in- 
dulge in disruptive violence" and that 
the amry “was called in just in time." He 
contends that “the 40 years of Commu- 
nist role is the only penod of stability in 
CHhm in thhi century." 

k be unaware of the total disruption of 
the nation's life caused by Mans rural 
people’s communes and the Great Leap 
Forward, or erf the Cultural Revolution? 

L LAD ANY. 

Hong Kong. 

The editorial cartoon by Hertrfock in 
your issue of June 19, depicting Prime 
Minister Li Peng as a victor with blood 
chi his hands, is offensive. Westerners 
have admired the reforms of Deng Xiao- 
ping, and China is a friendly nation 
During the Cultural Revolution, juve- 
nile delinquents were turned loose to ter- 
rorize a nation, and hundredfi of thou- 
sands were killed. Is it not human for 
those who were its victims to perhaps 
overreact to student unrest? The magic 
ward “democracy” was used, but another 


revolution 200 yean asp proclaimed “Li- 
berty, Fratcmitfe, Fgahtfer and then pro- 
duced the Reign of Tenor. 

It is regrettable that repre ssi on contin- 
ues in China, but it is good that the 
country was spared civil war. 

RAMON M. ESTEVE Jr. 

Pandex, Switzerland. 

Professor Wang asserts that “all move- 
ments and demonstrations, all rebellions 
that fail or revolutions that succeed, are 
instigated by a handful of men who seek 
power so that they can impose on the 
majority their particular brand of tyran- 
ny. The U.S. avfl right* movement, the 
popular uprising in the Philippines that 
removed Ferdinand Marcos and the 
mov ement led by Mahatma Gandhi to 
end British tyranny in India are just three 
of many examples that demonstrate bow 
wrong this chum is. 

McKAY RUSSO. 

Canadensis, Pennsylvania. 

For a NATO Pa rliame nt 

Americans are taxed over $150 billion 
a year for the defense of Europe. Yet 
after 40 years of alliance they still have 
no real say in the absurdities — the 


ineffective separate narinnal armies, the 
fragmentation of European procure- 
meats — that at once make the defense 
of Western Europe so expensive and so 
inadequate. This is taxation without rep- 
resentation on a grand scale. 

Nor, to be fair, should West Europeans 
be deprived of their rights to representa- 
tion in the formulation of Ui£ policies 
that, more than anything dse, determine 
European defense and foreign policies. 

The only solution is to establish 
a NATO Parliament with the right to set 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization po- 
licy and the right to tax Europeans and 
Americans equitably for defense. 

Some steps have been taken toward 
this end. After years of fighting the 
NATO bureaucracy (and national bu- 
reaucracies, too) the Association to 
Unite the Democracies got a North At- 
lantic Assembly established in 1966. It 
has never bad the power to overcome the 
absurdities in NATO, but it brings us 
within striking range. 

What remains to be done is to elect 
the North Atlantic Assembly directly, 
and to take power for it away from the 
NATO bureaucrats. Then we shall all 
have representation to match taxation, 
and the incredibly expensive duplica- 


tion and irrationality in NATO defense 
will be overcome quickly. 

HENRY P. SMITH 3d. 

Chairman, 
Association to Unite 
the Democracies. 

Washington. 

The Plight of Syrian Jews 

In response to “In (Syria, the Plight of 
Jews Who Can’t Get Out" (Opinion, June 
22) by Robert Goldmann: 

For as long as humanity can remem- 
ber. there have been Jews in Syria. Be 
they now a minority or not, the country 
is also theirs, and they have the right to 
live there, like any other Syrian. 

If Jews resort to exile, it is because 
everything is done to make their lives 
miserable. It is easy to predict that the 
Syrian Jews will never all be allowed to 
lrave, because they are used as a weapon 
against Israel and the Jewish community 
worldwide. Amnesty International and 
other human rights groups should de- 
mand that each nmmn being be allowed 
to live fredy in his or her own country. 

RANDA ARACTINGl. 

Paris. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Janos Kadar Is Dead in Budapest at 77 


\ The Associated Press 

BUDAPEST — Janos Kadar, 
who came to power in Hungary 
after Soviet troops and tanks 
crushed the 1956 anti-Slalimst up- 
rising and who ruled for 32 years, 
died here Thursday at 77, the state- 
run news agency MTI reported. 

MT1 said Mr. Kadar died after a 
“prolonged and grave Alness.” He 
had been reported ill in April and 
was rushed to a hospital Monday 
with pneumonia and severe breath- 
ing and circulatory problems. 

Turbulent Career 
By Wolfgang Saxon 

Set* York Times Service 

Mr. Radar’s career spanned the 
turbulent evolution of co mmunis m 
in Eastern Europe. As the turmoil 
of the 1950s gave way to grudging 
acceptance, be conjured up what 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, the former 
Soviet leader, dubbed “goulash 
communism." And be in voted a 
shibboleth of party orthodoxy. de- 
f&uing. “Those who are not against 
us arc for us." 

All along, Mr. Radar's career re- 
flected the grim and often deadly 
ironies of an era, of decades spent 
cm either side of prison walls with 
ihe torturers or those tortured. 

As a teen-age mecha n ic, growing 
aware of soaal injustice, he em- 
braced communism and was jailed 
for iL In World War II. his courage 
propelled him to party leadership 
in the underground. Hungary was 
fichting alongside Nazi Germany, 
and most party chieftains were bid- 
ing their time in Moscow. 

When Stalinism b rurally tight- 
ened its reign. Mr. Kadar — a 
homegrown leader among rcurruec 
exiles — ran the Interior Ministry. 
Thus, he commanded the secret po- 
lice when many a party comrade 

fell victim to persecution tor per- 

'■eived impurities in his faitn. 

But in 1951 he was thrown back 
into prison for twoyrars^ Matyas 
Rakosi. the party leader. He report- 


In an act variously deemed a 
betrayal or a realistic judgment of 
Hungary’s position vis-k-vis the So- 
viet Union, Mr. Kadar accepted 
Moscow’s bid that he head a coun- 
tergovemment, which promptly 

3SSEF 3 

Mr. Nagy and others prominent 
in the uprising, unable to reach safe 
haven abroad^ were banted down. 
Tried and executed in 1958, they 


edly was tortured there by his for- 
mer lieutenants, although be chose 
not to discuss this in later years. 

Emerging with a bunting desire 
to punish Mr. Raton, he soon re- 
entered the inner circles to become 


There ensued Mr. Rakosfs fall 
and cxil* Mr Radar's Mrchabffi- 
tattoo ana accession as party chief, 
and the rebellion that returned 


As the turmoil of the 1950s gave 
way to grudging acceptances Mr. 
Kadar conjured up what Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, the former Soviet 
leader, dubbed 'goulash 
communism. 9 And he inverted a 
shibboleth of party orthodoxy, 
declaring, 'Those who are not against 
us are for us. 9 


Imr e Nagy to head the government. 


ry in turmoil and brought on 
bloody Soviet suppress! cm that 
shocked the world. 

Mr. Nagy had served as prime 
minister from 1953 to 1955, when 
he was denounced as a Hidst 
While in office, he pursued a “new 
course" designed to loosen central 
economic controls, a course that 
Mr. Kadar quietly took up once the 
trauma of 1956 a b a te d. 

Bristling with patriotism, Mr. 
Kadar had briefly joined forces 
with Mr. Nagy and helped to re- 
store him to office. He abruptly 
reversed course when Mr. Nagjrs 
< ra«iitton government proclaimed 
its neutrality, quit the Warsaw Pact 
and turned anti-communist. 


were not officially exonerated until 
the day Mr. Kadar died. 

Yet in 1962, Mr. Kadar himself 
bad launched the country in the 
direction taken by Mr. Nagy. In a 
drastic party purge, he si defined 
former Stalinists, whom he accused 
of having created the conditions for 
the bloodshed. By then, many Hun- 
garians had overcome their hatred 
toward hrm to realize that their 
counties open defiance of the So- 
viet Union had been futile. 

Mr. Kadar was Eastern Europe’s 
first non-dogmatist leader. He in- 
troduced economic Hberahzatton 
and flie progress that made Hunga- 
ry the most prosperous and toler- 
ant country in the Soviet orbiL 

He quietly shelved Marxist or- 
thodoxy to achieve a measure of 


free enterprise. Moscow acquiesced 
in his actions because he outwardly 
remained loyal to the power-hold- 
ers in the K remlin, who began to 

see some value in his chosen path. 

Mr. Kadar fostered relations 
with the West, Israel and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Most impor- 
tant, he achieved social consensus 
and popularity among his country- 
men, who relished their enhanced 
living standards and freedoms. 

Burt in the 1980s, disaffection 
among Hungary’s 10.6 million peo- 
ple set in again. Age, failing health 
and events beyond his grasp, com- 
bined with domestic setbacks, 
caught up with Mr. Kadar. 

A stagnant economy spelled 
hard times, and Mr. Kadar seemed 
to have lost Ms verve and taste for 

vtoTfjnton, it spraS^^Eastera 
Europe, not sparing Hungary. 

Restlessness within the party 
and beyond intensified after ntid- 
1987 when Mr. Kadar installed 
Kandy Grosz, a party functionary 
with conservative credentials, as 
prime minister. Younger party offi- 
cials demanded pragmatism and 
action. Mr. Grosz obliged. 

Against Mr. Radar’s resistance, 
the new prime minister prepared 
for economic revival by whittling 
down state controls and subsidies 
and building a rational foundation 
with froe-market principles. 

Moscow signaled inatasmg in- 
terest and, after months of bitter 
fn fighting, the generational d«h 
was resolved in May 1988 with a 
solid victory for Mr. Grosz, wbo 
emerged as party leader. 

At that tune, a national party 
conference shuffled Mr. Kadar into 
a new figurehead post of party 
president. A year later, he was re- 
moved as president and expelled 
from the Central Committee. The 
official radio gave hie failing health 
as the reason. 

Mr. Kadar was married, but 
nothing itire was known of his fam- 
ily life. 


High Court Cancels Charges Against Nagy 


n< <«■*'**< ***** **™| S 

cJSMriW ssns&AS 

day against Imre Nagy, the leader reported. 

CA anii-Stnlimst upns- 


of the 1956 anu-Stalmist upns- 

SSSeSSiKS 

^ThTmovc meant the full legal 
rehabilitation of Ml. N®SM 
eight associates, wo of whom are 
.still alive. 


reported. 

“AH of the charges were can- 
celed as no crime was oonm tit- 
ied,” it said. 

Mr. Nagy was sentenced to 
death and executed on trumped- 
up charges of high treason on 
June 16, 1958. tai. body and 
those of Ids associates were 


, those of his associates were 

"TW SiKntme Court has found dumped in unmarked graves in a 


and relative? of other executed 
leaders attended the proceedings 
Thursday. 

Miklos Vasarhdyi and Sander 
Kopasci, surviving Nagy aides, 
did not attend but were included 
in the Supreme Court deraston. 

On the 31st anniversary of Mr. 
Nagy’s execution this year, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Hungm- 
ians turned out to mourn him at 
an elaborate reburial 
ihat marked his de-facto ] 

rehabilitation. 



Imre Nagy 
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MftBH HOUSE ID LET Bawr-J 
beftoom ui vffia* al Om Sm™. [ 
Hampriare. W rtx tcrnKSaf o 
apanev. 6mrn home ft inmlwd <r 
oil ne» hmwufo. aspeti. cv^ar 
lyrwwn . et <0 owv. to Lonowv 

JR» IWW1W3. Und far ay» 

OlSO mondt h USA c4 
3828. ui UK co9 0S6-55-«a 
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FOR MORE 
REAL ESTATE 


There used to be ten desirable 
places to live in the world 


PORTUGAL 

F ROMANTIC QUINTA^ 

Omiof *■ rognn't rnoa baaiftM prapartim. 
55^ iqm wMdnd knd, danBge garden, 
•""wngpool. pavOon. raapnan, pafene In. 

MANOR on hfl woti MW an AAom«, 9 bed- 

roonv 9 tofe, ferracM, 2 nd«fdm. 
OW^S SUITE ■ 2 bwfooomv ifemig room, 
hnl, 2 ba#«, ttdwn, 2 rooFgordm with omp. 
■and view. 

GUSTHOUS ■ 3 bedroo aa , 3 barm, pane, 

SkS* 0 "^ hr ^!* fa4 nJ0B, | 00,n rNetoca, 


PORTUGAL 


>I0\ V 


POINT PIPER 

Sydney 

HOLMBY HILLS 

Los Angeles 

BEL AIR 

Los Angeles 

CHIYODA 

Tokyo 

THE PEAK 

Hong Kong 


BELGRAVIA 

London 

UPPER EAST SIDE 

New York. 

7 &ME 

Pans 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE 

London 

8 £ME 
Paris 


I mmwupin oqecanl rooe*. 

newty bid or nBfor.d Own wl 
l^rJ 100 kW nfearidly. maS broot 
17** tort. Ajrporr fbro, 40 fan to Spam* 
benfei . 29 ta to hmm grit cane. At pi «•* 
ined a prafinbla Courary Out Hard fimmsfafe 
fvopnrty nfenl fcv »fcg>. god couw. 
■»»*»» 8 MW or onjam pmafe rewfenm. 
For Mfe a to* ent (ram Garmon urnr. 

Tot Germany (OJ 281/56081 
i== or FAX (p) 281/89671. = 5 = 



LUXURY MANSION 

in Quinta da Marinha. Cascais. Total 
covered area 2,1 00 sq.m. Total area: 

5,000 sq.m. Newly built. Post-modernist 
style. Fabulous sea view. Located in the 
middle of golf area. 

Large garden, swimming pool w/waterfail. 
rocks and lake; 2 artificial lakes, barbecue 
central airconditioning. 

Wimef oaldln r00 ™; ba,hr00m ' P rivaIe solarium and garden, 
freaw .IS? , ,Iv ^ 9 -room, reception room, library, study, dining-room. 

Quarters solarium numna - ec l u, PP e ^ kitchen, laundry room, pantry, servants 
ThP Qymnasium and covered swimming pool. y 

discofr^SI phcrtostutf Se ^ 0f p,ayroom ' ^M|MpPPlP" , - M ’liftfa 1 

Garage for 5 cars, alarm and fire system 

well with pump and a lot more. W BB t ff 

veiy luxury finishing in exotic marble .• ■ ■ .... \m 

Price^l^S wood - 



TOURffiwffiR&a^ALIST 

_ 4 w PORTUGAL 

WAh oflcea thoughont F^- 4 -^ 


'»■••• v . ' : 


Now there are eleven 


r 


Port Liberte on the New Jersey ' Gold Coast 1 
A picturesque village of houses, apartments 
and studios in a classically European 
waterside setting of garden terraces, balconies 
and pee flouring canals. Just across 
the Hudson River from Wall Street, close by 
the statue of Liberty, Part Liberte not only 
offers breathtaking views of the ever changing 
Manhattan skyline but also represents an 
excellent investment opportunity. 


CANADA 

r Canada, SouHiwsst Chwbac- 

1 Angara 

goi M rte. B mptoyl view ovarlooUng 
a UswronM wl^, from eoil of Atortr» 
®*9 Ctotaria Now 198/ fady 

TbL; 514-827-2137. 

P£X Bo* 97, Frtrt , Cmn»r. 
Quabftc, Cmda XJ8 1EO. 


FRANCE 

STUD 

wftfixvmthc. 

MANOR HOUSE 
NORMANDY (Ome) 

Motofzed, 105 loose booses, 

6 Staff lodgii^, riding rrng_ 



RALPH PRETORIUS 

R. Carlos Callsto. LT 1594 
1* Dr^ 1400 LISBON, 

Tel.: (351-11 617360 
768436, 

Alt: Crfstlane Groger 


•>*. • a 



FRANCE 


This village on the water, with its many 
private garden boat slips is not only home 
to the yachtsman and weekend seafarer 
but a welcome reprieve from big city living. 

Tet the excitement of Manhattan is only 
15 minutes away by the private Port Liberte 
water ferry service. Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness can now be found in 
one of the world’s most desirable places. 

Port Liberte. 


- I 


* ¥ 


•T\ 



90 ha. approx, tmtenanted. 

exceptional property 

, ^AJJ - HAMPTON 

132 BU. Unsnumi, 75MB P»» 

TeL: 40 08 18 B0 l 

Fax; 42 94 98 65, 

SWrmRLANP 

montreux 

NuOMm) 

Owom your second residence in 
SwitaaHoncfs oddest derate. 

4 seasons far your holidays. 

20 mm. from ski-dopes, 45 mia from 
Geneva-airport. 

SPACIOUS APARTMENT 
120 kh«i. (3 bedroom) 

for sde to foreigners: 

Lahe wew - top quality. Competitive 
pnees and financing. Sale dkedfy 
from builder. 

JB IMMOBIUER S JV. 

Av. du Liman 21 
Q+1005 Lausanne 
TeL 021/20.91U7 
Telefax; 021/2O84J9. 


------ SAINT-GERVAIS — — — > 

High dass in Haute-Savoie 

In DoPAIn . nnmfnrlnMn ..J " . . ( . "■ ^ a . t 


In BefAlp: comfortable and spacious apartments, 
entirely equipped, in top quality chalet-residence. , . 
From studio to 5 rooms. Under-ground parking. \ 

22 sq.m, studio (sleeps 4), equipped 
kitchen + balcony + cellar j 

+ ski locker. • ?5g|g5 

Starting price : FF 296.000 : i S5 




mi 




■sSboSceon™^® 

- TrifSSJ 

- 1 ** T " 17 - 1 nci 5 ... aHs 

Tel (1)47 42 62 10 

Rajijesl for brochures to be returned to NCI 25 rue La Boblie 75008 PARIS FRANCE* 

; MT// 7 /W 

Adores: — 

Tel home: Tel office: 


M«L&. 


m 

'■*V i. ijA 




SWITZERLAND 

= ROUGEMONT ; 

near Gstaad 

High quality 

apartments for sale. 
Permits for foreigners. 
Contact 

Wtenen & Bach fmmobfllen, 
3780 Gstaad. Tel.: 033/4 42 22. 
= Fax: 030/4 60 66. =- ... 


Next to Manhattan 
America’s fashionable new address. 


For details and brochure contact Suite A, 48 Berkeley Square. London \WX 5DB. Telephone 01-493 2063. Fax 07-4932062 


ITALY 


THE STA TELY HO MES OF ITALY 


m 


* . . * 




- k 


Sdin the gently rolling countryside of The vila itself is buSt on three Soon. 
Val Lcmme, the magnificent Villa Pik> The property indudes 5 »crea ctf par- 
do is just 45 min. from Milan and Tb- kland. a twoeLorey otdbidlcfiag far 
rin. snd 10 rain, off the guests, x stebfe and hxr- 


■> • ; - 

KJ * 


I Mil an -Genoa highway 
(Airiostnula da Fiori). 

A stunning example of 
fine late 19th-century Ita- 

!ian architecture. Vila 
Puctio has been AiQy 
restored and partially 
famished, and is ready 
for immediate occupan- 
cy- 


— — — — ness room. 

U.S. $ 740,000 This m a gnifegnt stately 

" - home would makeahigh- 

J Qmiuw 1? Pre»t«k«» private re- 

J TXjQfv I sidence or company head- 

Cfc= ^ if v04A quartets, and is equally 

PUCOo suitablelDruseastoarist 

1 acoomodatioa, a health 

centre o r for bosfaess 

L MpyqiHona. 


5“ . t % j 


i 


For dctaHs TeL 004191-571162/3, from 9 jun to 1pm 
Fax 004191-567740 


H OUOAY /RET1REIIENT HOME 
PUNTA ALA-TUSCANY COAST -ITALY 
2 HOURS DIW FROM ROME OR FLORENCE 

An architect designed luxury viHa (approx. 460 sqjntrs) perched on a 
hillside above Punta Ala with panoramic views of the sea and we of 
Eipa iO minutes drive from finest Yacht Marina on this coast intema- 
tionai Golf Course, Riding etc. 

Enormous drawing room with 63 sqjn. covered terrace. Master Suite 
wSpf^e terra*, 3 guest rooms (2en suite baths) Kitten. Utility 
roomTcioakmom Separate staff quarter*. Obi. garage. Wine cedar. 
Heating System. 

Landscaped well established garden approx. 5000 sq.m. 

FOR BALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
USSt ,500.000.- approx. 

For further WormaUoa ML (Swkxeriend 41) 227731 12 02. 


SPECEACUUR MOUNTAIN 
HIMAWAY 

Spactacufar fully furnished a -rmm». 
home md wmter dd-cfaafci in Mao- 

dA ^Tfld^lidtimde tor- : 
mu*™? by axw-eapped momrmms 
aboundmg wnh «fit &er sad wfld fifr 
Gm, tmms, skm% m& trail 

r xnnfi. wnitcwaicr raftin g, mo mnahi 

nmttr tydrocm & not Junes, eadi 
™ radial aafings S spacious baihs. 
Bac recreation room, sun ft jacma 
room. Central Inufarycar-rotmdhu- 
PUtEficd comfort Heated 2 eargaro g^ 

PWesd *USS45QjO0O 
Ck fir 

MCK CARUSO 
COLD WELL BANKER 
407-483-9000 OFFICE 
407-394-5762 HOM E 

ITALY 


Tuscany 

Mf( South of France 

600 farmhouses, memors, apart- 
ments, fann houses to be restored. 

For information contact: 

P. Aebersold, A. Digenfi 
Red Estate Agents, 
Wafchasfraw 17, 0+6023 Zurich, 
Switzericmd. 

TeL 00411/362 95 05 


ON FLORIDA’S GOLD COAST 

Pre^gowaddnass, convertenttethe 
P ^BaachFc inlauderdate&hBajrt 
*Z? X S: 1th ttoorcaxidomln- 

Mflw4h marbteftoor entrance oaRery. 

room, dmnlng room. Sbeo- 
roems include private master and 
guest suites plus 3 U baths. Afl 
rowns eao. spacious bdconteB over- 

'fejeof AManfc Ocaan 
horizon, and on the West balconies 

staff mefadas manager. maWanance 
oews and-tound-ttie dock sacurty 
staff. Garage parfdng. 

frrmnnnn in aiieill iri aiii I n ianyi 
DICK CARUSO 
COLDWELL BANKER 
407-483-0000 (OFFICE) 
407-394-6762 (HOME) 


„ ^JUMQaiEIHI 

iJl m tautea ten dcwntpwo Genarct - Fteoch 

^EXCLUSIVE villa 

(150 " qm) T «^ «« F*hOte 

TeL (33)50 r ^0 E ffi! > F e ^ Qflj-Q 43 ys ^ 


SPAIN 

= marbella hill club — 

JlTSSi ,l SSJlS ,- TS area. The apartments 
® n] °^ views aver The 

African Coast. Each unit 
with fully equipped kS 
' patioa ‘ Pnvate?Sls and 
3 P° rts and entertainment 
hSSS^SrlS 1113 Paddle tennis, a 

^, el f 9ant ^ “d restaurant, all 

d wK&SSM toip0,,m * 

" — — ^ London: TeL: (44) 584 57 34 ^ 



THE 

FRENCH 

MAGAZINE 

FOR 

PRESTIGIOUS 
BEAL ESTATE 


I D - , 1: M K U K r s v 

O W tux 

over France: more than 300 
diflrteaux, residences, vineyards, houses with 
character, estates on the French E 

For each advertisement- 
- a minimum of one color photo. 

English!™ 6< ^ descri P tion in French and 
You will receive the last issue by air mail bv 


J OREAT BRfTAIN 

HorMaGuff Iw-aellisI rBARBERS 

properties BELGRAVIA, S.W1 V/lllUUIlJ 

’ssKasssa?" ssawtrisr ""ftBaaser- 


PROPERTIES 

Al the edge cf white sand beaches 
on ffie gdt saflboat waters 
on Saraa^ Bay and WBftaoldng 
ttie wBlvel hearts of dozens of 
t flplf cpixsei Outstanding 
tones & condominiums and 
nvB3tmerf properties made 
more o ftradfaB by todays 
advantageous exchange rate 
Prampf reply to inquiries. 

Mkfaadi Saunders & C6. 

taOiMAWSIRET SATWSOw!r£^I 

81306IM447 

IWtto30M2iD«TBflte079iaM«i^CWB^ 


BELGRAVIA, S.W.I. 

aft 1 * 

^sLft.hxkpendrat^S 




PROPERTIES IN RURAL 
TRANQUALITY 

From cottage to casde in the 
following areas: 

Normandy The Lot 

Brirtany Gascony 

Dordogne Chaxence 

Burgundy Loire 

427 — 429 North End Rood 
London SW6 INX 
Telephone: UJC (01) 381 pm I 


'-King in 

Mommartn- is not 
r '+ everyone. You 
find a speoal ii)ul 
Lhere. a nul which 
has inspired les 
Ate&asde 

Mommamr : H» 
“raw*. Ayliglns, 
lerTaeea. original 
%wiL6 flooded n-fai 


BEMOfflMASTRf 


SjihL.. InUu-iAw^. 
u<.inaJ arvd m-« t>. 
rue Caulaincuun 

and avpiu«- .luihrf. 

spie mwn'i'tt 

fat- a ch<K,viir»in- 
tandinj.' .tpwnmenL- 
wilh 'rfTjTTCti chun»r- 
wr in a nn.Vni :u*I 
a-ealthj- huiUiiv. 


ITALY 


umbfba 


REAL ESTATE 
HOLIDAY HOME RENTALS 
RESORTS DEVaOPMENT 




the art of living 

From Studio To^Room ^ 

^ SALES 0FFKT: S3 «xs. ru, 

mm 

am in t:ai pni 

- — gtgjUlbG AGENTS 


WB latter Engfah ^Htekfag servin. 

**y m bond confrods for property to fc» axwtid. 

_ . Contact: ALDO BOTTELLI 

.JSSSSSariS^* 


cCadooan square, knightsbridge, swi 

Bouhl *** “0W- : * beautifully i deconSdaSteSflS; 
^^S^^worporaiing Drawing Rtxxn 24’0 x WQnm fs 
^ bg^^bfflteooms^Utct^/bra^ room. Addffii tow ^ 

B^b&s$S&&££ 


LONDON 


— -~gS teHBaMsew».a 

Ol.ftaa 4821 






TTTO-nmnnrVWIBMl. *>»>►>> P“1 
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Push Back Rebels 


P* 1 of has been the main 
KABUL ^Affthan m ' Ce baulBground for the Soviet-backed 

iaS-eSSES SggKas 
£SS&e JOsSasa 


•• ' « . 


day before. Mujahidin sources di* Ghaziabad, 40 kilometers from the before disa 
puted a government assertion that Pakistani border. tion of Jala 

goveramem claimed further 


mDitaiy post of SamaikheC coot- ammx runner 

spondea^aid in New Delhi. 

The guerrillas confirmed their the city. Such an advance would 


s from the before disappearing in the direc- 
tion of Jalalabad, just a few min- 
ed further Qtes’ flying time away, 
sa largely on Wednesday, the government 
i south of said that 11 Soul missiles were 
ice would launched from a base on the west- 


anceSowt foras withdrew from the region have viewed the battle ^ guerefflas confirmed their the aw. Such an advance would launched from a base on the west- 

mZ«vT»r y - U } Febr ! iary ’ govern- there as a vital test of the muiahi- *<>» of *e villages of Khusgumbad, bring them close to the southern rip era edge of Kabul, aimed at mnja- 

a ? d ““jahidin din’s ability to evolve from a free- nor ^ lwest °f Samarkhel, and Ka- of the mugahidin defensive ridge, hidin positions around Jalalabad. 

Afghan noons advanced in tn i « ?“’? d movement into a oo- XJrJfiE SlSf ^ ^ gweniment said its forces The mujahidin also have fired 

kilometers^XS ? t ave VdMal and nrilitaxy force 5“?°?- **} d ®* 270 mujahidin on Wednes- numerous missiles at Kabul since 

Wednesday ^ ^ govern the wirny. KFL^„“ dm8 “ ^ *-d sefailag, memo of the latest fighting a pres- 

south and southeast ofj Anv smvemm*nt nffaneni* *ko* bonier with P ain st art . weanonc mrliuttna n* funks iri«tiai umIwmm cmh» v*w. 


miles) 

jahidin 

abad,a 


that could govern the country. 

Any government offensive that 
takes and holds the initiative at 


military communlqui saidltwas jEwf? J* “““S “ 
the lareesi nd v^nrVtiZ, ITTLl 1 was JaIaJaba d would be a severe blow 
355LJ2? 10 * Soyenunent to mujahidin hopes of overthrow- 

ing the government °* overtnrow ^ 
Jalalabad. ^ w The government said it began its 

Jalalabad, abmu ,20 kiiomemr. 


to the paved irod leading to the day and seized large amounts of 
border with Pakistan, weapons, including six tanks and 

The loss of Samarkhel would 811 armored personnel carrier previ- 
leave the guerrillas with only one oo&ly captured from the A fghan 
natural line of defense — a rocky Army, 
ridge east of S amarkh el — from Throughout the daylight hours 
which to prevent the government for two days, MiG warplanes have 
from moving on the main guerrilla roared off the runway of Kabul 
staging area in the province, at airport and banked over the dty 





REAL ESTATE REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE WANTED/EXCHANGE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


■ ITALY- MUAN 
EUROPE 1992 • WHY WAIT T 

jtarigiau office iijumum far rertf. 
rfiQh doss buirfog, Immioas entrance, 
■nei voting roan, 4 rooms, 1 bath- 
roaq, (over 110 iqja) control hiding, 
front parden, prating, fnandd center 


US$ 2000/nxrth/ru<peram nchided. 
Tet Min 24705016 
Roc Man 2680494 

- rtALY - MOAN 



HBUI MARTIN 100 sun. 
NEUUY.KtcLn + gardwT70«qA. 
FOOL 270 tarn. 

ATOL Tel 4561 1K31. 


ROME ■ AMRTMBtr5/VRLAS red 
or idn n the bed areoL Gnu Rod 
EricCe. Tet 06 - 318690 or 312336. 


PAWS AREA 


GREECE 

CMOS HANDS. Horen cm beodi far 
rad, sum* {or party). 3 bedroom, 


Embassy Service 

8 Am> JMflMNbVMt 
75008 Paris 

YOUR REAL ESTATE 
AGENT N PARIS 
45.62.30.00 

FAX 4249.21 .54 

A NEW WAY OF STAYMG M MRS 

LECLARIDGE 



PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED | 


UNRJINSHD 75 mm qxrtwtf. 
Smn -new. 22nd floor, mMv re- 
dram. Brt/morffc F 10 jd 6 o with oelor 


TORI MHOtMORE 


room, verandran, hdeebona . furor 
E120fi/mortk Cat 3O-T-6522430 


HOLLAND 


high dkm efadot 2 or 34 «xm< 
opataertj. FULLY EQUPKD 
IMMHXATE RE5RVA11CNS 
Tek 43 59 67 97 


RB4THOUSE INTERNATIONAL 

No 1 . in HoOand AVE MONTAIGNE 

tor baml furnahod homo/ fob. urevry apartment. Living roam, 

Tek 31-20648751. Fax 31-20465X15 bedroom, «*c FF 2UU07ma Long leroe 
Khoren 19-Z1. 1083 AM Airterdcn prafornd. Teb Pimv 4763.1 1IXL 


- BOULOGNE RESIDENCE BOTH, - 
DUTCH HOUSING CENTRE aV. (15 ua Oianpi Byren, cSract dwTo). 

Dnknre renWe •*•** fame tfufae & 2 room*, hinrioui, 
fabnuotr. 174 1075 GH Aoatadan «PfPP«L kiVfo nattm, colcr 

Tefc 31 JBMiMU Fog 664JS354 TV. drad pfonL By mcnlh or month. 

From F2^C0 to 93.100 per wide. Tet 

HI 49,100545. Tatot BK633 053. 


& parfneg. MdjUe dunce in farettad 
QPQTtrarafc. GSTTM M 45J573J5. 
16TH MUETTE BeanlM redone. Lreng, 
* 55 , 4 bodroo™, 2 bdto, eprapp^ 

SWITZERLAND 


UD0JWOUS APARTMDITS 
[Umnirfwd 120 son JFn 2300/ 
pw*'} wdlSD »}*. ffn X500/mamh) 
in a Fosnonbal ubiro of Loottnm 
um a aqradienm view an Im Urn. 

Tet CH-21/31 15364 
Tolofro 0+21 72031 47 

REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANCT 

«W YCMUnfaM, Holy Edm 
beatoM fareUmd aprataem, 3 bed- 
raonn, 2 ! bafcoanj, 2 big tonacn^ 
garage. Seeking apartaert downtown 
Mrawfflan from Sept 19 June 90. 
Gontod OautSo Adrae, Vfa Redenti 1, 
■•0137 Bofagna or TekfWJI) 392535. 


bedroo m , 2 bcehs minimum, 
ad (11*76 75 21 


Place Your Ckmified Ad Qukkfy and Easfly 

kiHM 

INTBU4AT10NAL HBIA1D TRIBUNE 

By Phan*: Call your toed HT repmentatme vwth your taxi. You 
wfll bo Mbrmed of the cost immccSotofy, end amt prapaymant a 
made your ad wd appear within 48 Iwwm. 

Thera tn 25 lettan, ago and spaces n the first fine and 36 m dm 
following foes. Minimum spaa a 3 fame. No abbravialiani nr^ p r^ , 
Credit Cards; American Express, Dner's C3ub, Eoroamt, Master 
Cord, Acceu end Vaa 

HtAPOBHCI AFRICA 


Paris; (Far dossHnd odyt Tank: 71 □ 797 

(1)46379385, renre-ria/y/. 

Tx_- 613595, Fx,- 4637937a SOUTH AHBCA 

EUROPE Bryeewt e ei: 706 14 OB. 

LATIN AMBHCA 

Ameterdcan: 020) 730 757. 

Fare (D 2 K 73 76 27. Bogota 236 9747 - 256 60W. 

Athene: 361-8397/360-2421. Barewe Airaa 313 68 B 6 

Bergen (Norwayb (05)91 3070L Caribbean! bared it N.Y. 

Brueeelec 343-1899, 343-1914 Tel: (212 66 46601. 

Copenhagen . - 4501429325. Costa Hccc (504 240642. 

FronkfurtJ0691 72^7-55. Tx_- 1050 RACSA 

Txj 416721, nt: 727310. GuayareA 5228 15. 

Hddnkfc 647411 1t3% 

“SSifSK” 0 s 3J5 B r 

Txj 66885 R4TBIO P. AUDDHEAST 

fit: 2477351 

London: (01)8364801 Aremcwu 62 44 30. 

Tx_- 262009, F4- 2402254. Bdhran: 270941. 

Madrid: 4552891/4553306. Beta!: 341 47/8/9. 

NOanos 5462573. Cato: 3499838. 

Rome: 6793437. Doha: 416535, 

Stockholm: fDffl 7920949. Oufad: 224161 

v!22c£SS«un JreMdedS’-iaa 

Vienna: Contact Framfurt. Nairafafe 339801 

Tx^ 22267. 

NORTH AMDUCA Omam 7D41 Sfi. 

Chkagae 012)751-3477. WtlAST 

fit 012)751-2731 


Fat (407) 0690681 
Hou st o n; (713)627-9933 
Tx: 910-881-6296. 
fit: 7136273758. 

Lee Amtaere (213) 8503339. 
Tx_- &Q 31 1 7639. 
fib 2138518537. 

New Yodc (21 2 752 389a 
Toll freer pool 572 7211 
Tit: 427 1». Fax: 755 8785. 
Seat Franckcm (415) 362-8339. 

Txj 6503271 375. 

Toronto: (416) 5855485. 

Txj 06-219629. 
fit: 416 5855275. 

Honobihr. 733-1004 
Feet 808733 1C09 


Bon^eek 2583244. 
Bombay: 413 73 96. 

Hong Kcng 5815260a 
Kareedii Fdatkm): 51 1346. 
Katmandu: 222766. 
ManBm 81707 49. 

Seoufc 7347611. 
Sfa mpti t m 2236478/9. 
Tamm: 7524425/9. 
Tokyo: 5041925. 

AUSTRALIA 

St KBdo: (03) 5253244 

9NWZIALANP 

Auddreid:77512a 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


PRIME RANK 
GUARANIKS 

Bweewfinonee 
fad fatote Lang Term fkanoe 
andfieanbJ Couiun to u 

Brofars Protected 

sn&ENunvE 

Needed to aria Inson far ia 
nre praoneng d then 
toenang aapscdiom. 

Pkoee reply m EngUi 

VENTURE CAFITAL CONSULTANTS 
bnrartnieel Bunltere 
16111 Vetee NwdL Seta 999 
Ereane. C e W en e e 91436 USA 
Telex: 651 US VenctolSA 
Fox Nej (111) 905-1691 
TeL (BIB) 789-0423 


_ 6 -MONTH JDOUARS BSB 

step d die «mr. Whot i next I Read 
Hwiy ScWtr Letter. 

rac. b« m, 

CHlOOl Lamm. Sotowtand. 
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FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


19% RETURN D ere toper eee Mng part- 
ner far Ihrae Houston qpramnm 
propertov Need $17 MBon or part 
Gafar pn e to g n 1 71346892B2or 
Free 7134fflWW9USA 

OFFICE SERVICES 


LONDON REGENT STREET 
Luxury tarnoed effian, mad addhm, 
phone an n rer in g tereieex Fro. Telex, 
Secralraid. Cheann Exee U We Centre. 
TetOl 439 62HB. Thc261426. 

YOUR ADDRESS netr Chanps Byreet 
IAP. tone. 19571, 5 rw rffcloo, 
75006 W Mtiphra*. offices. T? 
43W 4704. Th eCSVC Fro 4256 2835 

ANSWEma SBWia M PARK 
BENCE. PAT: 1-46Q9959S Tx 270560 


AUTOMOBILES 



JAGUAR XJ6 42 Here. 1986 model. 
£*■***- Mridfa bta roterigr. white 
fiA>- boded with 




AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRANSCO 

. . Twfrtoean 
Sefae.dxfping-BeqrTO 

We bep a comtort stadc of enet 

S3 5rcySS3i I s 

TRANSCO NV 95 NoaideitaaL 

„ 2030 ANntetP^OUM 

n 333/542 6240 Tx 35207 Tnxn fa 
Free 223/543 5897 


NUBS 

All NOU9VE RATES 





LEGAL SERVICES 



GUAM USA WVORCE Fret. Bath ugn. 
nolrawl. fiee hook. Altamev 3£n 

>SS3iww„ A SS77SSa 


AUTO SHIPPING 

1RANSCAR 17 or de Friedond. 75000 
fora. Tel 42256444. Nee 9321 355ft 
Antwerp 2339965. Conn 93394344 

AUTO SERVICES 

■ 1 TRASCO BREMEN Mercedes + Aud 

LKBGE FLATS expire? Fret eafafon Armored eon & Hretdwd facem 
Fbrehon, PO 2477, 6501 Lnroo W frwo itedL Stoetfcrom 38, D-2820 
(91)234126. la 844034 2*M24. Rmc 

M91J237247. Wedbo nnre cry cm- $901/630205. Tet (0(01/633044. 


CWlRALRBir-ArCAR 

™S®25 ° seSTt 

wW. 

BOATS/YACHTTS 

J^«n,IWM4529J71 1 Fro. 

COLLECTORS 


PRIVATE NXVBWAL SELLS 
toon Codoau ipUet. 

TeE fin 45 3876? 


EDUCATION 


CAN T SWIM ? Cal the swim taed. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS A GUIDES 1 ESCORTS & GUIDES I ESCORTS & GUIDES | ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT 

SERVICE 

Head office n New York 
330 W 56 Si NYC 10019 

212-765-7896 

MAJOR CRHRT CARPS AW) 
CHECKS ACCBTO) 


MERCEDES 

VIP ESCORT AGENa 
5 PM Till MIDNKjtff ■ 7 DAYS 
MMOR OBJIT CARDS ACCffT® 
TR- LONDON 
(01)351 6666 


LONDON 

KENSINGTON 

BCORT SERVICE 
10A Kemfagton Chu«h St W0 
TBl 937 9136 er 937 9l33 
Afl major aedfl trede aetepted. 


LONDON 


ARJST0CAT5 

b«rt Service 

3 Shouldhan Street, Lardor W1 
Al motor Credt Grds Acceptad 
Tte 01-258 OWOgffJ^ 


CAPRICE-NYC 

ESCORT SERVICE W NEW YORK 
TEL- 212-737 3291 


R1TZ, NEW YORK 

BC0RT SERVICE 

212-779-9636 


MADRfl} SHADOWS 


Exert Service 

Teb 431.262.9W3 


PRISTINE 

ESCORT SBtVICE/NYC 


Poriman Escort Agsticy 21 2-754-1948/ 754-1 949 

67 Odtern Sneer 


London W1 

Tet 486 3734 or 486 1 158 
All nmorcredrccrrli accepted 

BRUSSBS. CATHY " 

(Job dais Exon Service. Teh i 
734-1586. Cretft cards aaxpred. 


• TOKYO 

first Qo b Esc ort / Grade Service. Tet 
P3) 3ST-227B 

OOMTBSA von harignfbs 


MAYFAIR CLUB 


_B£GANCE 

I -fl W ON HRST CLASS 
ESCORT SBV1CE TE: 01 625 5127. 


CROWN CLUB LTD 


'LONDON PARIS UNX **• 

ffy ? * 9*1 ” ^* n dl bdwtre VP 
fietri Service. London (01) 351-1152 


ci 525**^ «vw. 

MwSiaaipfrff 


! JL^iVA • MHODffi • 

i ESCORT 5HIVICL Tel: 022/46.1 Ijfl 


cJ-’LieLLCH*’ 

Cmdine Exon Service 01/252 6174 


"ZURICH** 

r«p Eecert Service. Mi 01/41 76 09 


FRANKFURT 
fonaw Escort Service, 7 
Tit 069/ 666 25 64 


* MUNCH ' 91 23 14 * 

IhC FSEFOLY BCORT SBVICE 


••““TOKYO TOP 21“““ 

MULTILINGUAL GUIDE AGENCY 
TH; TOKYO 5864674. 


•*** TOKYO W BEAUTIFUL *••• 
«♦*«*—« fWw t Sena 1 **»*♦'* 

Til:|03) 5867387. 


AfrjBTBDAM BBMA0QTE ESCORT 


«AN10l«r • PRIVATE • 

aaaag^ 

'‘xssjr* 3 ™ 

BOORT AKNCY 

ROME QKL ESCORT SBtVICE 
Teiephore: 06-4390053. 

dan -10 in 



m mm 


Vienoo young eicort eervice 159985 

*'■ SDKVA DANY ESCORT *” 

me , if 1 **- Tet G " Bvn 

022/7356821 

FRANKFURT*** A mat 

OmteoMtid* Bart Service. TS 

06172/30 32 00 

“”***• FRAMQUtT 

Em rt & Trawl Service *— 
"^•TteOg/aMOS"^ 
PENTHOUSE Koh dan Exert Service. 
Teb 0211 / <{91631 Dunettrf / 
Gologic. Mjnick 

AMSTHtDAM CLASS ESCORT Service. 
Number Ok Telephone, (0) 20- 

3*2782 

FRANK! UR T - "TOP TBT 
BCORT SSN1CE. 059/ 55 88 26. 

THE BST IN TOWN. 

AMSTERDAM JASMM Emrt Service. 
Tet 020333033. The bat ia town 
- - * 01- 271 38 SS fafltadicBgfai 

* «AN A UlGWo EXCUKWE ■■■» AMSTKDAM W00 &COrt Servta! 

foew Servo. T* At ere# «rek oceepted. Telephone: 

Bg 20 - 911090 






The nmjBhirttn also have fired 
numerous nrissQes at Kabul since 
the latest fighting began. As apres- 
idential spokesman, Sarwar Your- 
ish, read the pjveniment communi- 
que Thursday at the Foreign 
Ministry, the building was *halrnn 
by nearby explosions. 

Asked about the blasts, Mr. 
Yourish smiled and said simply, “It 
is incoming.” 


PoUmdSays 
Bonn Needs to 
Drop Claims 

Reuters 

WARSAW — The Commu- 
nist Party on Thursday sharp- 
ly assailed West Germany on 
Thursday, demanding that 
Bonn abandon all ^tanns to 
Polish territory. 

The party newspaper Try- 
buna Ludu criticized Bonn for 
putting off a visit by Chancel- 
lor Helmut KohL 

West Germany dted the en- 
dear political situation in Po- 
land as s reason for the post- 
ponement, possibly until the 
autumn. Ties have also been 
marred by a failure to agree on 
rescheduling of Polish debt 
Warsaw sees relations with 
Bonn as strained by a dispute 
concerning people of German 
descent in former German ter- 
ritories now held by Poland. 

According to Trybuna 
Ludu, Bonn was implying that 
German law still applied in 
these parts of Poland. The pa- 
per added that “anti-Polish re- 
visionism” was on the rise in 
West Germany. 

The paper concluded that 
Bonn most “give up now anri 
in the future any territorial 
claims-" 



PLO Rejects 
Likud Stand 
On Voting in 
Territories 

By YoussefM. Ibrahim 

Sew York Ylme r&qfar 

PARIS — The PakstuttL&n. 


Lwt WtewiatM/llwHBil 


Lech Walesa trying on a Solidarity hat on Thursday. 

WALESA: Too Much Success? 


(Continued from page 1) 
and Walesa is not gang to make 
that mistake." 

Mr. Walesa discussed the quan- 
dary created by General Jaruzds- 
ki’s decision not to run for the 
presidency and his recommenda- 
tion that the interior minister. Gen- 
eral Czeslaw Kiszczak, be elected 
in joint session of pa rliam ent. “De- 
spite everything,” he said, “I very 
mnrfi like General JarozdskL” 

But he suggested that Solidarity 
candidates’ campaign promises to 
vote against the general bod led to 
the decision not to seek the job. 
General Jarazetski still has not an- 
nounced his final decision. 

“Poor me, what can I do?" Mr. 
Walesa said. “So we will get anoth- 
er general Right or wrong, those 
are the facts.” But he added, “Al- 
though I don’t know fully the po- 
tential of Mr. Kiszczak, I thinlr he 
is excellent, too.” 

Mr. Walesa agreed that many 
Poles favored him for the highest 
office. 


“I have wide public support in 
Poland, in the West — and none in 
the East,” he said. “Canyon imag- 
ine if you h ad 20 neighbors on your 
block and all are against you? It 
would be impossible to live.” 

The Solidarity leader, who wore 


said that the Likud ple% Wednes- 
day never to return the territories 
to Arab or Palestinian control 
made it impossible fotthe PLO to 
consider such elections and had 
“canceled e v ery thin g.": - 

The sharp response ^ reflected 
what appeared to be dzsappnm- 
mem among sums MX), -tefe 

who were stron^y arguing m favor 

S alons with the deetkm 
as a first step toward an 
acuation of the territories. 
“Free and democratic elections 
are required by every Palestinian/^! 
Mr. Abu Shanf said, "but as a step 

of a process that will lead to ZKgou- 


Mary and his organization on his 
blue-and-whitc striped polo shirt, 
said tiling* might be different at the 
next elections, which he said were 
guaranteed to be free and demo- 
cratic. 

“So we have good prospects,” he 
said. “Let's stick to our obligations. 
Do we have to rush? Rushing is 
good only for catching fleas.” 

Mr. Walesa ex pr es se d pleasure 
that Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the So- 
viet leader, said al a Paris news 
conference Wednesday that he 
would be ready to meet. 

“Despite everything I have great 
respect for him,” Mr. Walesa said. 
“His problems are at least 20 times 
greater than ours. I don't see how 
he manages. Td very much fike to 
meet this incredible man.” 


tire West Bsnkmd Gaza? 

He said he would wad Friday 

bLtoTTC — J- • — - J 


Robert H. Pefletreau Jr„ to discuss 
die impact of the Likud tWryjon. 

Reacting to strong right-wing 
pre ssur es within the Likud bloc. 
Rime Minister Yitzhak Shamir an- 
nounced Wednesday that find 
would allow elections in the occu- 
pied territories only if the PSkstin- 
urns ended their uprising, and he 
said that the elections would never 
lead to the establishment of an in- 
dependent Palestinian state. 

In Damascus, representatives of 
a number of P^eststian organiza- 
tions said that these conditioaa 
only proved that n^iarigg wiff 
Israel was useless. . . 


BUSH: PACT: Use of Force Is Renounced CRUISE: 

<•/> -wr •*>11 • -w 


Offer Is Rejected 


aircraft within six months to a year, 
a position which some analysts 
have said is optimistic. 

When Mr. Bush was asked by 
reporters what NATO had to fear 
by beginning talks on short-range 
nuclear forces, the president 
dodged the question completely 
and said he would welcome “urn- 
lateral” conventional force reduc- 
tions by the Soviets. 

He said that the increasing pres- 
sure among West Europeans for 
such negotiations could be resisted 
“as long as we have a sctGd front” in 

the alliarw 

_ Mr. Bush was also asked about 
his comment last weekend that the 
Soviets should pull their troops 
from Poland unilaterally, a sugges- 
tion that Mr. Gorbachev has dis- 
missed as “propaganda.” 

The president responded that 
Mr. Gorbachev may have “misin- 
terpreted” his statement Saying 
said that he was not trying to 
“make things mare difficult” far 
the Soviet leader in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Mr. Bush that his 

coming visit to Poland was not part 
of an effort to drive a wedge be- 
tween Moscow and its East bloc 
allies. 

Questioned about an economic 
paper by the Solidarity opposition 
movement in Poland that said the 
country needed S10 billion over 
three years to shore up its devastat- 
ed economy, Mr. Bush said he 
doubted that such a sum would be 
forthcoming from the WesL 1 
Asked about Mr. Gorbachev’s \ 
warm reception in his recent visits ' 
to Western Europe, Mr. Bush re- i 
sponded, “1 don’t really care" and j 
*Tm not interested in that." But he , 
hastened to add that he was “de- ' 
lighted” at Mr. Gorbachev’s recep- J 
tion and said that the superpower 
relationship should not be inewed < 
on the basis of “who seems to be / 
popular at the moment.” „ 


(Continued from Page I) that both tire United States and the Soviets Open Ship 

tal of Europe” — and thus was an Soviet Union were “a natural part , , . , ■ XT 

ideal pulpit for Mr. Gorbachev. of the European international and (Uwasaed man Page 1 ) • 

As he did Wednesday in Paris, political structure” and bwi«tw( thespread of glasnost, or openness, 
the Soviet president warned against that Moscow did not seek to “do- in the Soviet nrifitary. 
efforts to overcome the division of coupte” America from its cortmeo- Although President George Bush 

Europe by “overcoming social- ^ allies. recently endorsed the concept of 

ism,” saying that this was “a course His last proposal was in sane trial aims inspections while negoti- 

of confrontation, if not something most ambitious — the atiooa continue, this particular ex- 
worse.” convening within 18 months to two periment wa* far from the sort of 

“The social and political order in conference similar to the mde-and-seek that would have test- 

some countries did change in the ^ring tiut in !975 ratified die ed a realistic monitoring plan. The 
past,”Mr.Gorbachw3T“andit Q° European Soviets, who .conducted dry ^Jims 

can change in the future. But this is coo P eratlon human rights. He with their radiation ’detectors f6r 
otduavdy a matter for the peoples said this would permit “the present days bdore the Americans arrived, 
themselves and of their choirer generation" of leaden in Europe, “B 80 the day by pointing, on a 


some countries did diange in the 
past," Mr. Gorbachev said, “and it 
can change in the future. But this is 
exchisrvdy a matter far the people* 
themselves and of their choice.* 

Mr. Gorbachev was evidently re- 
ferring most pointedly to Poland 
and Hungary, butheenunidated a 
universal principle: “Any interfer- 
ence in internal affairs, any at- 
tempts to limit the sovereignty of 
states — both friends and u&es or 
anybody else — are inadmissible.” 

Acknowledging that he had no 
“finished blueprint” for his notion 
of a common European home, Mr. 
Gorbachev nonetheless- stressed 


said this would 
generation” of 


^UUOWAl UL 1COUM5 111 UUXipCg ““ % ^*J vj ywi uuii^ WU 64 

the United States and ffrnadx to diagram of the ship, to the war- 
discuss “the future stages of pro- bead’s precise location, 
gress toward a European communi- They stripped the vessel at com- 

ty of the 21st century.” peting radiation sources, including 

n»e Soviet Umon has come to 
regard the Helsinki Fmal Act as an 

pace m*ty cadiog W«M “l?”. .. 


ersatz peace treaty 

anybody else — are inadmissible.” War IT and consarating Europe’s ^J^SSSISS 
Acknowledging that he had no ideological division, so Mr. Gorba- ___i, 

“finished blumrint” for his notion cbev*s proposal for a new confer- cas ° T y _ 1 < ^ K ^ 

of a amnnon Eurcroean home, Mr. ence amounted to a wQfingness to ^£5 *12? St0<X ^ mC ^ CS 

Gorbachev nonethdos. stressed unsettle the status qua 

wmie they were working atop the 
raissik canister, and protestea vig- 

GORBACHEV: Arms Proposal 

* allotted period. 

(Continued from Page 1) Mr. Gorbachev said that pens- u *5**“*: ^ initially an- 

rest, did not specifically mention troika, his domestic restructuring raformation,’' and 

Britain and France in his offer on program, had begun “with acriticm “cessary when reporters 

tactical nudear weapons, but nei- reassessment” of the nrihtarv skua- ? a 5 e d™sname, later said he had a 
ther did he exdude them. tion in Europe — a process that he Jf b . somewhere in security” at a 

Nevertheless, he said he was not called “sometimes do wnright pain. Sp v * ct nudear research institute, 
denying NATO’s right to its poa- fuL" But be said thi ^ p^g jo^ He also complained that the visi- 


In a striking di^ay of both the, 
old and the new Soviet approaches" 


nuuuw pCUUU. 

(Continued from Page 1) Mr. Gorbachev said that pens- *£**“*: initially an- 

tea, did not specifically mention troika, his domestic r e stiu mu riiw SS 61 ” “^ orm ation, and 
Britain and France in lus off er an program, had bKunSidth a criti^ Wot Mcessary, when reporters 
tactical nudear weapons, but nei- reassessment” of the nrihtarv skua- ®s nune, later said he had a 
ther did he exdude them. tion in Europe — a process that he Jf b . somewhere in security” at a 

Nevertheless, he said he was not called “sometimes do wnright pain. Sarat nudear nsearch institute, 
denying NATO’s right to its po»- fuL" But be said thi « ~ phig joint He also complained that the via- 
tion that nudear weapons deter UJS.-Soviet efforts in the area erf torswere taking too many pictures, 
war and added that nothing pro- nudear diMirrmiwran . ffnt the UA and Soviet scientists 

vented a common search for disar- “the vicious drde of actian-reao- 1 ^ QOre ^ bis abrupt instructico to 
mament solutions that fell between tion" in East- West relations. disconnect the radiation detectors, 
the Soviet desire for a total dirmna- Mr. Gorbachev was the first ^ ** offidal eventually apolo- 

tion of nudear weapons and the Communist leader from Eastern gKed ’ *bat “no offense was 
western except of mm i mn m de- Europe to address the Council of “^e^^bis outburst "The main 
teTence. What remained t md e ar , Europe, a 23-nation assembly set tm experiment has a 

Mr. Gorbachev said, was where iqj 40 years ago to defend Eurooe- P 05 ^ 0 result," he said latex, 
one crossed the line between nnde- an cultural epical, social and edu- . portions of the experiment 
ar retaliation capability and attack cational values. involved two Soviet anti-submarine 

ca gffS , . , The councfl has admitted the So- past the shqj car- 

Why shouldn’t experts from the viet Union ryma SDedal radiarinn 


m^vedtwo^SSb^S 

The council has admitted the So- k~ co P ters . frying past the ship caiv 
et Union, Hungary, P oland and S P CC ^, radiation detectorsjp 


Soviet Umon, the Umred States, Yugoslavia to special guest status ^ “** ** a lai B e tank-landing 

ft’Bdc ^Sweden, ?“**’ Cnjiscd *9 withanoS 
as from state who have nudear the president of the assemblvsaid ao ^ c fruA-mounted radiation de- 
w capons on their lem tones, hold >w> hnwi . V.' s T a lector mrluvi on a l. 
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More Than 
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a Millio n 
Readers in 
164 Countries 
Around 
the World 

Kcralb!I2S^Snbiuic 


uisoteHin ot tnose enlargement of “our anile.” Soviet scieatists from the 

Mr. G orbachev said he was in- 

tested m opening a Soviet consul- 22? inft whtt± Soviet nn- 

s?SSSSS Msassaas 

>SBB?a5 


of the European Community .ravited such an intrusion 

which also meets here. 3 * mt° tfxar nuclear navy without anv 

— & ?f i ^<rfU.S.nx4roaty. 

xu u- rec °frly» both Moscow and 

BUS: 14 Israelis Killed in Attack 


icwaung design secrets. 

(Continued from Page 1 ) Die bus crash was “an act of *euT°n-SiteIn- 

pprismg began 19 months ago. The F” 1 ^” !“ ^ fruit of a 8MaSS«° r i^ ampl ^ rou ' 

madent Thnrsdav was anatit the horrible mmd fufl of hatred, and ratermediate- 


Kirov 
■hid (jlasn 


™d. taK . m U BOTfflny - 5 hia 0 . 2- — »■ 

All meetings on and discussion Shimon Peres, the Labor Partv 
of toe nations poUtica 1 crisis im- leader, called it “a tragedy noS radiation 
mediately were put on hold. The could imagine.” y vfct^«S^™ ls f rorn a ^ 

Labor Party can ce led a meeting ^ , u v 011 a missile covered 

schedulSfer Thursday ev^to oc ? irred ^ ^ . 

k would pull oat of ZgESSSj&BU 

JsSssAiSU ssssfiftaar 


thegovennaffiL H J mmJap-Td A yivroiid. IsraeTs ^gan Democrat. Mid the Sovi- 

^Siissaus; saatBttBar 
gai k B.t Ja i !Si , wflaa 

by his political rivals for peace smce *he uprising began, 14 dvil- . ““P Md leaffl 

talks wWi the Palsthria*. iaas md 8s3oATlffl f ^ m ^“““WBrnni- 

In an interview Thursday mom- Palestinians have been Idfed fry ***' ^ 001 ** a w8rt of- 

ing before the bus incident, Mr. Isradis > tutd anotter 53 have been -( 

Shamir seemed relaxed and by other Palestinians because Eevnt Hans c , 

pleased He said be was convinced ^ wcresnspectedofcooieratiiie Uragbmuggier 


pleased. He sad he was convinced srspected (rf coaxaatinc 

that h e had given away little in krach authorities. s 

retoro For keeping Ins party united Foot Israelis died Oct. 31 
and mevennner a wcu ji waen 


and p rev® ting a political crisis. 

After the bus accident, the prime 
minis ter was ra ging 


, , ■•“ Wta JI W 1 CQ 

Palestinians hurled a firebomb at a 

bus traveling through Jericho in the 

occupied West Bank. 


hLiic 1 ™/ traty. after thor war M i _ 

raroved. But last wed^ A Hi 

^ a So- V ^ 

byU.^. onin,islfl4 “ TOrf .... 

Representative Bob Carr, a fv ~-- 1 *•!:««. L" 

55S3P»2fSia: I 

It s amaring that a bunch of ! s> S' : \ ■: 
Ammcaiitoentists can walk i *' u 

a Soviet ship and learn i /’■ ^ \.-V . " i 

ISii^* U S eWE,lo,B: S ovcnr 

meat may not be aware of. 4 . ‘ 1 

-ip 2s '-iS ; ;a, ' is » 

%pt Hangs Drug Smuggler . ' 1 '■■SS '' 

Reuters . . fel . ^ ^ 

^stmwhng two kilog^ (44 . ‘ v. ' ; 

S yp Thursday, the country^ 1 ’ ’ ‘ 

fiatbMgmgofadragam^f v r!; ’ 

: 1 1'.. ‘ ' U-. , 
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□ Chinese in Paris: 

Footnote to History 
QAits Guide 


Lacroix drawings: Center, cigarette girl with apron made from tablecloth. 
Aoove ana at right. Carmen, with skirt appliqued in relief aver petticoats. 

CRmcS’ CHOICE 

J*ARIS 


Basdlle Inaugural 

■ Under tbe title “The Night Before the 
Day," the new Opira Basoks will be inau- 
gurated July 13 — in the presence of 
President Francois Mitterrand and numer- 
ous visiting beads of state — with a con- 
cert of excerpts from French operas, pre- 
sented in a “scenic conception* by Bob 
Wilson. Georges Prfetrc is tbe conductor, 
and the roster of singers includes June 
Anderson, Shirley Verrett, Teresa Berganza, 
Barbara Hendricks, Martme Dupny, 

Pliddo Domingo, Ruggero Raimondi, 

Alain Fondary, Alfredo Kraus, Neil Sri- 
coff and Jean-Pierre Lafont The inaugural 
festivities continue with the traditional 
free concert July 14, Prfttre canductiug Ber- 
lioz's “Te Deum,” and from July 16 to 
19 concerts by youth or ch estras, with Leon- 
ard Bernstein and Michael TDsaa Thom- 
as among the conductors. 


FLORENCE 


African Sculpture 

■ “The Great Sculpture of Black Afri- 
ca." the largest erf its kind ever mounted in 
Europe with 156 works from major Eu- 


ropean museums, is at Forte Belvedere from 
July 15 to Oct 20. Objects were chosen 
far aesthetic, not ethnological, si gnificance 
Most are from the 19th and 20th cento- 
ries, but there are objects from the first cen- 
tury B.G emphasizing the long tradition 

of African art Most pieces are in wood, but 

there are ivories from the Medici coQec- 
bons, bronzes from Benin, terra-cotta from 
Mah. To emphasize modem relevance 
there will be the works which so influenced 
Picassso, Brancusi, Braque, Matisse and 
Van Dongen. (Susan Lumsden) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pre-Revolutionary Russia 

■ The Russian writer, Leonid Andreyev, 
who died in 1919 at age 48, was also a 
photographer. In 1978 Richard Davies, re- 
searching a book on the expressionist writer, 
came across a collection of 80 photos t»k«n 
by Andreyev in the Autochrome color pro- 
cess of the Lumi&re brothers. Taken mostly 
between 1910 and 1914, they are an unex- 
pected glimpse of pre-revolutionary Russia 
and the writer’s private Hfe. Along with some 

have just been published by ’Thames and 
Hudson in “Leonid Andreyev: Photographs 
by a Russian Writer." 



The Kirov 
And Glasnost 


Leningrad's Kirov Ballet, in 
New York for the first time in 
25 yeas at tbe beginning of 
a US. tour, is Mossomhig un- 
der the new openness in So- 
viet life. “The opportunities of 
the last few years have 
turned us into a new corps,” 
says Oleg Vinogradov, the 
troupe’s director. And for the 
first time a Soviet company 
has in its repertory two ballets 
by George Balanchine, 
whose dance career began at 
tbe Maryinsky, as the Kirov 
was called in czarist days. “It is 
like being given back a piece 
of our past,” Vinogradov says. 
In the photo, Vinogradov is 
in the center, surrounded by 
Karov dancers, from left, 

Larisa Lezhmna, Faruk Ruzi- 
matov, Yevgenyi Neff and 
Tatiana Terekhova. (Page 13) 
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’Carmen’ a la Lacroix, 
Blood-Red Costumes 
In the Arena at Nimes 


by Suzy Menkes 


N IMES, France — Christian La- 
croix, fashion’s toreador, took on 
“Carmen" tins week in the arena 
here. 

In the vast, stony space be tossed brilliant- 
ly colored capes; he skirmished with silhou- 
ettes; he threw down patchwcnks of pattern, 
embroidery and lace. 

From the opera’s opening in the honey- 
gold evening light, to its ending shrouded in 
the velvety Provenqal dark, the oostumes 
followed both nature and Bizet's TTtnriOj as 
colors ran blood-red over dusty beige, and 
rust brown seeped into Mack 
“It was tough," said Lacroix surveying the 
350-strong cast in the backstage teat village, 
where baroque embroideiy on a Gypsy bod- 
ice turned out, up dose, to be a random 
appliqufc of crocheted flowers, and the sera- 
“ from the mountain scene just painted 


pes from 
blankets. 



“The great difference between working in 
couture and for the theater is that one is 
made to be seen dose up, and die other is 
done for effect,” he said. “For the stage, it 
doesn’t matter if t hin gs look cheap dose up. 
Here especially, in the open air, in this gigan- 
tic space, you can see the siT 
the 


: silhouette, but not 


His plan was to divide Carmen’s four acts 
into separate tableaux; the opening scene 
like a sepia photograph, with the cigarette 
girls in tobacco beige skirts, surrounded by 
men in sun-bleached linen and jaunty straw 
hats, both groups merging with the dust 
bowl arena. 

By nightfall, at Lilas Pastia’s taveraa (rep- 
fesented by a glowing Gypsy caravan), the 
: was of the traditional P-armen — u a 
_ i red, touched with coral pink," said 
Lacroix, who was inspired by a Symbolist 
painting of the Spanish artist Julio Romero 
de Torres from Granada. 

For the third act in the mountains, he 
envisaged a patchwork landscape in eerie 
night hght. For death at the bulbing: a finale 
of picador color and funereal blade. 

_ But how to realize these dreams of a de- 
signer bom in Arles and brought up on the 
smefl of the sawdust and the roar of the 
corrida crowd? 

“With a bigger budget, we could have 


done more," Lacroix said. “I had the idea of 
going to the flea market in Madrid and 
finding authentic Spanish thing * for next to 
nothing. We bought up old bedcovers and 
tablecloths, beautiful embroidered shawls 
and tilings that were so dirty they had to be 
disinfected. I wanted the costumes to have a 
patina of age, to give a feeling of real 
clothes.” 

He scoured the Emmao* thrift shops for 
rough textured materials — anything that 
looked used or worn. This pointed up the 
contrast between the dusty poverty of the 
Spanish peasants and the lyrical romance of 
fa flamenco, whose dancers were costumed 
in dresses sculpted in surreal scarlet MBs. 

Lacroix praises the team in Nimes, who 
worked in the studios of Jean Bousquet, 
mayor of Nimes and bead of the Cacharel 
ready-to-wear empire. Fabrics were appli- 
qu6d in patches or layered over flounces of 
crunchy lace, to give a three-dimensional 
effect to stand out in relief in the arena. 

A ND what about Carmen herself, the 
symbol of sexual passion, of love as 
free as a bird, ana the Gypsy in all 
our souls? 

The abrupt departure of Grace Bumbry, a 
week before the opening, left the production 
without its star. Livia Budai, who stepped 
into Carmen’s red flamenco Banning shoes 
but did not fit the costumes, was considered 
a poor substitute by the 8, 000-strong audi- 
ence, who booed rather than cheered. Sylvie 
de Nussac, writing in the Paris daily Le 
Monde, found the production and perfor- 
mance “calamitous. 

Lacroix admits that he did not see eye-to- 
«syc with the stage director, Antoine Bour- 
sc * Ilcr — ■ a childhood acquaintance — who 
waited a realistic “Carmen” for this Nimes 
Festival In 1901, the first “Carmen" was 
staged hoe with a full-blown corrida — a 
tramtiOT followed for decades, with the 1979 
production stiH including matarfa and buIL 
“I would have Hked to do something more 
baroque and with more fantasy in the cos- 

m said La, 

crorx ;. Hut when I saw that it was going to be 
a realistic production, I knew that it would 

StlhSf *s£?" “y of a Carmen 

set m the 1930s. The only part of that idea 

Continued on page 13 


Modern Japanese Artists 
Testing Western Waters 


by Carol Lutfy 


by Hilton Kramer 


T HE fierce controversy raging over 
the decision of the Corcoran Gal- 

institutions, their 

roie IS **= in financing toe am. 

The issue may be taWhrnfi 

Kc sia ndarf s ^ ^S.XwnriB of an or 
for the govern- 


moat's support? Or, to state it another way, 

tiiTname^art? Or, toput it in still another 
way, is art now to be considered such an 
absolute value that no other standard — no 
standard of taste, no social or moral stan- 
dard — is to be allowed to play any rote in 
detainming what sort of art it is appropriate 
for the government to support? 

The Corcoran's decision was prompted by 
the special character erf Mapplethotpe’s sex- 
ual imagery and a quite reasonable fear on 
the part of the museum’s leadership that a 
showing of such pictures in W a s hin g ton 
tight now — especially in an exhibition part- 
ly financed by the National Endowment for 
the Arts — would result in nave damage 
both to the Corcoran and to the whole pro- 
gram of government support for the arts. 

Yet it may hdp to put this controversy in 
perspective to be reminded that it isn’t only 
m relation to the exhibition of provocative 


sexual images that this issue has latdy arisen. 
In the storm caused by Richard Serin's sow 
legendary sculpture, “Tilled Arc," winch 
came into existence as a UJS. government 
awnmifisiftn, th e^ques tifltt of s ernnl imajapi y 

immense and completely abstract sted wall, 
and fas belonged to the genre of overscale 
Minimalist sculpture in winch representa- 
tional imagery is entirely absent. 

W HAT proved so bitterly offensive 
to the community that “Tilted 
Arc” was comnussoned to serve 
was its total lack of amenity— -indeed, its 
staled goal of provoking the most negative 
and diaqptive response to the site the sculp- 
ture dominated with an arrogant disregard 
for the mental well-being and physical con- 
venience of the people who were obliged to 
come into contact with the weak m the 
course of their daily employment 


When the General Services Administra- 
tion, the federal agency that had commis- 
sioned “Tilted Arc thro ugh its Art-in-Ar- 


dntcctnre program, conducted a public 

hearing over fa fate of this work, a number 
mart-world e m inences claimed, predictably. 
fat fa removal of the offending sculpture 
froraits ate on the plaza of the Javits Feder- 
al Bunding in lower Manhattan would con- 
stitute an of cnltural barbarism no differ- 
ent, m spirit from the campaigns waged 
agamst artistic freedom in Hitler’s Germany 
and Stalin's Russia. 

My own view of the matter, if I may 
paraphrase a famous observation by George 
Orwell, is that you would have to be an art- 
worid intellectual to believe a thing like that. 
At the very least, such a belief betrays a 
woeful lack of understanding of the categori- 
cal differences — political ar| d moral differ- 

Continued on page 12 


T OKYO — The flow of Western art 
to Japan has made one of the mast- 
er international splashes of recent 
years. But in an unexpected change 
in current, Japanese art is now crossing in- 
ternational waters, loo; and for the first time 

in more than two decades, a steady stream of 

contemporary Japanese work can be seen 
overseas. 

At the crest of the wave is “Against Na- 
ture," which will be at the San Francisco 
Museum of Modem Art until Aut 6. then 
wll farfa United States fra: the next 15 
months. The show uses the work of 10 con- 
temporary artists to challenge notions of 
Japanese attitudes toward nature that are 
commonly accepted abroad. 

Belgium's annual Europaha exhibition, 
beginning Sept 26 in several cities, wfflfS 
um^anrong many other things, the work of 
nearly 40 Japanese artists. 

Co 0 temporary Japa- 
Sculptors* will debut at the LosAnge- 

/tflllhr MnMnm A ^ r 


possible. In Japan, there is a more 
ranxBd, more confident stance toward the 
7 ' es * — a readiness for intercullural ex- 
change. As a result, said Toshio Hara, co- 
oigamzer of the “Primal Spirit" exhibition, 
Japanese artists are more witling to open 
ttear creative processes to outriders. 

I N American art dudes, the era of what 
has been termed insularity, parochiaL- 
ism and eKtj an is drawing to a dose. 

5-L? 1 ? °i u,s - rei 8h as pre-eminent 
artohe leader may not be far bdrind. 

t o3I*? sn ? 1 w® t to Japan in the mid- 

1980s that I realized there was viable artistic 
™jyfare»” said Howard Fox, curator of 
S!^ orai 7? rtattheLosAll g clcsCount y 

Museum and the organizer of “Primal Spir- 


nese 


les County Museum of Ait next JuneTaaS 
another faw is scheduled for Australia. 

everybody is eager to see what these 
conroicuous consumers of Western art can 
Thomas Sokolowski, director 
ofNerwYork Umvwaty’s Grey An Gallery. 
“We know much about Japan’s tedfaS- 


to learn about its culture. 

, 5? * great extent, shifts in the art world 
both here and abroad have mud#. ^ 


f J l I t" wotk nas been ru 

fed by a debate on the d efini ti o n of cod 
porary art raging through the moden 
^ond these dins. Efforts to re-evaluate 1 
na — originality, tradition and otha 
have nudged art world leaders to look ' 
at work once snubbed as second-rate, 
unwelcome at elite imisaims and gatt 
for instance, art from ihc Hires of Ausi 
and India is suddenly rolling in. 

Japanese artists and curators hone 
penod of flux wfll woxk in their fay?? 
BttWa panrac contemporary art does 
havra sparkimg track record in thelJ 

A JEW ^ “orient Japanese a 
the New York Museum of Modem A 

Continued on page 13 
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The Chinese in France: 
Footnotes to History 


by Michael Field 


£ 


P ARIS— There k notting wniwwi . 
Ul about Lu Hou-tcheog, a 95-year- 
old Chinese who came to Fiance in 
1916 and now lives in an oM-peo- 
lie’s hom e in the Paris suburb of Mp'"? 1 

is a very special im m ig r a n t one of the 
only two survivors living in France of as 
almost forgotten episode of history. 

Last year, along with his contemporary 
Tsang Kuong-pto, who once ran a restaurant 
near the Bastme, Lu was awarded the Legion 
of Honor at a French government ceremony 
near the Gare de Lyon, commemorating Chi- 
nese who “died for France” is World War 1. 
He showed the decoration with pride. “Mind 
vou, it was about tune,” he said, a twinkle in 
ms only seeing eye. The graves of some 2,000 
Chinese kilim on the Somme are in British 
military cemeteries in northern France and 
Belgium. Others axe scattered throughout 
France. 

The Chinese did sot join the war as sol- 
diers but as contracted laborers. China was 
neutral until 1917, when it declared war on 
Germany. But many who came were killed by 
artillery and air bomb ardm ents. Some were 
victims of poison gas, fflnaswt. accidents or 
the postwar On epidemic. The faze of about 

20,000 is unknown. 

Lu, who was bom in Tianjin, is a witness to 
this footnote of history. The British recruited 


The small , , but influential , 
Chinese press in France re- 
flected the stormy politics 
of a distant homeland . 


100,000 Chinese, the French 40,000, of whom 

10,000 were lent to die American Expedition- 
ary Force. Most of them came from the 
northern provinces of Shandong and Bering. 

“To qualify, yon had to be tall, healthy and 
strong and have a trade. 1 was a shoemaker.” 
Lu said. 

Buz when they readied France in British 
and French ships, nobody cared much about 
their special skills. Parisians stared with fas- 
cination as the “coolies” filed with quick 
little steps through Paris on their way to work 
in factories or to the front, to recover and 
bury the dead, repair shattered houses, build 
storage denote, (fig trenches or to replace 
dockers. All wore Chinese baggy trousers and 
tunics in French bku de travail Clothes were 
part of their meager entitlement, a baric wage 
of S francs for a 10-hour working day, or 3 
francs if they were both fed and housed. 

Lu, who remembers it as if h were yester- 
day and not 73 years ago, was sent first to a 
munitions factory at Bourges, and in 1919, 
when the war was over, to Rouen, to dear the 
battlefields of debris. But he decided to leave 
dns unpleasant work, which look many lives. 
With a French wife and children, he turned 
down repatriation and found a job at the Le 
Creusot engineering works. He later moved 
to Paris, ana finally set up on his own making 
seat covers for cars. 

He settled in Meudon and has lived there 
for 60 years — its oldest continuous readmit, 
and he has been given a medal for this, too. 

Lu has never seen China again. “How 
would 1 get bade to France to look after my 
family?” he asks. His passport, expired and 
unneeded, dates from the ’20s. “But 1 am 
Chinese,” he says, proudly. 

Similar careers developed for many of his 
compatriots — no one knows how many 
actually stayed — mostly in the car, aircraft 
and other industries of the Paris suburbs. A 
small group from Zhqiaog province settled 
near the Garc de Lyon and between the ware 
brought over family members. They opened 
restaurants, became street vendors and, when 
the Jews of the Marais district were deported 
by the Germans, took over much of their 
small leather industry. 

Between the wars, France was second only 
to the United States in the numbers of immi- 
grants admitted, though none was allowed to 
do a job a Frenchman could do. Chinese, like 
Italians and Russians, were obliged to open 
restaurants, though they also practiced pedi- 
cure and sold traditional Chinese articles. 

At last year’s ceremony, attended by the 
ambassador from Beijing, a plaque was un- 


veiled in an obscure street behind tte Gare de 
Lyon, proclaiming die district as the site of 
the first Chinese colony in Fiance. 

World War I saw the organized influx of 
thousands of Chinese into Prance. Nothing 
on such a scale was to occur again until the 
fall of Saigon, in 1975, provoked a diaspora 
of overseas Chinese communities in former 
French Indochina, creating — with Victnamr 
ese, Cambodians and T .aotiaas — a big 
ready-made Asian community, mainly in lit- 
tle Chinatowns in and around Paris. 

The beginnings of France’s Chinese com- 
munity, roughly estimated at about I50fl00 
(not counting other Asians) date from the 
first years of this century. The first C hi ne se 
shop opened in Place de la Madeleine in 
1904. It sold lacqucur and ivory objects and 
other ebinoisenes. The census of 1911 
showed about 300 Chinese residents, mostly 
diplomats and small merchants. There were 
some workers at a soya factory in suburban 
Colombes, and others at an artificial silk mill 

lomatic^mission in Fraocedates from lS7tx~ 

Besides the staffs of the legation and con- 
sulate, established in the *20$, there were a 
few journalists who created a small, but in- 
fluential, Chinese press in France, reflecting 
the stormy politics of a distant homeland. 

The story of the Chinese in France is being 
painstakingly researched by Live Yu-rion, a 
scholar bom of Chinese parents who settled 
in Madagascar during the Chinese-Japanese 
war. His work on the press was publisbed this 
year in Marseille for an exhibition on immi- 
grant life in France since the Revolution. 

Two of the first 20 or so students who came 
to France in 1902 founded the first Chinese 
anarchist group in Paris. They spread their 
views through a weekly launched in 1907, 
Xinshi ji, subtitled in Esperanto La Nowg 
Tempo (The New Century). It carried ex- 
cerpts from the works of Bakunin. Kropotkin 
and Darwin, along with replies to readers’ 
letters, attacking ancestor worship and the 
family and calling for a revolution, violent if 
need be, led by the masses not an elite. 

It folded in 1910, but the arrival of the 
Chinese “war workers” in France, of whom 

29,000 could read, created a new opportuni- 
ty. The once furious revohitionaiks had be- 
come reformers, proclaiming the need for 
Western ideas to chang e rhma- Between 
1916 and 1921, four Chinese reviews and 
newspapers were published in France, some 
highly theoretical for intellectuals, others al- 
most literally spelling out democratic ideas 
for working people. 

B ETWEEN 1919 and 1920 about 2JW0 
Chinese “student-workers” arrived in 
France, drawn by its reputation for 
human rights, democracy and free thinking 
The Chinese Communist Party, founded in 
Shanghai in 1921, opened a French section a 
year later. Its first address was in Rue Gode- 
frpy, in the 13th Anondtssemeot, the site of 
today’s biggest “Chinatown” on the Seine. Its 
first bulletin, Shaonian (Youth), whose con- 
tributors included Deng Xiaoping (reputed to 
have been more diligent as a militant than as a 
worker or student), was suspended in 1923 cm 
the orders of the Central Committee and reis- 
sued in more militan t dress as Chjguang (Red 
Light). Its new editor was Zhou Enlai. 

The Nationalists retorted with their own 
papers. A party called Young China, founded 
at Fontenay-aux-Roses, also had its pub&a- 
tkm. proclaiming “national-statism.” 

Lu Hou-tcheng, the old witness in Mecdan, 
is a little wistful that he is too old today tojem 
in arguments like those dial once convulsed the 
Chinese community. They anyhow belong to an 
age when issues were more dearly defined. For 
brm “victory” came in 1968, when France estab- 
lished full diplomatic relations with Beijing. 

Most of today’s Chinese immigrants, vic- 
tims of yesterday's politics, aim at settling 
down in their French heme. This is reflected 
in their weD-produced newspapers, dull com- 
j :.t- -i ^ .... ned sheets of 


the “heroic” yearn of 1907-27, which glowed 
with white-hot ideological debate as the Chi- 
nese, recovering their pride, strove to aid a 
Western dominance that had brought so 
many of them as “coolies,” really conpcr- 
soos, to risk their lives and die in causes they 
neither understood nor supported. ■ 

Michael Field, Paris correspondent of The 
Daily Telegraph of London for 15 years, re- 
ported from Southeast Asia in 1956^63. 


Art and Decency 


Continued from page 11 

epees — that distinguish acts of violently 
enforced totalitarian repression from inev- 
itable disagreements of taste and value that 
are a legitimate and indispensable feature of 
democratic societies. 

In the case of Richard Serra, moreover, it 
was certainly possible to admire him as a 
sculptor white thoroughly approving the de- 
cision to remove “Tilted Arc” from its site 
This was, in fact, my own position. As a 
member of the prize jury for the 1985 Carne- 
gie International Exhibition, in Pittsburgh, I 
did not hesitate to award the top prize that 
year to the sculpture that Sara, created for 
the plaza of the Carnegie Museum of Art. 
While I found “Tilted Arc” to be repulsive in 
every respect, J found the Carnegie's sculp- 
ture to be a very beautiful work erf art. Which 
proves what? Only that we are not obliged to 
accept, either as critics or as citizens, every 

The art world can no 
longer be depended upon 
to make wise decisions in 
these matters . 


judgment rendered by the art-world estab- 
lishment as inviolable or irreversible writ, 
especially where the public has an urgent 
wnH legitimate to a grievance. To sug- 
gest that such grievances and the need to 
address them are in any way comparable to 
acts of totalitarian rep re ss io n contributes 
nothing but an riemeni of demagoguery and 
in timi dation to what ought to be a serious 
debate about what standards are to be ob- 
served in spading the taxpayers’ money on 
public financing of the arts. 

In the case of the Mapplethorpe exhibi- 
tion, which the Corcoran Gallery found it 
prudent on June 13 to caned prior to its 
opening, even in the face of what everyone 
knew would be the inevitable uproar, we are 
once again being asked to accept the judg- 
ment of the art-world establishment as abso- 
lute and incontestable. (The fact that the 
Washington Project for the Arts immediate- 
ly ap propriated the right to show the exhibi- 
tion in Washington only serves to under- 
score this point) 

We are being told, in other words, that no 
one outside the professional art establish- 
ment has a right to question or oppose the 
exhibition of Mapplethorpe’s work even 
when it is being shown at the government’s 
expense. In tins instance, to be sure, the 
government did not cause the work in ques- 
tion to be created. Mercifully, they were not 
commissioned by a government agency. But 
such an agency (fid contribute funds to sup- 
port their public exhibition, and by so doing 
it gave the public and its elected repr e se nta- 
tives the right to have a voice in assessing the 
probable consequence of such an exhibition 
— a task that the art establishment has latdy 
shown itself to be utterly incapable of per- 
forming in a disin terested way. 

Here a gain, to suggest that the public’s 
legitimate interest in this matter amounts to 
political repr ession is to get the whole issue 
exactly wrong. The public's right to have an 
interest in the fate of this exhibition began 
on the day that tax dollars were allocated for 
its public display. There was no public out- 
cry, after alt though there was a certain 
amount of private outrage, when Mapple- 
thorpe’s pictures were exhibited in commer- 
cial galleries. Some of the people who went 
to see the photographs, unaware of what 
they would be seeing, had plenty off reason to 
be shocked at what they saw. This was espe- 
cially the case, as I myself witnessed on one 
occasion, with parents who are in the habit 
of making the rounds of the art galleries in 
the company of their young children. 

What is it, then, about some of these 
photographs — the ones that are the cause of 
the trouble — that makes them so offensive? 
It isn't simply that they depict male nudity. 
In today's cultural donate, in which it is 
commonplace for schoolchildren to be in- 
structed in the use of condoms, it takes a lot 
more than an exhibition of pictures showing 
the mate genitals to cause an 

What one finds ' 
photographs is something i 
and extreme a concentration on mate sexual 
endowments that every other attribute of the 
human subject is reduced to insignificance. 
In these photographs, men are rendered as 
nothing but serial — which is to say, homo- 
sexual — objects. Or, as the poet Richard 
Howard wrote in a tribute to Mapplethwpe, 


“The mate genitals are often presented as 
surrogates for the face." 

Even so, these homoerotic idealizations of 
mate sexuality are not the most extreme cf 
Mapplethorpe’s pictures. That dubious hon- 
or belongs to the pictures that celebrate in 


the curator who or ganized a Mapple- 
thorpe retrospective at the Whitney Museum 
last summer — not the same one as that in 
dispute at the Corcoran, by the way — 
identified as the “sadomasochistic theme.” 
In this case, it is a theme by malt* 

homosexual partners whom, we may presume 
to be consenting adults — consenting not 
only to the sexual practices depicted but to 
Mapplethorpe’s rote in photographing them. 

I cannot bring mysdf to describe these 
pictures in all that gruesome particularities, 
and it is doubtful that this newspaper would 
agree to publish such a description even if I 
could bring mysdf to write one. (There can 
be no question either, erf course, of illustrat- 
ing such pictures on tins page, which raises 
an interesting and not irrelevant question: 
Should public funds he used to exhibit pic- 
tures which the press even in our liberated 
era still finds too explicit or repulsive to 
publish?) Suffice it to say that Marshall, who 
presumably knows what he is talking about 
m this matter, assured ns in the Whitney 
catalogue that Mapplethorpe mmte these 
pictures “not as a voyeur but as an advocate” 
and “sympathetic participant.” 

Even in a ynrial environment as emanci- 
pated from conventional sexual attitudes as 
ours is today, to exhibit photographic images 
of tins sort, which are dcsignedto aggrandize 
and abet exotic rituals involving coercion, 
degradation, bloodshed and the infliction of 
pam, cannot be regarded as anything but a 
violation of public decency. Such pictures 
have Long circulated in private, of course. 
They bdouged, and were seen to belong, to 
the realm erf specialized erotica. In that 



> cause an uproar, 
in many Mapplethorpe 
ething else — so absolute 




Robert Mapplethorpe self-portrait 

realm, it was dearly understood that the 
primary function of such images was to pro- 
mote sexual practices commonly regarded as 
unruly and perverse, or to aid m fantas' ' - 
about such practices. The appeal of 


Manet’s “ Dijeuner sur I’Herbe ” was assailed as an indecent painting when_ 
it was first exhibited in Paris. ® 


Ostensibly, these are demands that are 
bring marif. in thf T wte of art. That isn’t the 
whole story, of course — it never is where art 
is made to serve extra-artistic purposes — 
but before looking into the extra-artistic as- 
pects of tins matter, a prior question must be 
addressed Arc these disputed pictures works 
of art? My own answer to this question, as 
far as the Mapplethorpe pictures are con- 
cerned, is: Alas, l suppose they are. But so, I 
believe, was Richard Sena’s “Tilted Arc” a 
work erf art. This is not to say that either 
“Tilted Arc” or the Mapplethorpe pictures 
belong to the highest levels of art — in my 
opinion, they do not— but I know of no way 
to exdude them from the realm of art itself. 
Failed art, even pernicious art, still remai n s 
art in some sense. 

Writing some years ago about the Marquis 
de Sadft, to cite a relevant example, Edmund 
Wilson observed that “the Marquis consti- 
tutes, unquestionably, of the hardest 
cases to handle in the whole history of litera- 
ture.” Yet Wilson fdt obliged, however re- 
luctantly, to TOfindft Sink in the history of 
literature, and for similar reasons I beneve 
we must aoootd Mapplethorpe a place — 
though not the exalted place oring claimed 
for him — in the annals of art photography. 
It doesn’t solve any of the problems raised 



precisely in the fact that they were farbk 
den. They belonged, in other words, to the 
world of pornography. 

It may be_asked whether the disputed 
Mapplethorpe pictures realty differ from 
ember works of art that, owing to their 
violation of c on ve n tional taste, caused the 
public to denounce them, only to embrace 
them later as treasured classics. The example 
that comes to mind is Manet, whose two 
most famous paintings, “Dig diner sur 
THerbe” and “Olympia” (both 1863), were 
attacked as indecent when they were first 
exhibited in Paris. 

F OR a true counterpart to Mapple- 
thorpe in 19th-century art, however, 
it isn’t in a master like Manet but in 
graphic artists who specialized in porno- 
graphic images that we will find an appropri- 
ate parallel, and we stfll don’t see much of 
that art on public exhibition in our museums 
even today. 

Wbat has turned these Mapplethorpe pho- 
tographs into a public controversy is not that 
they exist We may not approve of then- 
existence, and we may certainty regard both 
the (nation and die consumption of them as 
a form of soda! pathology. But so long as 
they remained a private taste, they could not, 
I believe, be seen to be a threat to public 
decency. What has made them a public issue 
is the that is now bring tn *da re 

accord these hitherto fortridden nnaga the 
status of perfectly respectable works of art, 
to exhibit them without restriction in public 
institutions, and to require our government 
to provide funds for their public exhibition. 


issue, 

the realm of aesthetics. 

W HAT has to be acknowledged in 
this debate is a fact of cultural life 
that the art-world establishment 
has never beat willing to deal with — name- 
ly, drat not all forms of art are socially 
benign in other their intentions or them 
effects. Everybody knows — oertainty every 
intelligent parent knows — that certain 
forms of popular culture have a devastating 
effect on the moral sensibilities of the young, 
Wdl, it is not less true that certain forms oi 

otfter than a socratty 6 testable^ impact an 
young »nd old alike. 

How we, as adult citizens, wish to deal in 
our own fives with this anti-social element in 
the arts should not, I think, be a matter far 
the government to determine, for systematic 
programs of censorship are Hkriy to have 
consequences that are detrimental to our 
liberties. (The question of protecting chil- 
dren is another matter entirely.) It is when 
our government intervenes in this process by . 
supporting the land of art that is seen to be 
anti-social that we as citizens have a right to 
be heard — not, I hasten to add, in order re 
deny the artist lus freedom of csqjression, but 
to have a voice in determining what our 
representatives in the government are going 
to support and thus validate in our name. 

Unfortunately, professional opinion in 
the ait wodd can no longer be depended 
upon re mafcy wire decisions in these mat- - 
ters. There is m the professional art world a 
sentimental attachment to the i dea tha t art is 
at its best when it is most ex tr e me and 
disruptive. This is tile point of view that 
p mmp ted an art student m Chica g o to think 
he was creating a valid work of artby spread- 
ing out an American flag an the floor and 
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peer that this particular idea wul lore some 
of its appeal to “advanced” taste). 

I T was tins notion of equating artistic ' 
originality with sheer provocation that 
also led the Southeastern Center for 
Contemporary Ait to give a grant cf th e 
government's money to Andres Serrano, 
now famous for the work that consists of a 
photograph of Christ on the Cross sub- 
merged in the artist's urine. This is the kind 
of thing people mean when they talk about 
the so-called cutting edge. Basically, it is a . 
sentimentalization as well as a commercial- 
ization of the old idea of the ava nt-ga rdy 
which everyone knows no longer exists tm, . 
except, possibly, in the_ realm of fashknr' 
At-ogpi and advertising. The p henomenon of 
the avant-garde in ait died a long time ago, 

and HOW llCS tywwH mwkr the ffljPiOOS Of . 

dollars that have been spent an the art that 
bears its name. 

In lieu of an. authentic avant-garde in art, . 
we now have something else — that famous ■ 
“cutting edge” that looks more and more to 
an mmurtirit* conten t for »** 
raisoa-d’ttre. In thecareof “Tilted Axc^” the 
“cutting edge” dement contested of the 
sculptor's wish to deconstruct and otherwise 
render uninhabitable the public ate the 
sculpture was designed to occupy. 

In the care of tire disputed Mapplethorpe 
pictures, it consists of the attempt to force 
upon the public the acceptance of the values 
of a sexual subculture that thepubfic at large 
finds loathsome — and here I do sot mean 
homosexuality as such but the particular 
practices depicted in the mbsFcxfiemc of ‘ 
these pictures. In both cases, we are being 
asked to acceptibBunaoceptablom the name 
of art, but tins is sheer hypocrity, and all the 
parties concerned know it wirat we are 
bring asked to support and embrace in the 
name of art is an attitude toward life, which 
nowadays is where the real cutting edge (no 
quotation marks required) is to be found. 

If our agencies of government are incapa- 


ble of 


thtt 


between art. 


and life, the public will have move and mare ' 
reason to be concerned with tire way tax 
dollars are bring spent in the name of art. 
The problem won't go away, and it can’t be 
argued away by cries of repression or censor- 
ship. Much of what the government spends 
on the arts still goes — and ought to go — to 
the highest ac hi evements of our 
, audit would be a tragedy for our 
country and our culture if that support were 
to be lost because of a few obtuse decisions 
and a dedication in some quarters to out- 
moded and even penurious ideas. But if the 
arts community is not prepared to correct 
the outrages committed in its name, there 
wiH be no shortage of other dements in our 
society ready and eager to impose drastic 
remedies- 1ms is a problem that the art 
wodd has brought upon itself. ■ 


Hthon Kroner, editor of The New Criterion 
td art critic 
wrote this far 


and art critic of The New York Observer, 
for The New York Times. - 
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Vienna 


Messepalast (tel: 93.33.99). To 
Aug. 6 "Wunderttock: A Chroni- 
cle of the Modem Mind " Marking 
the 50th anniversary of the death 
erf Sigmund Freud, the show ex- 
amines the influence of scientific 
discovery on art since 1800. Sci- 
entific instruments and documen- 
tary material are on view along- 
side works of art from 1 800 to the 
present. 




Brussels 


Palais des Beaux-Arts (tel: 
512.50.45). To July 20: 100 
Years of Belgian Art, from the 
collection of the Credit Commu- 
nal bank. 


London 

Barbican Centre (tel: 
638.41 .41 ). To July 9: 1 00 Years 
of Russian Art 1889-1989: the 
Russian avant-garde from 1910 
to 1930 is the highlight among 
250 works from private collec- 
tions in the Soviet Union. Includes 
paintings and drawfngs. posters, 
sculpture and ceramics. 

British Museum (tel: 
580.1 7.88). To Sept 1 0: Shadow 
at the Guillotine: Britain and the 
French Revolution. 

Hayward Gallery (tel: 
261 .01.27) . To Aug. 6: Art in Lat- 
in America: Latin American art 
since the early 19th century rep- 
resented by the work of 1 70 art- 


ists. Among 400 works are paint- 
ings, sculpture, popular and folk 
art. caricature, graphic art and 
photographs. 

Victoria & Albert Museum (tel: 
589.63.71). To Sept. 3: “The 
Nude, A New Perspective," in- 
cludes paintings, drawings, prints 
and photographs, from 1450 to 
the present. 

Tate Gallery (tel; 821.13.13). To 
Aug. 1 3: The Berggmen Klee Col- 
lection: The final stop for the show 
organized by the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York of paint- 
ings, drawings and graphic works 
by Paid Klee; about 100 works 
are on view. 

Paris 

Centre Georges Pompidou 
(tel: 42.77.12.33). To Aug. 14: 
“Magidens de la Terre": con- 
temporary art from around the 
world, in two stages; the show's 
other venue Is the Grande Halle- 
La Villette (tel; 42.49.77.22), 
Musde d’Orsay (tel: 
45.49.48.1 A). To Aug. 15: 200 
exhibits (paintings, drawings, pho- 
tographs), document the con- 
struction of the Btfel Tower for 
the 1889 Paris World's Fair. 
MusOe des Arts de la mode 
(tel: 42.60.32.14). To July 30: 
French Costume and Textiles 
from the Revolution to the Em- 
pire, 1789-1B15. 

Musfie Guimet (tel: 
47.23.61 .65). To July 10: Indian 
miniature painting from the court 
of the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
1 556 to 1 605, from collections in 
France. 

Musde du Louvre (tel: 
42.60.39.26). To July 31: Mi- 
chelangelo, Draftsman: On view 


are 73 drawings including prelimi- 
nary designs lor the Sis&ne Cha- 
pel frescoes and for sculptural 
and architectural projects. 




Stuttgart 


3HZES1 


Berlin 


Martin-Groplus-Bau (tel: 
254.86.302). To Aug. 27: Eu- 
rope and the Orient, 800-1900. 
1,000 exhibits trace the history 


Staatsgalerie (tel: 212.50.50). 
To July 23: A retrospective of the 
work of Salvador Dali, who died 
Jan. 23, has gathered 140 draw- 
ings, 40 sculptures and 140 
paintings. 
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Milan 

Palazzo Reale (tel: 87.19.13), 
To SepL 10: The Surrealists: 900 
exhibits including original man- 
i«cipts, photographs and works 
by 130 artists trace the evolution 
of SurreeJisJ movement, 1916- 
1966. 

Turin 


NETHERLANDS 


Amsterdam 

Rijksmuseum (tel: 63.21.21). 
To Sept 10: Russia and the 
Netherlands, 1600-1917; Four 
centuries of Russian-Dutch 
trade, diplomatic and cultural re- 
lations. 

Van Gogh Museum (tel: 
76.48.81). To SepL 3: French 
impressionist and modem mas- 
ter paintings 1850-1 950 from the 
Museu de arte. Sao Paulo, Brazil. . 


Pro f !® tn ' ce di Belle Arti (tel: 
669.25.45). To Sept. 24: Diana 
Tnumphant: 17th-century art oi 
the Piedmontese court illustrated 
by 400 works - painting, sculp- 
ture, silver, ceramics, engrav- 
ings. 


SPAIN 


Madrid 

Real Academia de Bellas Aries 
(tel: 532.00.46). To Aug. 20: 
"Je Suis le Cahler The Sketch- 
books of Pabto Picasso," in- 
cludes 40 notebooks dating from 
the period 1 894 to 1 964. 


Venice 


ol contacts between the Near 
and Middle East and Europe. In- 
cludes ivories, crystal, ceramics, 
glass, metalwork, tapestries, illu- 
minated books. (Above: bronze 
Shffin. c I0QQ, firm Andalusia.) 

Bremen 

Uberseemuseum. (tel: 
30.80.00). To Aug. 13; “The 
Kremlin Gold” includes 80 exhib- 
its by Russian goldsmiths, from a 
12th-century pair of golden ear- 
rings to a jeweled Easter egg by 
Faberge dating from 1904 


Palazzo Grass! (tel: 
523.16.8Q).ToNcw.5: Italian Art 
1900-1945, a major exhibition 
includes over 300 works. 


g r-vxti 


Tokyo 


Hara Museum ARC (tel: 
279.24.6585). To Aug. 5: Andy 
Warhol, Cars, includes 12 large 
drawings and 35 paintings of 
cars - an unfinished commis- 
sion from Mercedes-Benz on the 
hist on; of the automobile. 


EV.’ri'r'ffiTT.TT 

Geneva 

MusOe d’art et d'histolre (tel: 
29.00.11). To SepL 24: Works 
by Velazquez, El Greco and Zur- 
baran, given safe haven here 
during the Spanish Civil War, are 
among 70 works on view, loaned 
from Spanish collections. 

Lugano 

Villa Favorfta (tel: 521.741 ). To 
July 16: Gold and Silver Trea- 
sures from the Thyssen-Bome- 

nfcza Collection. 

Lucerne 


ACROSS 

i Bugged homes? 

5 Clobber, but 
good 

io Work in a bakery 
and goof off 7 

14‘... maids all in 

is A famous 
Murphy 

16 podridO 

17 Order for Gridley 

18 Phone leader 

19 Lookol lust 

20 Do gardening 
like a shepherd? 

23 Frost-y night? 

24 Caesar's deck? 

25 Pitcher Goose 
and kin 

30 N.H. town 

34 Middle Ages 
shield 

35 " Pay!" 

37 Pivotal 

38 Blooming work 
by Brecht and 
Weill? - 


42 Of a region 

43 Mario of pitching 
fame 

44 Beatty or 
Bumhne 

45 Holy kid? 

47 Perry Mason's 
talk, maybe 

50 Something 
found in the sky 

si Nest egg. after 
65: Abbr. 

52 Rowe/y furrier 9 

so Karate's cousin 

61 Cut wedding 
costs 

6z Like some LA. 
days 

63 Aware of 

64 Eyelashes 

65 Lambwho had a 
Mary 

66 Source Of 
"ear-nation' 

67 His work may be ' 
on the square 

SB 'Runaround 
Sue ’singer 
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Kunstmuseum (ted: 23.1 0.25). 
To SepL 10: From the Revolution 
to Perestroika; 2Cfh century So- 
mU* art f mm thA LudwtO CQlteC- 


Sofution to Pterions Puzzle 


snanaB naana 
BHomnana nanaa 
amaanaan aaaaa^ 
OBHEia anaaa aa 
anna among ana 
sms asnan maaa 
□Sana sanan^ 
anmnam aaaama 
□HDEae smaam 
aaaaQ asaam mam 
anao mamma aaaa 
HQo nmaam oamnm 
mnmaam □□nuaaaa 
aanaaa aamaaoma 
amamo aaamma 


DOWN 

1 Roat gently 

2 Part ol HOMES 

3 Adamson's 

* Free' 

4 ABBA members 

5 The Wistful 

Widow ol r 

Abbott and 
Costello film 

8 Offend 

7 Turkish chamber 

8 Perfect person 
for silent movies 

9 Streisand hit 

10 It takes a ticking 

11 Shopping-list 
item 


12 Game-show host 
Trebek ' 

13 A long way from 
home 

21 It's in the bag 

22 “Small* river 
horse? ' 

as Reach 

26 Dark yellow 

27 Less doubtful 
as Hot rimes for 

Jacques 
29 Pigeon perch? 

31 Actress Graff 

32 Nostrils 

33 What some can't 
make 

36 Pot starter • 

39 Pocket-radio 
device 

40 Remove legally 


4i Fictional picnic 
washer 

46 Turn down :? 

48 First name of "• 
coaching fame '. 

49 Scolded 
severely 

52 A Normandy '■ 
beach 

53 Bakery. . 
by-product ^ 

54 Polynesian chief 

5SUnlv.'skin 

56 Ron Howard's ' 
earty TV role 

57 ArtkJebones - . 

58 Pinza - ,, 

59 Tatum's fatter, 

60 Triangular sail 
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Japanese Artists 


Continued from page 11 


and deriva- 

. ofectweiy putting Japanese artists 
TW* PK ? ffe fOT tlumtiroSxadis. 

15 j*° w ® ccni ** the canyon of 
C&Ef.'Spw® <fispaxties has n* yet 
Pf? T®*”- ^ 111051 substantial of these 
is the Japanese tendency io favor technical 
Hosi ery o ver conceptual originality. 

tJ 22 bb “* J*? 11 ^ contemporary 
Japanese art \nD fare ander international 
saiitoy is therefore a dew source of arud- 
^Hopmg to improve their prospects of 
f* 1006 * 5 * art wodd leaders here commonly 
2^ to thejudgemeni of foreign coraion 
selecting work for overseas exlribi- 

“Ift only after copying for 20 years that 
we OGbeve we can reach a spiritual level high 
enough to achieve something unique,” said 
Framo Nanjo, a Tokyo art consultant “We 
004 he ready, but there is pressure 
rKMQnnu tftinB abroad to pm riim* i IptoL" 

Wmte the Japanese art world is not gush- 

mgwith ta le n t , enough indiv idual promise 
SE* to justify the current wave of shows, 
whether the work endures or not, American, 
curators say, interest is b uilding 
From the Japanese perspective, the less- 
uum-ngorous body of criticism produced in 
Jap an ha s often bom singled out for slowing 
t he gr owth of a flourishing art scene here. 
Or&naas of “Against Nature” are so **9* 
to expose artists to a toucher andwn f* that 

E we sending the participating artists to 
Francisco for at least a week; “Primal 
t” curators plan to do the «mw» 


T HE two shows explore the relation- 
ship between artist amf natu re. But 
each, ironically, ultimately leads the 
viewer down a separate path. 


On the aie extreme, “Against Nature,” 
sets out to dispel mme obstinate myths 
about Japanese society by introducing a 
body of gaudy, sometimes disturbing, work 
not normally associated with this country. 

“We stall think of Japan as an agrarian 
nation interested in gardens and natural set- 
tings,” said Sokdowski, the show's co-cura- 
tor. “But most of the artists are urbanites 
and don't fed that way at all. One of them 
told me he likes garbage; another actually 
said he was afraid of nature, It’s about time 
we get beyond the quaint cliches we have 
about the culture.” 

The installation artist Tatsuo Miyqjima, 
whose work appears in the exhibition, gives 
credence to this phenomenon; 1 m the 
light-emitting diodes, or LEDs, used in his 
work “my nature.” 

At the other extreme, “A Primal Spirit” 
explores aesthetic and cultural waters tradi- 
tionally associated with Japan. The large- 
scale sculptures utilize organic materials, 
and often consist of complex arrangements 
in pseudo-natural settings- “Anyone who 
sees the work will reoogaize that there are 
uniquely Japanese values at play,” explained 
Fox. 

The differences between these two exhibi- 
tions reflect a deep, complex division in 
Japanese society as a whole, one that re- 
gimes time io sort and analyze. “People are 
going to want to come away with easy an- 
swers,” Sokolowski said. “But we’re not of- 
fering any.” ■ 


Carol Lutfy is a free-lance journalist , 
in Tokyo who specializes in the arts. 


Glasnost Comes to Leningrad’s Kirov Ballet 


L 


by Esther B. Fein 


ENINGRAD — A new history in 
the making could be seen at the 
Kirov Theater this spring. In a spa- 
cious rehearsal room, a dozen 


'Carmen’ a la Lacroix 


Continued from page 11 

that I kept was to have ample hair, rather 
than combs and mantillas." 

His real worry, he said, was that the effect 
of the naturalistic costumes would evaporate 
in the immense space of die Roman amphi- 
theater, which can hold 17,000 on its Cmty 
tiers, and draws that many spectators for 
c^ridas. 

In the end, the costumes lacked drama 
both because the groupings were awkward 
and because only the silhouettes and colors 
sang out with any real power: Mercfcdfcs and 
Frasquita in velvet bodices the crfors of 
Mediterranean olives and Seville oranges, 
with embroidered corselets and sparkling 
skirts; Micaela, a provincial figure in inky 
shawl and skirt quite alone under a canopy 
of night sky; Don Jos6 with a Wood-red 
militar y stripe gashing Irhafci tXOBSexS. 


Hie men’s costumes — a proud mix of 
peasant and peacock — worked better than 
the women’s when grouped together. Huey 
»i«n <M»ew»fri to have more of the Lacroix 
spirit of 1930s style and subtle colors: sandy 
beige and earth brown lit up with wine or 
rust red cummerbunds, and topped with 
graphic sombreros. 

The toreadors provided the rare moments 
when the entire arena came visually alive. At 
the end, they lined up for the corrida below a 
Rjmdldit Gypsy shrine, their encrusted mat- 
ador costumes worn with shocking pink 
hose. And in the opening scene, as the limpid 
ligh t was framed by the ancient arches, each 
toreador mounted the tenaces to throw 
down a satin cape in shades of rose pink, hot 
pink, or fnchaa — symbolic hostages to 
fortune in the bunting and splashed like 
blood on stone. 


Herat b^ STgrib unc 
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dancers practiced the steps to George Balan- 
chine’s “Scotch Symphony” On a stair l and- 
ing, two daman discussed a program for the 
company’s experimental studio theater. 

In his office, the Kirov’s energetic direc- 
tor, Ofeg Vinogradov, was reviewing an 
agreement to bring Mikhail Baryshnikov 
and the American Ballet Theatre to Lenin- 
grad later this year, the latest ^pro- 

ject for the company’s joint venture with a 
British firm and making final p lan* for the 
company’s first New Yodc engagement in 25 
years — a three-wee k ran that began this 
week at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
is the be ginning of a U.S. tOUT. 

“We want to show American audiences 
the Kirov as it crisis,” Vinogradov said, 
“with its past, its present and its ftrture Few a 
long time, they haven’t seen us as we wanted 
o unel ves to be seen. But the opport uni ties of 
(he last few years have tamed us into a new 
corps. We began to live more freely in our 
professional fives. There was less interfer- 
ence, and you can see it in oor work. It’s 
more alive.” 

More remarkable yet is that the tour 
repertory includes two works by George Bal- 
anchine, who was raised as a dancer at the 
Kirov (then still the Maryinsky) until he 
went to the West in 1924, and whose works 
were not officially performed by a resident 
Soviet company until this year. The two 
works are “Scotch Symphony ’ and “Themes 
and Variations.” 

*7 cannot even exphtiu what it means to us 
to perform these dances,” Vinogradov said. 
“It is Eke being given back a piece of our 
past.” 

F OR more than a century, since it 
began in October I860, history was 
made at thU theater. Tamara Karsa- 
vina, Vaslav Nijinsky, Anna Pavlova and 
flatfna Ulanova ihmrZtj on its stage. Marius 
Petipa and Mikhail Folrine created their bal- 
lets there. The company became known as 
one of the finest in the world; mere rn^ntinn 
of its name conjured up all the splendor of 
this city traversed by canals and the majestic 
interior of die troupe’s home at its center. 

But during the 1960s and ’70s, the Kirov 
became known more for the dancers who left 
it — Rudolf Nureycv, Mikhail Baryshnikov, 
Natalia Makarova, Valery Panov and others 
— and for the orthodox nudity that they say 
strangled them in their weak. 

Hie Kirov today is a different company,' 
embracing new and old, «yvt#rri and tradi- 
tional, Western and Russian. 

"We have been ready for these changes for 
years and years,” Vinogradov said. ‘The 
question was only when the company would 
be allowed and when it would be able to find 
its place in c ur r en t ballet history.” 

The Kirov will perform in New York 
through July 22, at Kennedy Center in 
Washington (July 25 to Ang. 5), the War 
Memorial Opera House in San Francisco 
(Aug. 9 to 18) and the Orange County Per- 
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Backstage at the Kirov between scenes of “The Sleeping Beauty. ' 


fo rming Arts Center in Costa Mesa, Califor- 
nia (Ang. 18 to 27). Although the visit to 
New York is the first in a quarter-century, 
the troupe performed in the United States in 
1986. 

The company will present six programs: 
“Le Corsare,” “Gisdie,” “The Sleeping 
Beauty ” the shades scene from “La Baya- 
dfcrc” together with Vinogradov’s “Potem- 
kin,” and two evenings of mixed bills. 

AS of the ails were stifled in the Soviet 
Union during the lean years of stagnation. 
But ballet stars were among the most dra- 
matic and visible defectors then, embarrass- 
ing the Soviet dance world on the interna- 
tional stage. So when glasnost began to be 
introduced into the arts more than five years 
ago, the authorities were most hesitant to 
allow the ballet world to experiment 
Vinogradov is an especially acerbic critic 
of the creative rfutddes that were placed on 
the ballet world. In the late 1970s and early 
*80s he had added works by Maurice Bgart 
. . . and Roland Petit, both French, to the reper- 
tory. He brought in previously banned oal- 
ann tram- i^s by August BouniOTviDe, the 19th-centu- 
ry Danish choreographer. 

T HE new spirit of openness speeded 
the process. In 1986 he arranged for 
the company’s first North American 
tour in 22 years. He approached Jerome 
Robbins ana Martha Graham about work- 
ing with the company. He sent two of his 
young stars, Faruk Ruzimatov and Altynai 
Asyimuratova, to perform with the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theatre. And be achieved the 


dream he had pursued since becoming direc- 
tor of the Kirov in 1977: He brought in 
Balanchine’s works. 

“We were deprived by absurd politics that 
declared that Western creativity doesn't 
need to exist here,” said Vinogradov, in an 
interview in his offices at the Kirov. “Hus 
cultural cold war was a nightmare. And who 
did it hurt? The West? It hurt our people. It 
froze our development. It’s ridiculous to live 
with such blinders on. What good did it do?” 

He lamented, for example, that until this 
February, his dancers had never seen Natalia 
Makarova dance. She was a 30-year-old Ki- 
rov star when she defected dining a 1970 
company tour in London. Until last winter, 
had been denied permission to return to 
the Kirov, and until two years ago Kirov 
danoers were not permitted to appear on the 
same program with her anywhere. 

“Aside from all the humanitarian reasons 
for letting her return, riie is a brilliant danc- 
er,” Vinogradov said. 

To Vinogradov, and to many of the danc- 
ers in his oompany, Balanchine was an ideal, 
the classic Leningrad style melded with 
moderp , athletic spirit, and he was a symbol 
of all that was kept from them. His name was 
whispered in the nails of the country’s great- 
est ballet schools and theaters. Pirated video- 
tapes of ins works were surr e pti t i ously 
screened. Some dancers even secretly staged 
Balanchine ballets. 

But, though he toured the Soviet Union in 
1972 with the New York City Ballet, his 
dances were officially off limits. Not only 
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had he gone to the West, but his ballets were 

considered too un traditional. 

“The absence of Balanchine always 
pained me.” Vinogradov said. “He was bora 
here. He developed here. He was fed by the 
tradition of this theater.” 

When the chance eame, ibe dancers dem- 
onstrated tremendous enthusiasm for Balan- 
chine’s works and stiff competition to be 
chosen to perform them. 

Francia Russell, co-artistic director of the 
Pacific Northwest Ballet, and Suzanne Far- 
rell, one of Balanchine's leading dancers at 
the New York City Ballet, were chosen by 
the Balanchine Trust to stage his works in 
Lening rad and to train the Soviet dancers in 
the master's style, one far faster and more 
athletic than they had studied. 

“It is difficult physically to keep up with 
the speed, and die tempo changes, to have 
the proper endurance,” said Yuri Zhukov, 24 
and seven years with the Kirov, who is in 
“Scotch Symphony” during the U.S. tour. 
“But Balanchine best shows the classical 
foundation of ballet. He develops classical 
ballet to its furthest, deepest limits. For me, 
dancing his works was like a step up the 
ladder, a step forward for me as an artist. In 
his work, I felt 1 realized my own potential.” 

“To me, Balanchine is a genius,” said 
Larisa T^yhrna a 20-year-old Kirov balleri- 
na. “But we cannot dance him as they do in 
the West. We interpret him in our own way; 
we have no choice. W e have different souls . a 
different manner of performing than in the 
West. We look at him through our eyes.” □ 

C 1989 The New York rimes 
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the Museum of French- American Friendship now 
features two important new exhibits. 


The ideas were revolutionary — 

: h — but Americans were the first to put 
to practice, with a little help from their 
7 friends. It would be some time before the 
s would return the favor and say, 
ivefte, we an? here!” 

'Meanwhile, there were Americans in 
v in the French Revolution and this is the 
et of a special exhibit marking the 
rning of the Museum erf Franco- American 
eration at Blerancourt Americans 
n<r tht> French Revolution, made 




After crossing the bridge, foe ga t ehouse on 
foe right will soon contain foe library and foe 
archives of foe museum, several thousand 
volumes and the historical documaits pertaining 
to French- American relations. 

Behind in the beautiful new GOULD 
PAVILION, financed by foe Gould Fou n d atio n, 
The American Frioids of Blerancourt, Les 
Amis du MusSe de Blerancourt and foe French 


this glorious period erf the Lafayette escadrille 
and of foe senless and devoted American 
Committee for the Regions of devastated 
France, recalling this glorious period of Franco 
American cooperation. 

The kffoand gate house is known as the 
Anne Morgan Pavilion. It is here that she lived 
until her death in 1954. On foe first floor 
there will be an important collection of drawing 
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for foe temporary exhibit, 


ion is used 
Americans 
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shibit features some thirty 
Iraw inffi , more than a dozen 
a wealth of engravings, books 

Ricans returned to France 125 
he fust days of foe Great War and 
as private citizens font a 
o the Cause. 

entry through two stately 

^ 'a bridge brings one to the four 
is! was once a large I7fo- 
u built by Salomon deBrosse. 


Government, is featured the museum's 
pp.r rmr^yrt collection of artwork, begun by Anne 
Morgan: a vision of 200 years of Franco- 
Amaican Friendship. Tins collection is 


Musee d’Orsay, foe National Museum of Modem 
Ait, and foe National Fund for Visual Arts 
representing, all in all, over 100 paining 30 
sculptures and a ho& ci other engravings and 
memorabilia. 

Downstairs in foe vaulted cdlar rooms 
you will fipd an historical exhibit cdfforating foe 
work of foe volunteer drivers of the American 
Field Service and one erf their Model T Ford 
ambulances. There are photographs and 
mementos which will keep atrve foe memories of 




and the* French Revolution. Afterwards it 
wifi house foe museum's important historical 
collections. 

The Blerancourt Mifieum, in 
celebrating 200 years of Franco- American 



double vocation of its founder, Anne Mo rgan t 
daughter of financier J.P. Morgan. Miss 
Mbq^n was one of many dynamic American 
society women of action who crossed the 
Atlanti c to work minor m iracles in foe service c 
war-tom France. From 1917 to 1926, foe 
Chateau of Blerancourt was a beehive of social, 
medical and economic activity. At foe same 
time, these hard- working, cultured friends of 
France began to gpfoer what would later 
become the basis erf foe museum’s permanent 
collection: artwork, books, documents and 
mementos. In 1929, with the work of tfe 
American Committee for Regions devastated. 
Miss Morgan and her committee donated the 
Chateau and its contents to foe French 
gpvemmaxt, and foe Museum of Fxanco- 
Amencan Cooperation took its place among 
the French national museums. 


To the left of tiie central walk-way are 
two gardens planted with American species, one 
blooming in spring, foe other in the fall 
Further on, an alley of poplars form a stately 
setting for foe Memorial to the American 
field Service and its founder A Piatt Andrew. 

To the right of the chateau bordering 
the moat is an arboretum of American trees 
chosen for their iaD coloring. A visit of foe 
widens is free; entrance to the museum costs 
10 francs. 

The Chateau de Blerancourt is located 
some 120 km (75 miles) north by northeast of 
Paris (see map), no! far from Compiegne with 
hs own chateau and museums. Another point of 
interest is the Clearing erf Refoondes which 
houses the railroad car where the 1918 
Armistice was signed. 

Bl era n court is a pleasant dav's outing 
from Paris. The museum is open daily, except 
Tuesdays and national holidays, from 11 a.m. 
to 1 pan. and from 2 pm. to 5 pan. 

-Directions tn TflAmruxnut 

Take Porte de la Chapelle and follow 
foe blue signs marke d Al. Leave the autoroute at 
Exit number 9, follow foe signs towards 
Compiegne. At the second roundabout turn right 
at OBI store, direction Soissons. At the first 
mtereection, turn left and go through the forest, 
following signs to Soissons and "Armistice”. 

At the mfa roundabout turn right onto N 31 
imtil you see on foe left (9 km) a sign marked 
Trosly-Breml D335. From there, signs are 
posted to Blerancourt (19 km). 
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mss™« YSL Issue 

Syntex Poses Obstacles Debuts 
To Any Potential Bidder j n, i 

By KEITH BRADSHER 111 OlVlG 

New York Tima Service m 

N EW YORK — Even though the takeover speculation /bunvifbsennfmil 
about Syntex Corp. has readied fever pitch, industry \Jv€T8U&SCrH9iMt** 
analysts said the company’s unusual evolution, from a n . Aff fnfgxrwn a 
Mexican research institute into a pharmaceutical man- itHS 1/1/ i/||v’ 
ufacturer, may pose a formidable obstacle to any bidder. 

' Last Friday, trading in Syntex exploded to 3.8 minio n shares. Remen 

the highest volume this year For the stock. Two rumors propelled PARIS — So many people 

■the heavy trading, pushing the stock up $075, to $49.50. On rushed to buy shares in a fashion 
Wednesday of this week, 950,000 shares were traded, and the legend on Thursday that the flota- 
stock closed at $49.25, up 87.5 cents for the day. It dosed at $50 tinn of 10 percent of Yves Samt 
on Thursday. Laurent stock had to be postponed 

One rumor was that F. - until Monday. _ 


Show Begt 




Hoffmann-La Roche & Co., 
' the Swiss drug company that 
made a hostile but ultimately 
unsuccessful bid for Sterling 
- “Drug Corp. in January 1988, 
was on the verge of making an 
offer for Syntex. 

And Wall Street profession- 
■ als said Goldman, Swehe & 


Founded in Mexico, 
die company is legally 
Panamian despite 
its U.S. headquarters. 


Ream 

PARIS — So many people 
rushed to buy shares in a fashion 
legend on Thursday that the flota- 
tion of 10 percent of Yves Saint 
Laurent stock had to be postponed 
until Monday. 

The shares offered in Groupe 
Yves Saint Laurent, were oversub- 
scribed more than 250 times, bro- . 
ker Framjois Dufour-Kervem said. 
There were 103 rmIBon applica- 
tions for the 400,000 available 
shares. 

' The offering price of 853 francs 
($133) will remain the same, but 
muMtnn will he ramrired to olace 


‘Ml Ml)\i 


investment-banking activities. 

Syntex and Hoffmann-La Roche both declined to comment on 
the rumors, while a spokesman for Goldman, Sachs did not 
Tetum telephone calls. 

Industry analysts said Syntax's balance sheet and unusual 
corporate structure would make it difficult for an American 
company to justify a takeover but that the sheer frequency of 
rumors over the last three months could make a merger possible. 

“Eventually, such trends put a company in play because you 
have large blocks in a few hands,** said Viren Mehta, a drug 
industry analyst with S.G. Warburg & Co. 

Yet Syntex’s unique past seems to have discouraged predators 
'until now and may continue to do so. 

The company was founded in Mexico in 1944 as a research 
institute, and took its name from the u synt” in ch emical synthesis 
■and the “ex" from Mexico, said a spokeswoman, Kathleen N. 
Gary. 


“A lot of people have pot in for 
100 times what they wanted, and 
thereTl be a lot of withdrawals next 
week,” one British analyst predict- 
ed. 

The enthusiastic reception was a 
good start for the company chair- 
man, Pierre Bergfe, in his venture on 
the bourse. The stock issue repre- 
sents slightly more than 10 percent 
of YSL’s share capital 

By turning the firm into a public 
equity partnership where manage- 
ment enjoys great independence 
From the shareholdefs, Mr. Bergi 
hopes to protect it from takeover 
bias and avoid the kind of bitter 
power battle seen at the LVMH 
Mo6t Hennessy-Louis Vmtton lux- 
ury products company. 

In a related move an Thursday 

but not as a part of the share 

off ering Cmnpagme Fmanrifere 

Richemont AG said its Lnx co SA 
s^S^^orM&IHonSS. 

Richemont was set up by South 
Africa’s Rembrandt Group Ltd. 


Testing Keeps 
Otis Elevator 
World’s Leader 

By N.R. Kleinfield 

Sew York Tima Service 
BRISTOL, Connecticut — 
CLUNK. Rnrr. Clunk, Rmr. 

An elevator door, which did 
not actually lead to an elevator 
car, was thudding (men and 
dosed, open and dosed, the way 
it does when a flurry of la st- 
minute arrivals keep stuffing 
umbrellas and legs in it just when 
the devator is about to take off. 

The holdup here, however, 
was not extrexnity-rdatsd. An 
automatic door tester was caus- 
ing the racket 

“Lei’s see what we gpt," Mer- 
ton Meeker Jr. said, and he bent 
over and peered at a sm a ll 
counter. 

“OK, it says 939,993 cycles so 
far. It’ll probably go four or five 

miltinn tUDCS. QUC Of the UHMt 

difficult things about an deva- 
tor, you know, is the door. In a 
busy office building, a door can 
be used about a million tunes a 
year. And the thing gets banged 
and gets hdd- It’s something to 
worry about" 

Elevators are a $14 bQUon-a- 
ycar business worldwide. They 
cost from about $15,00 0 for a 
email residential unit to upward 
of $50(1000 for a high-rise mod- 
el 

The Otis Elevator Co, for 
which Mr. Meeker does consult- 


Irfthe market, more thanSbfe 
the share of its nearest competi- 
tor, Schindler Holding AG of 
Switzerland. Other rivals indndc 
Mitsubishi of Japan, Rome Corp. 
of Finland and Dover Elevator 
Inte rnational Inc. in Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Meeker, who recently re- 
tired as (Erector of technical 


'jrlTN YNTEX moved to Panama and was incorporated in 1957. my products company. 

The following year, it went public on the U.S. over-tho- ^ a p^atwl move on Thursday 
bJ counter market. With after-tax profits of $297 muMn on — but not as a part of the share 
sales of nearly $1 A billion in its most recent fiscal year, Syntex off ering — Compagnie Fmanri&re 
now trades on the New York Stock Exchange. Richemont AG said its Lnx co SA 

Although Syntex has its administrative and research (races m subsidiary had bough a 6.1 percent 

Palo Alto, California, h legally remains a Panamanian corpora- stake in YSL for 200 rmlKon francs, 

tion. Therefore, any bidder must be prepared to deal with the Richemont was set up by South 
Panamanian government, which has more powers to block a dral Africa’s Rembrandt Group LUL 

than do federal or stale governments in the United States, said last yem as an independent holding 

‘ David Saks, a drug industry analyst for Wedbush Morgan Secun- company for such mtanaoonal m- 

ti terests as Ro thman s In t ri m a t i mi a l 

■ «■**■«*"*- 

^ company boys Syntex and roara opOTtinns, iyiig M gw FHach 

■ Mr. Saks said, the taxrate on Syntex profitscoula nearly triple- tebian 

That leaves possible European bidders, which operate under bouses are bemgrapufly bought out 

more flexible tax and accounting rules and ™&\l**J*£* See YSL, Page 19 

political problems than an American predator, given the tensions - 

. between the United-Stales and Panama. • • . tW 

Most European drug companies are seeking to eapandthOT 

■ sales of over-the-counter medications in T Tn ft DfOTni II 

Euro pe * 1 immuni ty’s scheduled economic integration after I g# l/IU 

See SYNTEX, Page 19 m. ] 
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around 229 Technology Pari 
here. Pretty soon after you get 
tnridft , it becomes obvious that 
this is oneof the world's weirdest 

buildxngs- It is a skinny, beige 29- 
story tower that cost about $20 
nriffion to bufld several years 
ago it has no offices. It has no 
apartments. It has no stores. 

Practically all it contains are 
empty space, 11 devalors and an 

See OTIS, Page 17 



Judge Suspends 
Prison Term 
For Jefferies 


Compiled by Our Suff Fnm Dupalcha 

NEW YORK — Boyd L. Jeffcr- 1 
ies. a key figure in the Wall Street 
scandals that led to the fall of such 
high-profile deal makers as Ivan F. 
Boesky. received a five-year sus- 
pended sentence Thursday for two 
counts of securities fraud. 

U.S. District Court Judge E 
Morris Lasker also fined Mr. Jef- 
feries $250,000 and told the court- 
room, which was filled with mem- 
bers of the Financial community, 
that it is “obscene” to undertake 
illegal acts “that will bring you 
greater riches.” 

“1 hope the country is beginning 
to awaken to the moral corruption 
of thinking of one's self only," 
Judge Lasker said. 

“Mr. Jefferies has by now earned 
his way through agony and effort to 
a suspended sentence." 

Mr. Jefferies, 58, the former head 
of Los Angeles- based Jefferies & 
Co., has cooperated with govern- 
ment prosecutors during a two- 
year probe of corruption on Wall 

His voice cracking, Mr. Jefferies 
told Judge Lasker before the sen- 
tencing that he was sorry. 

“1 want to apologize to the court, 
to apologize to the government, to 
apologize to my friends and family 
who have given me so much sup- 
port,” he said. “I sincerely want to 


Mr. Jefferies, who could have re- 
ceived a maximum prison sentence 
of 10 years, said after the sentenc- 
ing that “I made serious judgment 
errors — really serious." 

Despite an admonishment by 
judge Lasker, spectators in the 
courtroom erupted in applause in 
response to the light sentence after 

the jurist left the batch- 
Judge Lasker said he thought 
Mr. Jefferies was “essentially a 
good man,” and said this case was 
substantially different from those 
of other white-collar violators. 

Mr. Boesky, the fallen arbi pager, 
first implicated Mr. Jefferies in 
1987. and Mr. Jefferies subsequent- 
ly pleaded guilty to two counts or 
securities fraud. As part of his plea, 
Mr. Jefferies agreed to resign from 
his brokerage rum and stay out of 
the securities business for five 
years. (UP1,AP) 

EC Assails U.S. 
Over Riding on 
Farm Subsidies 

Ream 

BRUSSELS —The Europe- 
an Community's executive 
commission on Thursday 


port," he said. “I sincerely want to sharply criticized a finding by 

apologize for the seriousness of my W ashing ton that EC subsidies 

actions.” to oilseed and soybean proces- 

He said he was “expecting a ^ harmed u.S. trade, 
much worse sentence," but fell me deplores 

judge had “weighdl the negative ^ imilate rflI potion taken 
and all the positive. bv the United Stales," the EC 

Mr. Jefferies admitted to a stock- ^ unuco 
. - .1 lOOC mill, u said. 


Fnrf R. Qffld/n* Nei" Yotfc Tta** 

Bristol Tower is Otis Elevator Co.’s high-rise testing center. 


parVtnp scheme in 1985 with an 
entity controlled by Mr. Boesky, 
and to playing a part in a ruse to 
manipulate the stock price of Fire- 
man's Fund Corp. Stock parking 
occurs when one person holds 
stock for another in order to hide 
the true ownership. 

Information provided by Mr. 
Jefferies helped the government 
bring indictments against GAF 
Ora. and (me of its top executives’, 
the takeover specialist Paul Bilzer- 
ian and the financier Salim B. lew- 
is. The GAF case ended in a mistri- 
al, Mr. Bilzerian was convicted last 
month and Mr. Lewis is scheduled 
for trial later this year. 


Despite the finding 
Wednesday under the new 
U.S. trade law, Washington ! 
decided to postpone imposi- 
tion of trade sanctions. 

An EC spokesman said that 
the whole matter was sup- 
posed to be dealt with by the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, and that Washing- 
ton appeared to have pre- 
judged the issue. “The com- 
mission reaffirms its 
commitment to the proper 
functioning of GATT,” the 
I statement said. 


Currency Rates 
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Underground Economy 
Threatened in Taiwan 

Investment Firms May Be Destroyed 
By Island’s Proposed Banking Law 

. • .Munww t o nf ft 


SIABIUTY IS A FAST-MOVING PURSUIT. 


Ream 

TAIPEI —The Taiwan govem- 
menlis tineauaoang the irianffs ln«e 
underground investment h ouses 
with legislation that could destroy 
them and send sfaockwsvcs 
through the stock market. 

A new banking law is being de- 
bated in paritamcnl and could pass 
its final reading cm Friday. 

It would allow the creation of 


down, prompt a collapse of the 
stock market and qpaik a political 
crisis. 

“It locks like this wiD. be a real 
mess.” said the head erf a private 
banking research institute. ‘'There 
is no way of solving this problem 
without onying panic. 

Economists estimate the institu- 
tions have collected the equivalent 
of about $4 bTHicm from members 
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underwriting business. 

At least 10 new private banks are 
expected to spring up when the new 
law is passed, and they are expect- 
ed to shake up a creak ing system 
dominated by the state. 

Under (he new law, foreign banks 
will be allowed to take kmg-tenn 
deposits and make long-term loans, 
which will boost their role in the 
lucrative consumer finance maikeL 
They also will be allowed to ex- 


on their investments. 

Most of the firms are mqor play- 
ers in the stock and propaty mar- 
kets, speculating wildly to try to 
keep up with interest payments. 
They have helped to push share 
prices to record highs and fueled 


“If there was a nm on thdr de- 
posits, thwr stock market holdings 
would be the first to get the ax, 
sod John Engle, a sonar analyst 


Interest Rates 
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survival of an estimated MO under- to and. at 8,63231. 
^Stovestment houses. Sudt 

^rmThaw attracted a bia sEce of owners are now subject to small 

fines that hardly dent their vast 

prtrfhs. The newlaw would imx»e 
Tteartidc imposes heavy penal- a m23dmim 

is^S" ^’ffopenaora, many of whom 
S g vffS^'vestment houses ‘ teve had&riTi^Ofts eonfiscat- 
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owners are now subject to sm all 
fin#* that hardly doit that vast 
profits. The new law would impose 
a maximum prison sentence or sev- 
en years and heavy fines. 

The operators, many of whom 


m talking ibom a with thrir tmds, ar r tf^ ming 
W 0ret!casc^cenario unth runs on mass street^ demimstraBOMtoforre 

tors t hat could bring some of them to restruemre. 

Fuji Backs Out of Plan 
For French Auto Plant 

By Jacques Neher 

Special to the Herald Tnbune The project was pul 0D hdd last 

PARIS In a major setback to November after the government 

France’s new drive to hire Japanese said it would include in its 3 pa- 
automotive investment, Fuji Heavy cent quota on Japanese car Imports 
Industries Ltd. has backed out of a thosevehidesmadebyNissanMo- 
oroiect to bufld an assembly plant tor Co. in Britain because those 
for Subaru four-wheel-drive vein- vehicles tBd not meet an 80 percent 


ed for fear they 
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skzp Taiwan 
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secosriing to Christian D’Oleon, a 
ministry spokesman. 

The project was put on hdd last 
November after the government 
said it would include in its 3 per- 
cent quota on Japanese car imports 
.1 r vt: 



In private banking 
there is one key goal 
- to preserve and 
enhance the wealth of 
the client. But today, 
achieving this goal pre- 
sents a challenge. Com- 
plex and ever-changing 
world financial condi- 
tions demand more 
finesse, more sophisti- 
cation and a more 
aggressive approach to 
avoiding risk. 

TDB American Express 
Bank has an effective 
solution. What we offer, 
in addition to the cele- 
brated Swiss banking 
environment, is a true 
investment culture. With 
our American Express 
affiliation, you'll have 
access to an entire 
world of investment 
opportunities, while 
enjoying the privacy 
and security of Switzer- 
land. 

To find out more about 
the pursuit of stability, 
call today or visit us 
next time you’re in 
Switzerland. 

PRIVATE BANKLNG 
SOLUTIONS 
IN SWITZERLAND 
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Tobies Include the natkmwlde prices 
UP to the ctasfm on Wall street 
and do not reflect kite trades elsewhere. 
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Commodities 


HM Low BM Art . 

SUGAR 

Fnwt franca per metric ton 
Aug zaso 2740 2J18 2470 

OcJ LS65 Z4S0 1540 1M6 

DK 2J40 1325 1390 1410 

Mar 1320 1215 1310 1339 

May 131 S 12M 1300 1325 

AUO N.T. N.T. 12*0 1290 

Est.vBl: 950 lot* of SO Jon*. Prew.octuali 
1540 tats. Open interest: 11474. 

COCOA 

French frara per no kg 

Jtv N.T. N.T. 876 — ' 

Sep N.T. N.T. 575 — 1 

Dec N.T. N.T. 920 — 

Mar N.T. N.T. 920 — ' 

MOV N.T. N.T. 920 — 

Jtv N.T. N.T. 920 — 1 

Sen N.T. N.T. 930 — 

Est.vot: 6 lots of 10 tans. Prev.actuoi so 
lots. Open position : 4. 

COFFEE 

French francs par 1M kg 
Jly N.T. N-T. 910 — 

SCP N.T. N.T. 370 915 

Nov N.T. N.T. 6M — 

Jan N.T. N.T. 725 — 

Mar N-T. N.T. 935 — 

May N.T. N.T. 940 — 

Jly N.T. N.T. 945 — 

Est ugl: 0 tots of 5 tons. Prev. actual sc 
lots. Open position : 141 
Source; Bourse de Cflwin ie rce. 
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Close Previous . 

BM Art BM Ask 

ALUMINUM (High Grade) 

Donors per metrician 

S Si# I83SJW IB45JD 1B10J0 181500 

Fdward 1 773 JO 178M0 177100 175040 

COPPER CATHODES (HMl Grade! 

^‘"^“uSkTmTSOO M9U0 149AM 
Forward 1441.08 144100 147,40 140040 
LEAD 

Sterling pot metric ton 
Spot 414JOO 41100 42040 <2040 

Forward 397 JO 39BM 40340 49440 

NICKEL 

poMrsporiMfricton 
Spot 11250 11000 12200 12300 

Sword moo 11150 11410 1142$ 

ZINC (High Grade) 

Sae?** ***” "TJkUXMOIOM 141040 142040 
Forward 150240 151040 151040 152040 
Source.' AP. 
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Spot 

Commodities 


To Oar Readers 

U.S. futures prices were not 
available for this edition because of 
twhnircl problems. 


Siemens Reveals 
Board Revision 

Reuters 

MUNICH — Siemens AG said 
Thursday that it would revise its 
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Commodity 
Aluminum, lb 
Cottw.Rj 

Copper c i Litrm rite, fc 
Iren FOB, ton 
Lead, lb 
Prifitdotn. yd 
5ltvor. troy oz 
Steel [billets). ton 
Stool (scrap), ton 
Tin, lb 
Zinc lb 
Source: AP. 
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Today Prev. 

tut. 043 

l.W 1.12 

130 13055 

21340 21340 

tL+4 0J9 

0J0 050 

5JB 5445 

47340 47340 

1T2.17 11540 

54515 54092 

AM 040 


increase flexibility. 

A new 10-member central board 
will have supervisory responsibility 

and decide on strategy and funda- 
mental issues. 

The management board will be 
trimmedto22 from 28, and Sie- 
mens will increase its divisions to 
15 from the current seven. The new 
structure is effective on Ocl 1. 


Integrated Resources . 
Plans Large Staff Cuts , 

United Press International 

NEW YORK — Integrated Re- 
sources Inc., the financially 
strapped real estate and insurance 
company. Thursday said it had be- 
gun a process that could cut its 
Manhattan-based staff by 20 pbl 
cent, or ap p rox im ately 300 worked ? 1 

Integrated, which is seeking about 
S30Q millio n in new loans as part of 
its complex corporate restructuring 
plan, said the layoffs were designed 
to “strengthen the company by fo- 
cusing on erne business and reduc- 
ing expenses. In mid-June, Integrat- 
ed exposed its shaky financial 
po sition when it announced a plan 
to restructure $955 million in short- 
tom debt. Integrated said it would 
reduce cost by a minimum of $40 
million a year. 
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NYSE Highs-ljows 


Am Ba rick 
BCE Inca 
BuckevePar 
CkiG 92Spf 
CnPw 768of 
DuOLt 210p1 
FcdNMIgwt 
GPU Co 
interstPw 
LaQuInta 
MayOSt 
MM*£i*roy 
NJ Rnc 
PSI Hold 
PutjSvcCal 
SealaAIr n 
TECO Eng 
Tronsconf 

Unilever 

VotarNGs 
Whilakr wl 


BAN Eng 
GIFRes pfB 
Knar _ 
Unisys of 


NEW HIGHS IS 

Adobe Rs 114 AntnaLie 
AndarfcPtr ArmWIn 
BancOno BlkHIUCo 
CNWCp CentSoWesf 

ComnwithEngyCanAani 
Col bra Dufeop afG 

DuoLt 720P1 FarWstFIn 
Ftal ADR n FfBJcSy ol 
GettvPtr Hanson wt 
KCSauind KavJewIrs 

LancJmkBnc LesJleFar 
McDer220of McDermlnt 
Montedison MontoomSe 
NICOR Inc Novo Ward 
Penna PwLt PlalnsPTr 
ps EG 40Bof Racoon Ea 
SmlfhsFDn SouJorlnd 
vlTodShPpt Tronsam Co 
TrcnscoE«p TrFCant pi 
UnllvrNV Union Elec 
VoEP 772pf WomrCarrun 


NSW LOWS 15 

CooperCo DellonoCp 

InteoRsc IntgRsadlp 

Moorwirt n SteringChm n 
WolrtonStl n Xerox 36Bpf 


AlleoCp 
AtlEnergy 
BosEUAprf 
Cllcora 
CnPw 772uf 
Duosne Lt 
FodNoi Mtg 
GATXCp 
Idaho Pwr 
KennerCp 
MOU Rose 
Mesa Ravi 
NewEngEk 
OhPw7tofB 
PlirniCreek n 
Rock I ni pfS 
TDK CO 
TranscoEng 
UAL Carp 
UnEI 350p{ 
Warn Lamb 


FrklnFrln n 
into Rs 425P 
Tredegar n 


AMEX Itighs-Lovts 
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BantstrCTI a 
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NorconEngg 

PGEllTpT B 

Pantosote 

SCESTDDi 


NEW HIGHS J7 

AdamsRusEI AmTrkm prm BAT Ind 
Brawn For A CdnOccI CopHIHoysn 

Eagle Fnd Foblndutf 
NoroHiAg Norimkorn Onrtta 
PGE12SP4D PGE 232pfV PGEZUpiR 
Per RE Quaker Fab SeoBrdCp 
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Hoating-Raie Notes 


Dollars 


FA 11-97 91.12 9142 
18IA 23-10 9945 9944 
9B 31-01 «37 9177 
I OH 15-11 9101 9 3JP 



ILemtifHnnMorHj 
L»*dS POrm Od 94| 
UedjPtrtnB/S99B 
Uords EuraHGb 
Atom Fond No IJuM 
MMkrtBkM MM 


Coupon Noxt BH ANN 

VM IVtf HA001HLU 
Mfc 1M9 WB24HCL2S 
U344J347 1BA14TSAI9 
mh »*wmj7iaa2 
M 254E 9975 9973 
M725- M02S19140 

12.9751501 9137 *47 
MB 2909 HS42KAS7 
14406IFOI mtXWUS 
V4444IM9 100J51CA5D 

MJfsn-M iDAanws 

KH ZVB MQJS 100 J 0 
MH 3M1 NQJ01MAS 
UAAMMMOOMIOAU 
U372DHI 1002310045 



Deutsche Marks 



INTERNATIONAL 


With Thr to* Ttaw *»M TV KoAwguw P-i 
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Obc9)(Dmi 
Common Od 93 IDffl) 
Comment* Dec 91 
COE. 95 Dm 
CreaFaodortt(Dra) 
Oc Mar 13 Dm 
DncMDm 

Denmark Store 94 Dm 
Do Bm* 94 Dm 
DmmvFkimDmi 

DmiwFIntl 
Esc 92 (Dm) 

Eb 51/1 A Dm 
IkbFtaNvKDm 
iMfSDm 
Ireland JuM (Dm) 
irdoad97lDml 
Ireiond (Stare) 98 
LMdcsKndWwtDm 
MotavstaOSIDmi 
MHtaod<8Dm 
MtttuHMHDm 
MentadbonUDm 
jpMoraonfSDm 
ROAM (Dm) 
Rbc95Dm 
Sec Poe 95 Dm 
Sweden 77 IDml 
Union FMandM Dm 
WeAForgofiDm 


*J94 2007 99 JS 10045 
7 8501 108B100JI 

UTS V-Q 9973 WJ3 
Wl 9977 9947 
Mb 2WI99je MCUS 
4*. MI8U0HA8B 
7* 29-12 9*78 NQ40 
7H 29-12 100£0»025 
TA SMB W12S1003 
7H XII 9145 98JS 
VII 25-M 9953 INK 
7S U-121NJ81M.il 
*H 13-191004011248 
5* 1M7H041HIS1 
Mk 2M9 1KL291SL7S 
* , 1M7 9A» 9940 

714 SMB TNJ0U825 
4% HOT 9047 9747 
7V. 2*001000910.19 

«MJW7fW5T*B 

<H 2708 1084210072 
7H 15-D IttlflOlOAJJ 
7W JLNtaSDtUO 
7*k 30-11 9940 WJO 
4U 1107 9947 9977 
S9k 1707 9995 KHJH 
7481 1149 10A171OJ7 
SB W-11 9942 9947 
m 2M9 9440 *450B 
7* 2909 9840 9940 
Hk 11-07 9940 99JS 
4*k 31-10 99JS 9973 1 
7*k 3000 9847 99J7 
4904 1M9 9940 99J5 
7H 3100 9842 99.n| 
7H 03*12 9125 9A75 
7H 30-11 1004810048 
W 1007 9940 9M5 
7H 3VCE 9LA3 99.12 


Japanese Yen 


CM 97 Yen 

Cr Fondw AII097 TB1 


unernMaL 

B4talumMa¥99 
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Coupon Next BM a ua 
IQQDQlttjfl 
4W XOO NANNOJO 


ChmIW BM Asfed 
UB1 1108 9943 99.95 
» 0M8 99JS iota 
04 907 9947 100.12 

9 30-10 9740 10040 

Hh - 99 JS 100,15 

9H 31099*45 9973 
TV. - 9U0 9040 


Source : Cretsr sviss^Ptrst Boston LtO. 
Laattm 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
Option & Strike 

Undartylag price CaMo-Uat P 

Jot Aog Sop Jut 
SA008 Apctrsltan DoMnpcontl Par oott. 

ADaiir 71 r r r Aa2 

77 JO 73 r r t r 

77jo 74 r r 276 r 

7730 73 1.9* r r A15 

77 JO 76 r 1-40 r r 

7730 77 r 0JI r r 

7730 78 129 r r r 

77 JO 79 r QJ3 r r 

31 j a Bril Lib Poantfo-cooto par unit 
0 Pound 152Y. s S I > 

1A2A4 145 r r MO r 

14104 157Vj 5.18 5J2 430 035 

14204 140 192 430 440 641 

16144 162 Vj 150 265 r 1.90 

10AM 163 160 134 r r 

162M 170 r 007 r r 

14244 ITS r r 045 r 

31350 British Poondi-Curctpeen Stylo. 

14244 160 r r r r 

SAOM CarKKlkio Doilarxanti per uall. 

COollr 83 r r r 044 

83J3 83V* r r r OJA 

>3.93 84 0.17 r r A27 

50400 Canadian poHarvBareppae Style. 
CDoJior 03 r r r r 

8193 aw r r r 0 JS 

OJBQ West Germ an Maria-conts par ooN. 
DMarit 47 r r r r 


Currency Options 


r bu 5299 48 r r r 

Q7D i» 52.79 *9 T f 438 

qIm irn 52.99 50 104 3.W 335 

r 140 52.99 51 US US Id 

r r 5799 a 1.18 1J7 1.M 

r r 52.99 53 in us ij 

51*9 54 020 19 U6 

s 1JS 5259 55 r 032 A58 

T.10 135 52J* 5* r A19 r 

r 245 4354009 Japanese Yeo-lOOthi of a cent p 

r r JYen 46 r r r 

r r 71 PI 47 r r r 

r r 71.91 *8 r r r 

r r 71.91 *9 r r r 

r r 7171 78 236 3J07 108 

7151 71 1.15 r r 

r 140 71.91 72 048 r 150 

71.91 73 032 100 r 

r r 7151 « 027 r 1J» 

r r 71.91 75 0317 OAJ 032 

r r 71.91 » 0J5 0J1 ASA 

7151 77 r OJA r 

All r 71.91 80 r r 0.12 

r r 42J00 Serin Frano-ceaf* POT mUL 

S Franc 54 r T t 

r Oj 06 4134 54 r r 550 


r 036 
r 008 
AM 0.15 
mg nn 
All 058 
054 IjOO 
r 15* 


059 038 

AU 043 
0X4 A92 

053 r 
150 r 
r r 


t r 3JS r r UD 
*?74 fn r r 259 r 053 038 

* 17 ! 41 CL29 1A3 250 039 M2 l.W 

iwl 42 051 r 14 W r 1.60 

61 74 63 A25 r 158 r r 2W 

6134 U r r 054 r r r 

4134 a r r IB r r r 

6X590 Swiss Francs-Epropoimvvle. 

41.74 42 r 155 r r r 

Tolol coll vroL 28J» Qtatt ePta* 1 tot. 

Total pal «l 145JS PntOPOPhit. <K» 

r— Not traded. s— No OPUonOflOTOd. 
i ««» h premtum (ourcMao prtal- 
Source: AP. 


Commodity Indexes 


Moody’S 
Reuters 
DJ. Futures 
Com. Research 


Close 

t.ltMJBOf 

1J975JO 

130iO 

23X66 


Preview 
1. 127.60 f 
1 JWSJ 0 - 
132.03 

mjn 


Aftoody’s : base 100 : Dec. 31, 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - Rnal 
Reuters : base 100 : Sbp. 18, 1931. 
Daw Jones : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1974. 


Time Is Now for Futures Exchanges Swiss Pay 


Reuters 

TOKYO — The launch of a fi- 
nancial f utur es market here last 
Friday is the latest step in a race to 
opm such exchanges in Europe and 
| Asia. 

At least six countries in Asia and 
Europe are planning futures ex- 
changes following several other re- 
cent markets. 

“I see a lot more exchanges in the 
world and the emergence of Tokyo 
as the prime mover,” David Bur- 
ton, chairman of the London Inter- 
national Financial Futures Ex- 
i change, said at a recent conference 
in London. 

But some futures dealers are be- 
ginning to wonder if there is suffi- 
cient demand for all the new con- 
tracts, some of winch will have to 

S ete head to head with other 
ets. 

A desire for more stable cash 
markets and what one dealer de- 
scribed as a growing status-con- 
sciousness among countries before 
the scheduled integration of Euro- 
pean Community markets after 
1992 has helped launch the ex- 
changes. 

New futures markets are 
planned in Norway, Italy, Spain 
and West Germany. Deutsche Ter- 
mznboerse, the German exchange, 
should be the next to open, offering 
a stock index futures contract by 
early next year. 

In Asia, China hopes to open a 
wheat futures exchange around the 
end of the year despite recent polit- 
ical turmoil. South Korea is plan- 
ning an exchange for 1991, while 
Taiwan may soon relax regulations 
that prevent futures trading. 

Exchange officials and dealers 
credit the wave of openings to in- 
creasingly volatile financial mar- 
kets and improved trading technol- 


ogies that malm small exchanges 
possible. 

“Interest-rate and currmcy vola- 
tility has become so severe that 
there is growing pressure for ave- 
nues to hedge exposures,” said an 
official at the new Tokyo Interna- 
tional Financial Futures Exchange. 

Futures ex changes -virf stability 
to cash markets by providing price 
forecasts and hedging opportuni- 
ties. 

The officials said the develop- 
ment of computerized trading, per- 
fected in the early 1980s. as an 
alternative to the open outcry sys- 
tem nmHa small exchanges viable. 

It takes years to train traders for 
the outcry system, such as the pits 
in Chicago, where participants use 
hand signals and shout carters at 
each other, exchange officials said. 

Also, volume an the young ex- 
changes could be so slow that with- 
out computerization that pit trad- 
ers would have spent most of the 
day sitting around waiting fra or- 
ders. 

Diamond Bradley, chief execu- 
tive erf the Irish Futures and Op- 
tions Exchange, said exchange 
rqected open outcry, in favor ofa 
computer trading system. “With- 
out that, we couldn’t have devel- 
oped IFOX. It is ideal for a market 
our size,” Mr. Bradley said in Dub- 
lin. 

But critical unresolved questions 
about the shape and role of small 
futures exchanges loom cm the ho- 
rizon. 

“These are the issues that are 
being debated every day in the 
boardrooms (rf those exchang es- 
"said W illiam Grossman, manag- 
ing director of the Asia-Pacific of- 
fice in Tokyo of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Most new exchanges will offer 
only a few contracts, many of 


which may not be widely used, 
dealers said. 

That scenario contrasts with the 
situation in the United States. 

“In the major U.S. acteng es , 
the underlying philosophy has al- 
ways been that an exchange needs a 
complex of contracts to stimulate 
liquidity and provide hedging op- 
portunities," said Mr. Grossman. 

Another potential problem is 
that some or the new contracts are 


a trend that could intensify before 
the 1992 European Community 
market unification. 

Previous attempts to offer a con- 
tract already an one exchange have 
generally not gone wdL The Tokyo 
exchange’s fledgling Eurodollar 
contract is off to a slow start largely 
because it competes with the same 
contract on the Singapore Interna- 
tional Monetary Exchange, dealers 
said. The London market’s con- 
tract on 10-year German federal 
bonds' faces lough competition 
once the West German exchange 
opens. 

West German banks could throw 
their weight b ehind the domestic 
contract, analysts there said. Many 
have invested heavily in setting up 
the new exchange and accompany- 
ing technology. 

Nonetheless, exchange nffidate 
say that greater investor experience 
with futures will breed greater de- 
mand for all exchanges. In fact, 
exchanges in Asia are rooting fra a 
strong Tokyo exchange, which 
could challenge American ex- 
changes in 10 years. 

Desmond Brook, Sydney Fu- 
tures Exchange business develop- 
ment general manager, said at the 
London conference, “We can hang 
on the coattails of what is going to 
happen in Japan, and also in a 
number of other countries in the 
region.” 


Highest for 
Executives 

ftetOers 

BONN — Swiss executives are 
the highest paid in Europe and the 
Irish cam the least, according to a 
survey released Thursday by ft busi- 
ness magazine. 

The survey by Wirtschaftswocftjf, 
covered 30,000 industrial leaders in 
the nine strongest European indus- 
trial economies. 

Among managers of large cran- 

myisthe equi^m^$159^) for 
Swi tz e rl an d . This includes extras. 

The’ manager of a comparable 
Irish company has an average gross 
yeariy salary of $67,000, according 
to the results of the survey. 

Italy came second in the salary 
stakes, with $138,000, followed m 
tod glace by West Germany, with 

France was fourth, with 
$120,000, followed by Belgium, 
with $110,000; Britain, with 
$99,000; the Netherlands, with 
$94,000 and Ireland. 

The Swiss, however, came out 
last in the company car sweep- 
stakes, with only 60 percent of the 
executives driving a vehicle, sup- 
plied by their employers. 

In contrast, only 1 percent of the 
British managers did not have a 
company car. /,■ 

_ . * n • -wot ' 1 


Portugal raised minimum wages 
on Thursday in a move partly c om - 
pe ns a ting workers for soaring in- 
flation, Reuters reported from Lis- 
bon. 

The minimum wage fra industri- 
al workers rose to 31,500 escudos 
($193) a month from 30,000 escu- 
dos. 


Money-Laundering Plea Is Guilty 


The .Associated Press 

TAMPA, Florida — A Los An- 
geles jeweler who was the accused 
money juan b ehind $32 mfliirm m 
drug profits laundered by under- 
cover agents has pleaded gbilty in a 
secret deal with prosecutore. 

Roberto Baez-Alcaino became 

New Airbus Talks 
Have Calm Tone 

Agence Fnmx-Presse 

GENEVA — The United States 
and Europe resumed negotia tio ns 
Thursday on the conflict between 
Boeing Co. and Airbus Industrie in 
a “more relaxed atmosphere" than 
at earlier meetings, a change one 
European attributed to the 
new administration in W a s hing t on 
and to favorable marke t conditions. 

But the Americans continue to 
urge the four partnras in the Airbus 
consortium — France, West Ger- 
many, Britain and Spain — to sto p 
subsidizing the European aircraft. 
Washington considers suchhdp as 
unfair competition fra the Uj. avi- 
ation industry. 


the first person to plead in the glob- 
al money-laundering investigation 
best known for the indictment (rf 
the Bank (rf Credit and Commerce 
International, a Luxembourg- 
based holding company, and nine 
of its officers last faR 

Mr. Baez was among 85 individ- 
uals and banking institutions in- 
dicted in Operation C-Chase, an 
undercover sting directed bv the 
US. Customs Service. 

He was charged with supervising 
a ring that generated the bulk of the 
$32 million by selling cocaine in 
Los Angeles, New York. Philadel- 
phia, Detroit and Chicago. He had 
been arrested in New York earlier 
last fall and charged with trying to 
ship cocame into Philadelphia in 
cans marked as anchovies. 


WOR1D MARKETS 
IN REVIEW 

MTbEHTEVBfYNONDAY 
WEEKLY RR'EWOF WORLD 
STOCK MARKETS. SSBsfnAL 
RIDING FOR NVBTORS AND 
P105SIC^lAlSW3R!i>WIDE 


TO OUR READERS 


IN HOLLAND 

The International Herald 
Tribune is now on newsstands 
throughout Holland every 
morning six days 
a week Monday-Saturday. 

If you have problems 
getting your copy, 
please contact: 
Edipress International BY. 
Wilhelmirlastraat 13rd 
201 1 VH Haarlem 
P.O.Box 363 
2000 AJ Haarlem 
Tel.: (023) 32 23 41 /Tx: 41 833 
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BUSINESS ROUN DUP 

U.S. Accountants Explore Merger 

Cpmpikd by Our Staff Fnm Dupmtha o- ° 

I CHICAGO — Arthur Andersen pr^tomer^'ITieresultmgcoin- 

& Co. and Price Watahoiw; Z^eioofang for wnys to combine. pany is expected to have worldwide 

- .“^“GrouD. Tnwe also have been rumors of a annual revenue of $4,2 billion and 

■"“gr betweeai Ddoitte Haskins domestic revenue of $2 hiTlio n 

Touche Ross & Co, If Andenra and Price Water- 
wo other Kg Eight film house mage, they axe expected to 

I wo weeks ago, Ernst ft Whin- taW». in £5 billion annuall y world- 
WnAtohn Young ft Co, also wide and SI7 billion in the United 
in the Big Eight, were given ap- States. (AP, Reuters) 

Watergate Hotel Up for Sale 


two of the so-called Kg HrSTH' 

accounting linns, announced Thure. 
day that icy have initialed formal 
merger discussions. 

The announcement came the 
muc day as Commerzbank AG, the 
West Goman banking concern, 
signed a deal with Price Waterhouse 
under which each would fay 2 25 
percent stake in a German consult- 
ing firm, Commerzbank said, 
t The stakes in the consulting firm, 
^Baumgartner ft Partner Untemeh- 
mensbe ratung s-Gruppe, would al- 
low the companies to provide con- 
sulting services to European 
corporate clients, Commerzbank 
said. It gave no financial details of 
the a greement but said Baum- 
gartner would open a subsidiary in 
Paris in September at ex- 
panding its consulting network. 

Arthur Andersen said it was ex- 
ploring a merger with Price Water- 
house as a means to take advantage 

of “the continued rapidly growing 
globalization of world economies, 
the accelerating pace of technical 
change and a broad-based need for 
new services in investments." 


Catipikd by Our Stiff From Dupauba 

Washington — T he British 

P®rion fund that owns the Water- 
Hotel has put it tm f or sale and 
is pulling out of the US. real estate 
because the prospects for 
financial growth are better in other 
countries, the president of the 
fund's American real estate holding 
companies has •arid 
Tne British Coal Board’s pension 
fund said Wednesday that it hopes 
to sell not only the hotel at the 
Watergate complex, but also an of- 
fice building it owns and a lease it 
bolds on another, the tend muter 
three nearby cooperative apart- 
ments and the retail space in the 

upping mall 

> of the asking price for 


Conceived in the 1940s, the Wa- 
tergate Hotel was completed in 
1965. A bungled burglary attempt 
at the offices of the Democratic 
National Committee on the hold’s 
sixth floor in 1972 led to the resig- 
nation of President Richard Nixon 
and gave Watergate a place in the 
na tional consdoosness. 

Separately, the Ambassador Ho- 
tel in Los Angeles, in which Robot 
F. Kennedy was slab in 1968, has 
been sold to an investment group 
for an undisclosed price. 

Anglo- Wllshire Partners bought 
the botd, which dosed in January, 
from A mb a s s ad or Hotel Properties. 
The buyer, beaded by the New York 
developer Scott Malkin, has not de- 
cided if the botd wifi be preserved. 

.. . I v . (n/r 


Rtmmrs had rimifar<-H c rJ? males of the asking pnee for aded if the had will be preserved, 

idiat Andersen ^Watergate complex range from The property has been valued at $65 

4t toT AndCTSCn ’ cased m Chicago, $28 million to $71 rnflHon. mfflion to$75 miffinn (WP, LAT) 


BMW’s Sales 
Jumped 21% 

In Six Months 

Reuters 

MUNICH — Bayerische 
Motoren Werke AG, the car- 
maker, said Thursday that 
group sales rose 21 percent, to 
135 billion Deutsche marks 
(57.06 billion), in the first six 
months of 1989 from a year 
earlier. 

A company statement said 
parent sales rose 18.8 percent, 
to about 11 billira DM, in the 
half. BMW also said it had pro- 
duced and sold about 272,000 
vehicles in the first half of 1989, 
an increase of 20 percent from 
the same period last year. 

The company statement re- 
vised the 1988 world groap net 
profit to 455 million DM . 

BMW has rebounded more 
strongly than other luxury car 
makers since the market 
stamp ed a few years ago. 

The management board 

durrman vr»r> Klifn- 

h eim told shareholders on 
Thursday that 1988 world unit 
sales rose to 495,800 , 19 from 
460,000 the previous year. 


Merrill Rating Sends Bond Stock Lower 


Compiled by Our Stiff From Dispatches 

SYDNEY — Stock in Bond 
Corp. Holdings Ltd. lost more than 
10 percent of its already-depressed 
value on Thursday after Merrill 
Lyndh ft Co. lowered its qpmkm of 
tlx shares. 

Brad Corp.’s stock feD to 64 
Australian cents (48.4 U.S. cents), 
down 8 cents on the day. The stock, 
which had fallen 7 cents on 
Wednesday, traded as low as 56 
cents early in the day. Before the 
1987 stock market collapse, the 
shares cost as much as 2.95 dollars 
each, and they have been as high as 
1.87 dollars this year. 

A spokesman for Merrill Lynch 



the opinion should be seen as the 
firm’s advice to cheats about Bond 
Corp. shares and is not a credit 
rating for the company. 

Peter Beckwith, managing direc- 
tor of Bond Corp., brushed off the 
Merrill Lynch move. “It’s a down- 
grading hut not a significant down- 
grading,” he said. 

T think Bond Corp had a very 
high rating for an Australian com- 
pany,” be said. “But as we have 
suffered significant problems of 
perception and the market is very 


nervous, Merrill Lynch accordingly 
sought to protect itself." 

Earlier Merrill research 
on Bond Corp, have been 
Analysts said the company’s pri- 
vate 'clients in the United States 
have taken a significant portion of 
the embattled company’s stock. 

A Bond Corp. spokesman said 
the company had detected a cam- 
paign of short-selling aimed at de- 
stabilizing the stock He said a 


Audi Says Sales Fell 
Doe to Bad Publicity 

Reuters 

INGOLSTADT, West Germany 
— Audi AG, a subsidiary of Volks- 
wagen AG, said Thursday that U.S. 
sale in the first half feD 20 percent 
from a year earlier, to 9,000 cars. 

The management board chair- 
man, Ferdinand Kech, told the an- 
nual shareholders meeting the drop 
was due to an image problem 
prompted by adverse publicity in 
recent years over alleged uninten- 
tional acceleration of Audi's 5000 
model “The market situation in 
the U.S. is critical” he said. In 
1988. Audi's U-S. sales slumped 
44.5 percent to 22.900. 


complaint was lodged with the Na- 
tional Companies and Securities 
Commission at the end of June. 

Andrew Brown, an analyst at Bar- 
ing Securities Ltd, said short selling 
continued Thursday. In such trans- 
actions. investors borrow shares and 
then sell them, hoping the prices will 
fall and allow them to repurchase 

the securities at lower cost before 
returning them to the lenders. 

Other analysis noted that Brad 
has been the subject of numerous 
negative reports in recent weeks. 

Newspaper reports Wednesday 
said Brad Corp.'s U.S. brewery 
subsidiary. G. Heileman Brewing 
Co., was facing default on a $200 
million note facility. Bond has said 
it was negotiating with lenders to 
refinance the debt. 

Alan Bond, chairman of Bond 
Corp., is having difficulty selling 
brewing assets of the company to 
Bell Resources. The 3.5 bfllion 
Australian dollar transaction is 
aimed at cutting Bond Corp.'s debt 
load. Stock exchange officials are 
seeking more information about 
the assets for Bell shareholders. 

Analysts have estimated Bond 
Corp.’s borrowings at 9 billion 
Australian dollars, but Mr. Bond 
said in May that 3 billion of assets 
had been sold. (Reuters, AFP) 


Nedlloyd Eyes 
Purchase of 
German Firm 

Reuters 

AMSTERDAM — The 
Dutch transportation compa- 
ny Koninkiijkc Nedlloyd 
Groep NV said Thursday it 
was dose to acquiring Union 
Transport GmbH, the West 
German transportation and 
distribution concern, for an 
unspecified sum. 

Philip Verfaulst, Nedlloyd's 
director for the transportation 
and distribution concern, said 
the acquisition still needed 
formal approval from the 
West German government. 

DQsseldorf-based Union 
Transport has annual sales of 
about lJ bfllion Deutsche 
marks (56802 million). With 
375 trucks, 900 cars and 
170.000 cubic meters (222360 
cubic yards) of storage space, 
it is one of the largest trans- 
port firms in West Germany. 

Nedlloyd in the past few 
years has reorganized its 
Dutch. Belgian and Luxem- 
bourg road transportation 
units. 


Generate Plans 
To Combine 
2 Subsidiaries 

Compiledby Our Staff From Dixpaicha 

BRUSSELS — Sod&fc G£a- 
6rale de Belgique has an- 
nounced that it will merge its 
mon^-losing electrical engi- 
neering affiliate ACEC SA and 
its profitable Union Mhnere 

SA metals and mining nm t 

The move, unveiled Wednes- 
day, would combme the abun- 
dant cash flow of Union Min- 
im with ACECs considerable 
Sol tax losses. It would also rive 
**Sodfctfc Gbrirale, which cur- 
rently has an indirect stake of 
51 percent in ACEC, a 97-per- 
cent controlling interest in the 
new company. 

Tlx merger would require a 
boost in ACEC capital cl more 
than 47 hflltan Belgian francs 
($1.18 bfllion). Sociltfc Gfafcr- 
ale said ACEC would make a 
two-f or-ane rights issue. 

In recent months, Soa6t6 
(Hninle has restructured 
ACEC by selling or dosing op- 
erating units as part of an over- 
all restructuring nrytertakwi to 
narrow hs focus since Campag- 
nie Fmandfcre de Suez SA won 
control last year. (AP, Reuters) 


FUJI: 

Scuttles Project 

(Cornmned from first finaace page) 

saying the Nissan Bluebird would 
be treated Eke any other European- 
produced car. 

“ Mr. D’Olera said the issue of 
local content never came up at the 
meeting, daiming that Fuji's deci- 
sion was made on “the i ssue of 
profitability alone.” Fuji executives 
were not available for comment. 

Earlier this week. Mr. Fauroux 
indicated in a newspaper interview 
that be would not mast on the 80 
percent local-content mi nimum 
that is bang advocated by French 
automakers Renault and Peugeot 
SA, in the interest of protecting 
national industry. 

Fuji originally proposed a plant 
to assemble 20,000 four-wheel- 
drive vehicles, but later increased 
the planned production to 40,000 
units. 

France lost out on a larger pro- 
ject earlier in the week when 
Toyota announced it had selected a 
site in Britain to invest £1 40 million 
($222.6 million) for its first engine 
plant in Europe. 

That followed Toyota’s decision 
in April to invest £700 tnffljon for 
an automobile assembly plant near 

&)erby. England. 

However. Toyota may still have 
some plans for ‘France. 

The leading Japanese carmaker, 
a source said, has been in discus- 
sions with Renault on various pos- 
sibilities for joint ventures. 

Adobe’s Stock Declines 
As Apple Is Set to Sell 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — Shares ofAdo- 
bc Systems Inc. fell sharply Thurs- 
day ra news that Apple Computer 
Inc. planned to sell its 16-4 percent 
stake in the software company, in- 
dustry analysts said. . 

Apple said it wished to cash m 
on the dramatic rise m Adobe 

. stock, Apple also said it was devd- 

tfcping products that compete 
directlvwiih Adobe. Adobe was off 
$2,125, at $2430, in late over-the- 

counter trading. 

aWHOTSEMENT 


THORN EMI pie. 

(CDRs) 

The undersigned announces that the 
Annual Report for the year ended 
31 March 1989 of Thom Enu 
pic. will be available in Amsterdam 
2|- 

* Algeroenr Bank Nederland N.V.. 
Amsterdam Rotterdam Bank N.V.. 
Bank Me« ft Hope N\. 

Pierson. HeWrinfi & P> erton N ’ V ” 
Kaa-Asaodafie N. V. 
AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 
Amsterdam, 4rh July 1989 


OTIS: Industry Leader Puts Its Elevators to the Test 


(Continued from first finance page) 

escalator, though sometimes there 
are two escalators. 

“This is basically a budding 
filled with nothing,” Mr. Meeker 
said. 

The building belongs to Otis, 
which uses it exdurivefy to tinWr 
with new elevators and escalators. 
Elevators, especially those expect- 
ed logo np lots of floors, are among 
the more difficult products to test 

You seed a full-fledged building 
without a lot of people who wifi 
constantly be wanting to use the 
elevators. Otis executives tike to 
say that the building is “29 stories 
full of whal-ifs.” 

Otis’s actual research and design 
work goes on at a building located 
next to company headquarters in 
nearby Farmington. 

Tlx subsidiary of the United 
Technologies Corp. believes the 
tower is key to keeping it the king 
of the elevator companies. 

The elevator business is a slowly 
growing one — expanding at an 
estimated 2 to 3 percent a year — 
and is dependent for new equip- 
ment sales on construction activity. 
Right now, not all that many high- 
rises are sprouting op, though there 
is considerable bufldmg in South- 
east Aria and in London. 

There’s also fairly good demand 
for lower-rise elevators. Mr. 
Meeker, th p u gfr, remarked, a little 
morosely, that “mterestinriy, the 
most popular type of bufldmg be- 
ing bull today, we don’t partici- 
pate in: the one-story building.” 

Before the Bristol tower opened 
in May 1987, Otis did not have a 
place to try out high-rise elevators 
m America. What it did was polite- 
ly ask building managers if its engi- 
neers could fool around a little with 

the ekvatOR after working horns. 
Otherwise, it relied on smaller test 
towers. 

Elevators being bis abiding inter- 
est, Mr. Meeker spends a good 
amount of time in the tower. Heisa 
raw-boned, bespectacled man who, 
given the opportunity, can ramble 
on for the better part of a day about 
roller guides and governor tension 
sheaves without coining dose to 
running out of elevator-related 
talk. 

The goals of elevator research 
arc to develop models that ride 
more smoothly, operate more effi- 
ciently and break down less often. 

Sheer speed, Mr. Meeker said, no 
longer matters much. The fastest 
elevator is believed to be the one 
Mitsubishi installed in the Sun- 
shine 60 office building in Tokyo, 
which whisks along ai 2,000 feet 
(610 meters) per minute. 

Elevators can be designed to go 


faster, but they probably would not 
be popular because passengers’ 
ears would start popping the way 
they do when an airplane takes off. 
Some people might also get motion 
sickness. 

the^^^^^and^ the naming of 
elevators. Microprocessors were 
added to many tin systems in the 
late 1970s, thus allowing elevators 
to do some crude thinking The 
electronics enabled them to calcu- 
late traffic patterns and figure out 
where to stop to do the most good. 

Otis, and others, are working on 


Elevator systems 
under development 
would send cars 
to a floor when 
people there like 
to eat lunch. 


making elevators even smarter, so 
they can anticipate traffic by learn- 
ing from previous patterns in a 
braiding. They will know, for in- 
stance, to send a bunch of cars to 
the eigfath floor at 12:15 in a partic- 
ular braiding, because that is when 
people there tike to cat lunch. 

Many of the activities at the test 
tower, however, have relatively tit- 
tle to do with elevator intelligence. 

“Much of the country is over- 
built, so the big business now is in 
modernizing old elevators,” Mr. 
Meeker said. 

“Mainty this mean* replacing the 
control systems, so one of the 
things we test is how to adapt our 
newer control systems to older ele- 
vators.” 

A big goal of elevator companies 
is to reduce the number of mainte- 
nance calls. Mr. Meeker was asked 
how often an devalor breaks down. 


“We tike to say never” he said. 
“But we figure three or four times a 
year. One of our gnai* is no shut- 
downs at &H But I don't know if it's 
achievable.” 

If you take care of them, Mr. 
Meeker said, elevators are sturdy. 
The oldest in operation, the couq»- 
ny believes, is an Otis model in- 
stalled in 1883 at an apartment 
bufldmg at 34 Gram e r cy Park in 
Manhattan. 

Among its other activities in the 
test tower, Mr. Meeker pointed out, 
Otis tries to simulate pesky condi- 
tions that elevators must tolerate. 

One hoistway was for tempera- 
ture testing. Cold does not annoy 
devators unless it gets bdaw freez- 
ing inside (he building, so Otis does 
not bother rimtilutmg Arctic tem- 
peratures. 

Elevators are expected to work in 
heat up to 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
(32 degrees Celsius), after which 
relays might melt. Many ma c h ine 
rooms that elevators go to are quite 
toasty, so Otis tests its elevators at 
temperatures of 100 degrees. 

Mr. Meeker rode up to the 25th 
floor. Against one wall were two 
sets of gleaming elevator doors, one 
colored gold and the other silver. 

“One of the problems in this 
business,” Mr. Meeker said, “is you 
can do all these great things in the 
controls and all, rat there’s nothing 
that the owner sees. So you have to 
come out with new fixtures.” 

The doors were created for po- 
tential owners to admire during 
trips to the test tower. 

Mr. Meeker also took a look at a 

scale-modd of a spiral escalator. 
Otis had developed one back in 
191 1, but found no demand. Now 
malls and holds that want a snazzy 
look seem interested, so Otis plans 
to bring one out Otherwise, not 
much was going an in escalators. 

“When you try to figure out bow 
to improve an escalator, you’re 
hard-pressed,” Mr. Meeker said. 


RENTE PLUS 
Sicov 

Siga social : 20, boiitoverd Emmanuel Sorvais 
2535 Luxembourg 


II b dfiridfi de payer but !e rtsuhat mi de roxerctce 1988 un tfividende de 

Flux 4365 pur pan en circulation an 30 Join 1989. 

Lo divwfcnoo sen pty6 auprtn de h Bmqoe de Gotten Edmond de 
Rothschild Luxembourg, l pdxtir du 3 jmlkt 1989 contre remise du coupon 
n* 1 do Doaveaax titles A de dtoribanaa. 

La part sera cotfce en bourse de Lux emb ourg ex-coupon & pntir de celie 
Art,. 

de Gestkra Edmond de Roduduld Luxembourg 
boulevard Emmanuel Serrate, Luxembourg. 


No. 003598/ 1 989 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (England) 
Chancery Division 


Mr. Registrar Buckley 
IN THE MATTER or 

THE MEDITERRANEAN INSURANCE ft REINSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

and 

IN THE MATTER of 

THE COMPANIES ACT, 1985 


NOTICE IS HEREBYGIVEN that by an Order dated ihe 30th day of June. 1989 made in the above 
matters the Court has directed a Meeting to be convened of the Scheme Creditors of the above named 
Company (hereinafter called “the Company") (as defined in the Scheme of Arrangement hereinafter 
mentioned) for the purpose of considering, and. if thought St, approving (with or without 
modification) a Scheme of Arrangement proposed to be made between the Company and the Scheme 
Creditors and ihai such Meeting will be held at The London Press Centre. Conference Centre. New 
Street Square. London EC4 3JB commencing at 10.00 a.m. on Friday 1st September. 1989 at which 
place and time all the aforesaid Scheme Creditors are requested to attend. 

Any Creditor of the Company who is or believes that he may be entitled to attend the said Meeting 
can obtain copies of the said Scheme of Arrangement, a Form of Proxy, and copies of the Statement 
required to be Tumished pursuant to Section 426 ofthe Companies Acl 1985 front:— 

(i) the registered office ofthe Company. Plantation House. 31-35 Fenchurch Street. London. 
EC3M 3DX; or 

lit} Clifford Chance. Royex House. Aldcrmanbmy Square. London. EC2V 7LD. 
during usual business hours on any day (other than a Saturday or a Sunday) prior to the day- 
appointed for the said Mewing. 

The said Scheme Creditors may vote in person at the said Meeting or they may appoint another person, 
whether a Scheme Creditor or not. as their proxy to attend and vote In their place. 

It is rcauesied that the form appointing proxies be lodged with the Secretary ofthe Company at the 
mistered office of the Company, situate at Plantation House, 31-35 Fenchurch Street. London. 
EC3M 3DX not less than 48 hoars before the time appointed for the Meeting, but if forms are not so 
lodged, they may be handed to the Chairman at the said Meeting. 

Bv lhc said Order the Court has appointed Malcolm J. London or Tailing him. Philip J. Singer to act 
as Chairman at the said Meeting of Scheme Creditors and has directed the Chairman to report the 
results thereof to the Court. 

The said Scheme of Arrangement will be subject to the subsequent approval of the Court. 

D4TED the 4th day of July 1989 

CLIFFORD CHANCE 
Royex House 
Aldcrmanbury Square 
London 
EC2V 7LD 


The Biggest in the Business 

AH figures are for 1988. 



Norinchukin Finanz (Schweiz) AG, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of The Norinchukin Bank in Tokyo, is proud to 
announce its opening in Zurich on July 7. As one of the 
world's largest financial institutions, we are honored to 
further serve our clientele by underwriting and placing 
negotiable instruments, purchasing and selling outstand- 
ing issues, investing in Swiss money and capital markets, 
and providing a full range of other financial services. 


Norinchukin Finqnz (Schweiz) AG 


Chairman: 

Mr. Akira Kodama 

General Manager: 

Mr. Haruhide Takamitsu 


j Address: Loewenstrasse 40, 8001 Zurich, Switzerland 
* Phone: 01/212 0230 
Fax: 01/212 0525 
Telex: 8135 13 NOFA CH 


The Norinchukin Bank 

Head Office: SJ Ctemadd 1-chome. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 100, Japan. Phone: 03-279-01 n Telex: J26501 
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Dollar Edges Higher in Slow New York Session 


fodviW hr Our Staff From ZWrto 

^dsbghUy brier m slow tradin g0n 
Thursday, white most dealers 
awited the release on Friday of 
UiL employment figures for June, 
The currency ended at 1.8835 
Deutsche marks, up f rom \ om, 

DJL-utN^fi 

The dollar also rose to 1.6155 
r £?“ 1-6130 francs, 
and to 6. 3 885 French francs from 
ojojj trancs. 

slipp ' d “ Sl ' 6280 

^Dealers said the markets were 
^mng for the US. jobs report t0 
gjve new clues cm whether the econ- 
omy was slowing as much as some 
forecasts had indicated. 

Economists expect the U.S. un- 
employment rate in June to be un- 
changed from the May level of 5.2 
percent. They expect nonfann pav- 
roDs to nse by 215,000 after MayV 
101,000 nse. J 

A weak employment report 
could support mdications of a U.S. 
economic slowdown and raise the 
possibility of lower U.S. interest 
rates, which would send the dollar 
down, dealers said. 

But an economist at Barclays 
Bank in London, Andrew Long- 
bottom, said it was unlikely to have 
.jgjcb impact on interest-rate po- 
rt’s a volatile number, subject 
to frequent revisions and has no 
relevance to policy," he said, noting 
that the June data will likely be 
distorted by mining strikes, large 
student inflows and the five-week 
accounting period last month. 

Some dealers said they had de- 
tected growing bearish sentiment 
Impressions of a slowing U.S. 
economy and subsequently lower 
interest rates have brought the dol- 
lar down to its lowest level in two 
months, dealers said. 
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. The market appears to be tum- 
m 8 bearish, with some traders ex- 
pecting selling to meet any dollar 
P*®. as^ long positions trapped at 
tugher levels are liquidated. 

“People in New York have cot- 
ton incredibly burned by being 


long dollars,” said Scott Discount, 
manager of foreign exchange at 
First American Bank of New York. 

But not all analysts believe the 
fall wil] persist. George Magnus, an 
analyst at S.G. Warburg, for exam- 
ple; said he thought the dollar was 
likely to recoup its losses in the 
medium term, whatever happens in 
the next week or two. 

“These are probably levels at 
which to start buying again," he 
said. 

Participants bought marks be- 
cause the West German withhold- 
ing tax was lifted on July 1, and 
sold yen because of the lingering 


Brady Likes Dollar Range 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

«^Ii ASI 5f fG T 0N — Treasury Secretary Nicholas F. Brady indi- 
aued on Thursday that the United States was happy with the current 
level of the dollar and said Washington wanted to cooperate dosdv 
with its partners m the Group of Seven. 

Currency markets have been volatile this spring," he to l d a press 
conference at the White House. “The dollar is now at approximately 
the same level prevailing at the time of the G-7 meeting m April." 

9°^ J°tot statement at that time stiS applies," Mr. Brady said. 

Mainly a nse m die dollar, which undermines adjustment efforts, or 
an excessive decline would be counterproductive." 

He said the summit wiB focus on the need for structural reforms 
among the countries. The Group of Seven includes the United 
States, Japan, West Germany, Britain, France, Italy «wd Canada 
and the other Group of Seven w pj nhw t remain firmly 
committed to economic policy coordination process from which we 
have aD benefited, and we anticip ate a strong reaffirmation of 
support at the summit from the of state,” te ad d e d . 

Meanwhile, a senior West G erman official said leaden of the 
Group erf Seven nations, scheduled to meet in Paris next week, would 
reject suggestions that they should agree on target «mes for enrren- 

The official, who asked not to be nanwt, mid the leaders would 
agree that cooperation to ensure currency stability shnnld continue 
on a pragmatic basis anti not become institutionalized. 

Mr. Brady, who was outlining U.S. concerns to be discussed at the 
meeting in Paris, also urged Mexico and its creditor famW to “press 
forward" to reach a debt agreeumL ( Reuters, AFP) 


political uncertainty due to the 
scandals surrounding Prime Minis- 
ter Sosuke Uno of Japan, another 
analyst said 

The unsettled Japanese political 
environment has m W limited the 
dollar’s decline versus the yen rela- 
tive to other currencies, the trader 
said 

In earlier European trading, the 
dollar ended little changed 

In London the dollar finished at 
1.8890 DM, unchanged from 
Wednesday, and at 139 JO yen, up 
sHghtly from 139.05 yen. 

It also edged up to 1.6225 Swiss 
francs from 1.6160 francs, but it 
slipped to 6.4075 French francs 
from 6.4475 francs. 

The pound rose to 51.6210 from 
51.6163. 

Against the mark, the British 
currency ended at 3.0647, op from 
3.0595. (Raters. AP) 


SYNTEX: Obstacles to Any Takeover Are Formidable 


(Continued from fast finance page) 

J^92, whereas Styntex’s strengths lie 
imts prescription drugs and inno- 
vative research, said Hemant K. 
Shah, of HKS & Co. in Warren, 
New Jersey. 

Even without the difficulty of 
Syntex’s corporate citizenship, the 
company's stock is probably worth 
no more than S45 to $50, Mr. Shah 
estimated 

Syntex’s patents on its two best- 
selling drugs, Naprosyn and Ana- 
prax, expire in December 1 993, and 
a wave of generic imitations is ex- 
pected The two chemically similar 
p re scrip tion pain-IdSers accounted 
for 55 percent of Syntex's sales in 
its last fiscal year. 

No comparably successful re- 
placement for these drugs is in 
sight, Mr. Shah said Syntex recent- 


ly introduced a new cardiovascular 
drug. Car dene, but with limited 
success, he said 
Last Monday, the US. Food and 
Drug Administration approved a 
new Syntex drug to slow tne rate of 
vision loss among victims of CMV 
(for cytomegalovirus-retinitis), a 
progressive blindness disease that 
affects up to a quarter of aD AIDS 
patients, nut the potential nmfccl is 
relatively small, die mwKrmc is too 
toxic to be consumed in laige quan- 
tities over a prolonged period, 
its price will probably not he Ugh 
enough to improve Syntex’s for- 
tunes dramatically, Mir. Shuh said 
Several professional takeover 
«tw,ilain>v said they were leery of 
the stock, and were not buying, 

one arbitrager said derisively. 

Yet analysts say it is precisely 


Syntex’s uncertain future and rela- 
tively small size that make it fikeQy 
the c omp any will remain in the 
spotlight. 

Syntex’s dependence an a pair of 
top^dfing drags that wiD soon lose 
patent protection reminds several 

imly irtS of thft SnitHflmn R wl n ni n 

Corp^ which on April 12 agreed to 
mage with Beecham Group PLC of 
Britain amid concerns about 
SnrithKHne’s viability mm die pat- 
ent on its best-selling ulcer drug. 
Tagamet, exp ires in 1994. 

“The pattern of Syntex batting in 
recent weeks is reminiscent of how 


YSL: 

Oversubscribed 

(Cootisoed from first finance page) 

by entrepenetns with their eyes on 
exploitation and profit 

“I was direedy insured by what 
had happened at LVMH,” Mr. 
Berg£ said “LVMH for me was an 
example at bow not to do thmg e, 
and I studied what had happened 
there in enter to do exactly the 
opposite.” 

LVMH’s ambitious new chair - 
man , Bernard Arnault, is admired 
as a financier, but some doubt his 
ability to safeguard the group’s rep- 
utation for quality. 

“In general raiders are financiers 
who don’t know anything about our 
profession and don’t understand the 
culture of the hixnry products pro- 
fession," said Mr. BergL 
The public equity partnership al- 
lows Mr. Berg£ to choose a succes- 
sor to hmxrff and to Yves Saint 
Laurent, 52, whose creative work is 
the inspiration behind the compa- 
ny. The pair have worked together 
since 1961. 

Mr. Saint Lament remains the 
imdj quHe d king of French fashion, 
although 85 percent of the 2.6 bil- 
lion francs m company sale* last 
year were in perfumes. 

YSL, winch had a 1988 net profit 
of 58 rmOion francs, has been reor- 
ganizing since buying back most of 
its perfume business from the U.S.- 
based Charles of the Ritz in 1986. 

The company needs the cash 
from the flotation and from a re- 
cent capital increase of 1.2 billion 
francs in order to cover debts in- 


some people were building up poo- cuned by buying out most of the 
rinns m SmithTnine Barlrman ” arid YSL held by the I talian fi- 
Mr. Mehta of S.G. Warburg. “On nanriw , Gatin De Benedetti. His 
that basis, we can no longer discount holding company, Cerns, cut its 
the possibility Syntex may be facing 49.9 percent stake in YSL to 15 
an overture, if Dot a done deaL" percent in June. 
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Aggressive Samurai and Shogun Bond Issues Expected 


Reuters 

TOKYO —The volume of bond issues by 
foreigners in Japan is expected to climb fol- 
lowing a partial deregulation of the sector, 
according to capital market sources. 

The sources said the long-term increase in 
yen- and dollar-denominated issues would 
come despite a recent dampening of interest 
in the securities because of the falling yen and 
the unrest in China, which is a major issuer. 

"In the long nm, the liberalization will hdp 
make the Tokyo capital market more interna- 
tional »nti timhar to the Enroyen market," 
said a manager at a major brokerage, refer- 
ring to the overseas market for yen-denomi- 
nated bonds. 

Yen-denominated bonds are known as 
samurai issues, while those in dollars are 
called shogun bonds. 

The Finance Ministry removed the upper 
limits on maturity aT| d volumes of certain 
samurai anti fhngmi bonds from July 1. Pre- 
viously, foreign institutions with single-A rat- 
ings were limited to issues of yen or dollar 


bonds with a maximum volume of 20 billion 
yen (SI 42.2 million) and numnnim maturity 
of 12 years. Those with the higher double-A 
ratings were restricted to ceilings of 30 billion 
yen and IS years. The two credit categories, 
used by major bond-rating houses, identify 
issuers considered to have sound resources 
for paying their obligations. 

The scrapping of these regulations allows 
foreigners to manage their fund-raising in 
response to market conditions, as they do in 
the Euromarket, said a manager at the inter- 
national division of a major bank. 

Some regulations remain. The ministry cur- 
rently does not allow samurai and shogun 
issues of under four years maturity, to avoid 
disruption to domestic matitq-s in instruments 
such as bank debentures and time deposits, 

Ihe samurai market, which was fairly active 
earlier in 1989. has been stagnant since China 
cracked down on prodemocracy demonstra- 
tes in June; The amount of Chinese samurai 
bands already issued has made investors wary 
of all such instruments, the sources added. 


Japanese investors were previously keen on 
Chinese yen bonds, partly because they cany- 
tax advantages linked to government efforts 
to recycle funds to developing nations. 

There are 14 listed Chinese bonds, most 
yen-denominated, worth about 277 billion 
yen, market sources said. Twenty-one foreign 
governments or related institutions and one 
private concern have registered a total of 2.28 
trillion yen in samuraf bonds over the two 
years ended June 30, sources said. 

Issue growth could eventually boom with 
the hdp Of partial deregulation, the bond 
manager added. And further deregulation of 
Japanese capital markets is expected in line 
with government efforts to liberalize all fi- 
nancial sectors to compete internationally, 
the sources said. , , „ „ 

Issue growth could eventually boom with 
the hdp of partial deregulation, the bond 
manager added. And further deregulation of 
Japanese capital markets is expected in line 
with government efforts to liberalize all fi- 
nancial sectors to compete internationally, 
the sources said. 
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CITICORP INVESTMENT BANKJLMCJ 
POB 1373 Luxembourg TeL 4775531 

d 

d 
d 
d 
a 
d 
d 
d 
<3 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 

d ) atfport ASJ»ocBd- _ YEN 1051350 
CITITRUST 

US. 5 Equities S 21452543 

US. 5 Bonds , — — — S 1159344 

US.* Money Market * 1230145 

Global Equities. S 957 

_ Global Money Market S 1131 

(w)Gkted Bonds. S 1131 

CCF ■ QAMMA 
(w) CM IqyXer. r ds A cUbunds . S 3550 
lw>CMInv5erJ=d5^MbLGrth_ S 1891 

Iw) CM North Amer Grtti S 959 

Iw) Elysees Court Terrne — FF 5754739 

(wj Etysees Lang Terme FF5U73J4 

(w> Elysees Monetoire FF 5854893 

Elysees Mulftbonds Fd _ ( 70434 

EMF D-Mark (A&B) DM 1X1244 

(w) EMF Ecu (A & B > ECU 1 Ate « 

(w) EMF U5 Do! lor (A A B) * 1X76.79 

wj EMF Yen (A&B) YEN108337X0 

d) Europe PreoNgg Fund A ECU 1858 
Id) Europe Pmtfge Fund B ECU 1135 
(w) European Smlr Cos. Fd^ ecu 1351 
(w) European Smb-CtvrsM=cLB ecu 1351 
CODEVALOR SICAV 

(w) CRendement FrXulSS# _ SF 190678 
tw) CBMUrawiniB 8 1405X5 

(w) GCrotaonce Oallar _ j 146434 
(w) CCrotesonce Zune Sterling c 96673 
( w I CCrolssonce FrXulsse _ SF 
COMPASS INTL HOLDINGS Ltd. 

FOB 455, Jersey OKU 27247 
(w) Band: Do! tor Medium Term . S 

Bond : Ecu Muttlcurrency. ECU 

Equttv: Untied Kingdom 8 

EDIT SUISSE (ISSUE PRICES^ 


CINcur USD Pcrtofoltos — S 128435 
c it invest ecu income _ ecu i2saxe 
atimresf Manog. Grawm — S 1152.14 
CttLManaGrawth Eure ECU 10)8)56 

ClttnveN Profit Shartng S S 

guuttel Selector .... , . S 87335 

a Hnvwt Guardian* S 104818 

Otlnvest Guard. Eure _ ECU 105254 

Clttport NA Equity I 13258 

Ottoari Job. Equity Yen 1B987X0 

attportUK Equity S 118X8 

Clttport SAslira Eq. S 171X5 

atlport cenLEura. Ea. ecu 12952 

CUtport NAI Bond S 11039 

Clttport Euro Band ECU 10250 


Im) Winch Fut. Orion Series S 3157 

(m) Winchester Frontier S .19651 

Im) Winchester Recovery Ltd — * 5754 

BBC TRUST C03JRRSEY) LTD. 

1-3 Seto SL5t. HeUer: 053+34331 
SBC AMRO TRADED CURRENCY FUND. 
eTdllnc: Bid- S 1358^>«er_ S 11997 
Bid) Cap.: Bid. S 1937 Otter. S 19561 
INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 
( d > Short Term -a- j Accum) 5 1.1164 

i d) Short Term 'A'(Distr) * 03253 

d ) Short Term *8‘ f Accum 1 S 13815 

d ) Short Term *B’ tDlstrl S 89846 

w) Lang Term S 295597 

ELDERS SECURITIES INC. 
w. Rafter, (212) 5734440 

(d) EFF 

d) ESP- 

d)EMR, 


S 34829 
t 1S31 

S 10154 

ELDERS SWrrUBXB) 34 79 79 
'w) Elders Int BM SF )D43DOtter SF 11875 
.w)EWersAu*Bk)AS 9850Offer AS 9535 
EQUIFLEX LIMITED 

w) Europe A FL 1153 

w) Globe I A FL 1133 

w) North America A FL 1055 

W) UK Equities C ML62 

w) UK Small Co. C 1050 

BURO PACIFIC ADVISERS Ltd. 

<w) Comete S 76846 

w> Meteors Y 1213*2X0 

(w) Pacific Horizon invt. Fd .. . S 179156 
FAC MOMT. LTD. INV. ADVISERS 
‘1. Laurence Poontv HHL EC4. Di-4235480 

w) FS.C Attontlc S S 

Iw) FAC European S 37.12 

’w) FAC Oriental * 

w) FAC N. American M C Fd — S 951 

w) FAC Nordic Fund S 11.95 

FIDELITY ten. INV. MOMT (LUXJ SA. 

d) New Europe Fund S 1056 

d ) Fidelity Conv. Sec Port! S 9.94 


FIDELITY POB 670, HamlltDQ 

m) FU.AlB0r.VidJ I Com. S 114.19 

ra) Fid. Amr.VaLl I CuraPref. — S 10250 

m) FkLAmer.Val.Ml Com. S 5958 

m) R(L Amr.VaLl II Cum ProL— ■ 182.17 

d> Fidelity Amor. Assets- S 124.19- 

d] Fidelity Australia Fund 5 1531 

d> Fidelity Dlr.SvBS.Tr. S 141X2 

,d) Fidelity Pacific Fund S 31X91 

FIDELITY INTT. SERVICE (LUXJ. 
d) Balanced Portfottohedaed - s 1895 
d I Balanced PorttoHaunlwdD - S 11.15 

d) Fldenty Discovery Find S 1653 

d I Fidelity For East Fund. * 

d j Fidelity Frontier Fund S 2139 

d) Fidelity GtoballmLFd S 1253 

d ) Fidelity Global Seict Fd S 1222 

d)Ftdemy Inn. Fund 5 1355 

d I Fidelity Orient Pund S 9199 

d) Fidelity 5 pcL Growth Fd- S 33.16 

d) Fidelity World Fund S 47X4 

FIDELITY INTO. CCI) LTD. 

FIDELITY PERFORM PORTFOLIOS LTD. 
d I American Portfolio $ 899* 

d i Furopecn Portfolio S 154- 

d I Jopan Porttallo S 135- 

d ) South East Aston Porttolta- 5 

d I U.K- Portfolio S 

d I InH. Bond Portfolio. % 

d ) Steritoa LkwkBtv Ptfl — _ 8 
,d ) Dollar uqukntY Portfolio- S 
FIHAFimiRES (BVII LM 

* 

^Hs^w<Assis& ymiS. 

London Agent oi«t9-30)3 

z\ mjsSS ^=- s 

qa'i^curr^ncy^hedgI'funds 

SIS! 

sliSKigl 

iw) GAM (CH 
GARTMOR 
4SLo Motto 

CAPITAL STRATEGY Fa LTD. 


03999 

159 


•65* 

12825 



(d I Storilng De 
(dj US* Deposit 
d) DM Deposit 


C 1514 
S 1X31 
DM . 5X92 

d) Sw. Fr. Deposit SF 5X97 

d Au*trJ3o»arDep.ld AS 1X54 

d) French Frcnc Deposit td. FF 1034 

d ) N. American * 158 

di Japan Y m 

d I PocHlc Basin Y 297X0 

d I International growth — S 273 

d BritlNi I 2.79 

d ) Storilng Grtt I 155 

d I interaoHonal Bond ... S 1.19 

d I Yen Converter bond Y 287250 

d i European Fund DM 559 

d i E.C.U. Fund ECU 038 

d I Australasian fund C 032 

d I Canadkra fund — Can* 03 

d } Emerging Markets Fund — l 1.J 
d I Global Resources Fund — S 07 
6 BFIN 0R FUND* „ 

London : 01 -4994T71 , Geneva : 41 -223^30 

(w) East Inve s t m ent Fund S 94134 

Iw) Scottish World Fund t 205445 

(w) State St. Amertcat. S 

OENERALE BANK 
see also Interne lex Group) 

d I Rentlnvest 

d Copttol R ent inveet . _ 

d i Rentinbel Dbfr. LF 


d) Rentinbel Cob. 


inn 

1036 

1155 


8150 


CSP Bonds. 

Band Volte Swf SF Muk 

Bond Valor USOOLLAR — 1 iSS 

BondVtoorDmartc OM % IU19 

Band Volar Yen — _____ y W353X0 

Band Vaor* Sterling t WB56 

Convert Valor Swf SF 157.1s 

17333 
13575 
40350 
21650 
15250 
61250 
74850 
22950 
1SL1D 
1DI39 
11655 


sV 

Adtars Sulsses _ SF 

Eureen-Vnlar |p 

Enerele-volar SF 

tteawr SF 

Urn** « 

POClHcAftilor sp 


G Gold Valor . 


ECU 

ECU 

DM 249.73 


DM 2*973 
FL 9970 
T18B8 
•773 
1(028 


a Ecu Bead A 

CS Ecu Bond B 

2 Eurepa Band ‘A’ 
aEu^0B□B0l^d■B■ 

CS Go wen Send A _ 

2 Gulden Bond B FL 

rl T °M 

cfaSriTTSSSKS — DM 'SKL22 

CSaSrtlTRrfeA B °*5 

I M 

(diajutonsvMSJSE'SS * 140174 

| ISsaaSSS- 0 ? 

11 « 1 umemfro - dm jiit 

■5^r" wi 

: ffi=sissss^:v 

: is iss 

iwi ecu . 115* 

{"ISg^fe^QSeetiriHes * 3331 

»w) Wortdwtde Soednf s 76873 

tm) Wtocb FotDtSSHiidl^: f 1917 


S 

S 11530 
18515X0- 

l- F >0^35X0 

GLOBAL ASSET MANAGEMENT CORP. 

1 AIM StDouotaU. of Mai5+424-26837 

w) Futgrgom&A. S 17337 

w) GAM Artritrooe Inc — — - * 24334 

W) GAMertco Inc S 239X7 

w) GAM Australia Inc. S 13421 

w) GAMAeeaBlnc * 135 m 

w) GAM Boston Inc * 148X4 

w) GAM Ermttoge S 2639 

W) GAM European Inc 5 10571 

w) GAM Fronc-Va) Inc SF \ 

- gam France Inc FF 1395.15 

QAM Global Fund. S 113X8 

GAM High Yield Inc. S 11807 

GAM Hang Kang Inc. — — s 176.W 

GAM International Inc S 146X9 

GAM Japan Inc. S 


GAM Money Mkts. Fund — S 10815- 

GAM Money Mkts. Fund < 70824 

GAM Money Mkts. Fund- SF 10811 

GAM Money Mkts. Fund dm 10811 

GAM Money Mkts. Fund- Yioxoaxe- 

GAM Podflc Basin Fund S 11238 

GAM Pacific Inc C 434X1 

GAMResfr.Fd.lnc. S 144.11* 

□am Singapore/ Malay Inc . s 18575 
GAMSwtss Fr Spec Band Fd SF 9830 

GAM Value Inc. % I0A54 

GAM Worldwide Inc _ * 414.15 

SAM Trcfte SA. Class A — * 177. 

GAM UX. Inc. S 144.99 

GAM Whftahorn Fund Inc. - * 13271 

GAM of Inc. S 26152 

G5AM Composite Inc. 5 214X8* 

G5AM InL Inc. UX Ort. t 115X7- 

GSAMIRL lnc.ua spe. 5 125X1- 

GSAM Interest Inc. SF 101 JS* 

GSAM interest Inc - < 10244- 

GSAM Interest Inc DM 96X8 

GSAM Interest Inc Y 1250850* 


C.T- MANAGEMENT PLC 
mma.T. Applied Science - 

GT. ASEAN Fund — 


GT. Asia Fund - S 

O.T. Australia Pund 5 

G.T. Berry Japan Fund 1 

GTXtotortw/HeattfiFund — * 

G.T. Band Fund . S 

GT. Britain Fund * 

G.T. Deutschkrad Fund * 

G.T. Dollar Fund * 

G.T. Europe Fund . — — * 


O.T. Euro. Small Cos. Fund - S 
) GLTJHoboi Smon CosJFwid — * 
I G.T£tcbe4 Teehnofeov Fd — S 
I G.T. Hang Kang Fund . 5 

i G.T. Honshu Pathfinder * 

I G.T. Investment Fund * 

. .. i G.T, Japan Sml Co-Fd — * 

iw j &T. Nat Res. Fd Gold Clas* - 
(w) G.T. Newly ImL Country Fd — 

1 G.T. select Dollar Bd Pfl — * 

I G.T. Select im Bd PfL J 

I G.T. Setoet Gilt Pfl. — | 

I G.T. Tocmeloav Fund S 


13X4 

4170 

12X1- 

2870* 

33X3* 

8X4 

16XT 

8X3 

1892 

20X5* 

2873 

29X5 

12X0 

15.93* 

TL19* 

1810 

1834 

1817- 

6X5 

Z7X9 

9X7 

931* 

8X4* 

3039 

18X0 

934 

12.14 


G.T.UJC Small Compontas- j 

G.T. UnlvJSrewth Fund S 

. . G.T. ux. Small Camponlre - S 
HILL SAMUEL INYESTMGMT. INT1_ SA. 
Jersey, PJO. Box 43. Tel 0O47«W^ 

Berne. PX). Box NflZTW «i* 
d ) Crossbow (Far Ea*t) — — SF 
dl CSF (Balanced) — _SF 


d I European Equity Fund — DM 
a I intnl. Bond Fund - — | 

d) int. Currency UAMonogfd _ S 


17X3 

3434 

17X9 

1253 

25X9 

2802 

47X0 

3231 

1 8634 
55251 
21292 


i S£5 , tflWSS.»r: I 

isiaiBa ewa»-. E w 

iwi tom Bondi MBOwMil DM 

(wj lorn Bonds RmfJwwi — Y 18979X0 

(wl lam Bonds Fuod-Swth. . F3 208X7 

(w) lam Bondi Pimd-UAA — * 10856 

(w) wm Bonds FunFEuroae ECU 11129 

(w) iom Bonds FuPd-Hettwri_FL 21234 

(wl lam Europe global — ECU 99X4 

(wl lom Europe lw« ECU 993 

i:|ISSl5S5fc 5g ,£5 

ECU "•» 

(d) int Ameri caFimd I isxs 

I d ) inLBeteo Fund — LF 317550 

(dS Int.EtettoO State _ LF 648050 
I d ) int.Podnc Fund ____ s 124095- 

(dl I nl. World Fund S 9553* 

ISLAMIC MOMT FUND LTD - $ 95773 

CSFB FtegMomt Ltd (0481-713904) 

PBl 22 St. Peter PortJJuerasey 
JAROtNSFlAMINCLOPOtoneWIte Ito 
Y 16X0M0 


( d 1 J.F Jaoan Trust . 


Id) J-F Podflc Sec Trust s 26JL 

i d i J.F Pactflc income Tins) — s 8696 
1 0 1 J.F Hone icons Trust S 5699 


Id) JJ= Europeon * I0X 

d ) J.F international . * VL 

id 1 JXCMbConveriDHe* Trust 9 lij 

LLOYDS BANK PLC POB 418 G eneva II 
Mrs. C BerteletlLI22) 20841 1/rri. 2222. 

+{w Uovds inn Doltar S 112.70 

+(w Ltoyds I ntt Europe SF 17950 

+fw Ltovds mn Grawm SF mao 

+(w Ltoyds mtl l name 5F 28450 

+4w Ltovds mn N. America - 8 14740- 

+lw Uovds Inrt Poclfk SF 235X0 

+t w Ltoyds mn Smaller Cos- * 1758 

MAN INTERNATIONAL FUTURES 
ml Alubat Mint GtcLFundJJd.. S N/C 

(m) Mint Limited - Ordinary s 4133 

.mi Mini Limited - Income % 1551 

(m) NUnt Gtd Ltd - Saec Issue _ S 21X7 

(ml Mbit Gtd LM - Series A S 9851 

(m) Mint Gtd Ltd -Nov 1993 S 1950 

Im) Mint Gtd Lid - Jan 1994 5 15X0 

(ml Mint Gtd Ltd - Dec 199* s 13X3 

(mj Mbit Gtd Ltd - Aug 1995 S 1890 

m) Fbme Mint Gld Pic s 11697 

ml Mbit Sp Res LM (BNP) * 10675 

.mi Newcastle Guaranteed Ltd S 1159 

MAGNUM FUTURES FUND LTD. 


Mum-Curr. Bond Portfolio- S 

■luiX income Porttallo * 

gdT US Federal Securitas S 

|di World Nat Res PfL Shore A S 
id ) World Nat Res Pfl. Share B S 
GLOBAL CURRENCY PORTFOLIOS 

■■Australian Dollar Pfl * 18441 

H Deutschmark Portfolio- DM 1816 
dT Pound Storilng PortWion^ C 1057 

d US Dollar Portfollen s ,10X1 

Vdi YenPdrifafle Y 100950 

MIM BRITANNULPOB 27LSI. Heitor, Jersey I 


Okasan Global Strut 

Asia Super Growth Fund 8 11.910 

NIMARBEN 

w) Claes A S 142X6 


HMB BAN ICPO 188U808 BV Al 

The Brazil Fund S 

NMB Dutch Fund — FL 


Start too Class . 


U-S Doltar Class % 

RRILL LYNCH 

Dollar Assets Portfolio S 

First Convertible Sec Fd _ * 

Global equity Portfolio S 

Iberia portfolio S 


9X9 

150 

1155 

1807 

1878 

1351 

954 

9X4 

1856 

1821 


linLHIgh Income Ji 
Doitor MaaCurr _ 
Doilor Men. Port _ 
Sterling MoiuPort . 
Pioneer Mar kets - 
U.K. Growth Ml 


Amer. Inc 6 Growth _ 
Gold & Prec Metals — 
S tori too Man. Curr. — 
Japan Dollar Perl Fd . 
Jersey Gilt , 


S 2X87* 

s Hero* 

- S 2.116 

- £ 1X05 

- C 2778- 
-8 1. 

- S 1546- 
_ S 0357 

_ C 17X40 
_ S 6149 

- ( 81871 
S 16650 


NOMURA INVEST BANKING CNLE) EX. 


m Nomura GwH Fund . 
OBUFLEX LIMITED 

■■Multicurrencv 


w) Swto Muttlcurrency SF 

w) European Currency — ECU 

llvidsnd 5F 


252 


Dottar Medium Term . 
Doltar Lo ng Term 

PaudsSlhto — 

Deutsche Mark 

Dutch Florin . 


Dutch Flortn MuttL. 
Swtss Franc. 


Cortexa Internatio n al . 

Ecupar-^H 


9.98 

2838 
1618 
1890 
2558 
1534 
1259 
1253 
1058 
11X3 
12X0 
1458 
HUB 

..., 1862 

,0MP LF 10X6600 

_ S 12654 

ECU 155755 

Far East Growth Fund . — . s 13939 

Luxor — S 650 

Moneyflow LF 18114X0 

Par europe Growth % 2814 

Parimer Fund S 21891 

Par US Trees. Band "CL B'_ S 

Europhentx ECU 18759 

* 1255- 

LF 1399X0 
LF 1599 J)0 
. FF 1.19953 
DM 1.149X1 
DM 137697 
, SF 91X0 

- S 1,19834 

_ S 137637 

Y 108047X0 

Y 11686350 
. FL 155255 
. FL 1.11219 
. SF 1X2235 
. Y 


Paribas- Rente ‘S' . 


ObU-DM'B' . 

ObUoesllon 

□bd- Dollar 'A' - 
Obll-DoUar V - 

Ob IF Yen A" 

OblFYen 'B' — 
OMl-GuMen 'A' . 
OMI-Guklen *B’ . 


Purl upon 1 
RJWAL GROUP 
Drakkar Growth . 

Ltd, 


I Equities LM. 


S 204427 
S 129832 
S 95652 


$25X Opportunities Ltd - J >483.15 
Updvke Ltd . ” 

VMuo N.V. , 


ml UedvM Ud S 262X9 

mj Value N.V. S 2 06855 

PIERSOtCHELDRINO A PIERSON N.V. 
POB 248KM0 AE Amsterdam (20-211188) 

• wlAeloPac Grawm Fd N.V. - 8 3890 

wi DP Amer. Growth Fd N.V. . s 

DP Energy Resources. S 

Europe Growth Fund N.V. FL 
Japan Diversified Fund — s 

Leveraged Can Hold S 

Tokyo PocHokL N.V. S 


IwlBHraH 

PUTNAM 


Emer g ing Him Sc Trust — S 
Putnam Em. Into. Sc Tr — S 
Putnam Inti Fund S 


24X2 

4131 

5750 

5137 

331.97 

21954 

1812 

1265 

10X3 


ROBECOOROUP m 

POB 97X Rotterdam (184650711) 

’d) Robeco FL 10430 

d ) Rollnca FL 10230 

d ) Rorento FL 


d) Rodomca. 


61X0 
FL 157.10 


17801 


ROTHSCHILD ASTAHOV. 

(w) Tokyo Pac Hold. (Seal. ___. 

ROYAL B. CMIAD6POB 246GUERNSCY 

+iw)RBC Brttrsh Fund LM. I 5X2- 

+/WJRBC Canodlon Fund Ltd - CS 1455- 

+iw)RBC Euraacm Fund * 1131 

-Hw)RBC For Eml&PoctflC Fd . S 3654 
+(w)RBC mn Oral to! Fd ___ S 5151 
■HwiRBC Inti Bond Fund LM - S 1213 

+( dlRBC Mon. Currency Fd S 3232 

+(w)RBC North Amer. Fd S 15X7 

ROYAL TRUST AS SET MIX FUND 
Lux-Tet: [3521 48906 T 
EQUITY FUNDS 

d )AJtoho UK £ 

d I Alpha USS S 

d iAIoha Worldwide SF 

d) Alpha Japanese Y 

d lAtaho Pacfflc RJm S 


d (Aloha European . 

diGotd Share 

BOND FUNDS 

d (Sterling Pound 

d) USS Bond 

d (Deutschmark Band . 
d (Alpha Worldwide _ 
RESERVE FUNDS 
distorting T 
diussr 


ECU 
_ s 


USS 

DM 

SF 

. 4 
S 


1.18 

1-23 

534 

101350 

1.0H 

1.11 

050 

10884 

111.15 

5158 

56X9 

18719 

18451 

18277 


_ dJDeutschmork Reserve _ DM 
SHEARSON LEHMAN HUTTON 

( d ) Oporto Growth Fund S 9X75 

INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIOS (IP) 

d) IP Global Balanced s 1881 

d j IP Precious Metals * &51 

d ( IP Global Band S 1824 

dl IP US Share - ,- * 11X6 

d 1 1P Global Equity % 115? 

dl IP PocHlc Equity S 1850 

d j IP Euro Equity % 11^5 

“j.JPLISGmrt-securtttes S 1898 

5KAHDIFOWD 

SKANDINAVI5KA ENSKILDA BAN KEN 
I w)Equltv Irtfl Acc -- $ in *5 

IwlEaultv InH Inc | 

d j Equity Gtabal S 

wjEoultv Far Fm t J 

wIEaulty GoH - j 

w) Equity Japan v 

d ) Equity NonHc « 

d (Equity U.K. —7 I 


d EquHvanttaentol Europe _ S 
d (Equity Mediterranean % 

d )Equhy North America ~ | 

d Bond DEM ~ DM 

wiBond Inti Acc 1 

wiBond inti irv j 


a ) Bond Sweden 

d) Bond Dollar 

w)H1gh Income An. 
(w)Htoh income Inc - 

w 1 Muttlcurrency 

OlFRF , 




SEK 

. 1 

— s 

— s 

— s 

FF 


A UiA j 

SF Bonds F Jopan Y 

SF Bonds C Europe ECU 

SF Bond* H World Wide __ s 

SF Bonds J BMglura BF 

|| f^KJterth America _ s 
5F Ea L W. Europe ecu 


1814 

1X0 

1X7 

0X5 

wnwi 

1.14 

UB 

1X7 

158 

154 

898 

7X3 

637 

N/C 

N/C 

0X9 

0X2 

15443 

152 


U- 51 

21X6 

85X4 

2050 

804 

163150 

11X7 

1138 

545X0 

1133 

1136 


1815 

974 

1159 

11059 

1078 


5f Er-M , Podflc Basin YEN 157350 
3F Eq P Grwmi Countries 5 
SF Equities Q Gold Mines _ * 

SF Equlttes R World wide . s 

IfUSStSSteS!? ecu 

sfas sssa 

g'ENnCAtUNDELSBANKENSJL 

lb >' SS BaSte ^' 2330 UWM| y ^. n 
1*1 sSS fa A ntortcnsirt iw 

[ g I AmerlcdVaior If l 


(diAjtapSttono S1 - 

!S!gWrjS12g?r^ SF , ffl 


SF 45935* 

I 18882- 
SF 5S2.13 


( a 1 D-Mark Bond Selection . DM 117X4- 
(d> Ecu Bond Selection — ECU 10175- 
tat Florin Bend Selection — fl liexT- 

( d 1 France valor FF 174199- 

( d ( German la Volor DM 482X1* 

1 d i Gold Partlolto SF 48197 

(dl I to) Valor Lll 481113X0- 

(d) Japan Porttallo SF uw«r 

( a ) SBC USS MMF 1 5649X5 

i d I SBC 100 index Fund SF 1179.00 

<d) Sterling Band Selection C 104.04 

l a i Swiss Foreign Band Setae SF 107J7* 

Id) Swtosvotor SF 39875- 

Id) universal Band Select. _ SF 8825* 

( a I untversolFund SF 12330* 

1 d > Yen Bond Selection — — . Y 1151650 
THORNTON MANAGEMENT LTD. 

( d Thornton Int OppeJund • 1.96 

Id pactfle Invt. Fd. SA. I 9X4 

d Poc.nwt. Warrants fosa. 1 4X4 

a Tnortnwi Kangaroo Fa LM % 1849 

d Thornton Europeon Fund _ S 6 JO 

d Thornton HK & China 6 97* 

d Thornton Japan Fund Ltd _ * 2634 

d Thornton Ortant.mc.Fd Ltd S 2029 
w Thornton PNL Rodev. Fd _ S M34 
d Thornton Tiger Fund Ltd _ S 23X7 
d Thor.PacIflc Tech-Fd Lid - S 12X4 
d Thor .LI Tl. Dragons Fd Lid . S 17X6 

d Thor .Golden Opport.Fd * 631 

a Eastern Crusader Fund. __ s 812 
. w The Global ACCetS Fund. _ * 9X9 

T. Rowe Price Associates tec. 

_ T. Rowe Price Frontier Ltd. S 10X1 

TYNDALL INTL GUERNSEY LTD 
TeUHSI 27963 

I d ) Amer Spec Sit* 5 43X4 

( O) Eurobond * 78X4 

(d) Mortgage CS llid 

i d ) Overseas * 24x5 
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NFL Pay Dirt Lures a French linebacker Prodigy 


By Tony Barnhart 

Special to die Herald Tribune 

ATHENS, Georgia — Maurice 
Tardits is normally an under- 
standing man, but he was having 
a difficult time understanding the 
latest notion of his son Richard. 

Richard Tardits, bom and 
raised in Biamtz, Fiance, but 
educated at the University of 
Georgia, had been offered an ex- 
cellent position in marketing with 
Renault, the automobile maker, it 
was a position his old school- 
mates at Lycie Renfi-Cassin 
would have lolled for. 

Richard, however, had turned 
down Renault and his father was 
having a hard time accepting the 
reason. 

The reason is ample. Richard 
Tardits is a 23-year-old Renais- 
sance man who will mm down a 
sure thing to a dream. In 
Tardits' case, that dream is to 

E lay professional football in the 
foiled States. 

Tardits became a star outside 
linebacker for the Georgia Bull- 
dogs just four years after taking 
up the sport and was drafted last 
May by the Phoenix Cardinals of 
the National Football League. 

If Tardits can make the prof ra- 
tional team, based in Arizona, be 
will be guaranteed a salary of 
$75,000 to 5100,000 — signifi- 
cantly more than he could make 
as a first-year man at Renault. 

“The concept of making so 
much money for playing a game is 
one my family simply cannot re- 
late to," Tardits said. “And in a 
way it doesn’t seem fair to mnlr<; 
that much money when college 
graduates have worked much 
harder to get where they are. Shit 
Fm not dang this for the money 
anyway, because, after all, it's not 
a real job. I won't say no to the 
money, of course.” 

Tardits was chosen in the fifth 
round of the NFL draft, which 
means the odds are against him 
finding a place cm the Cardinals’ 
45-man roster before the season 
starts Sept. 10. But if Tardits were 
not willing to buck the odds, he 
never would have given American 
college football a try. Because he 
took that chance, Tardits today 
holds a couple of spots in the 
Georgia record books. 

Tardits, at 6-feet-2 (1.88 me- 
ters) and 230 pounds (104 kilo- 
grams), finished his career with 29 
quarterback sacks, winch broke 
an eight-year Georgia record. His 


•/ . • - :• 



Richard Tardits, left, and a French friend, Jean-Baptiste Castang, learned to love footbaBL 


12 quarterback sacks in the 1988 
season tied a Georgia record. 

“To me he's what the American 
dream is all about,” said Vince 
Dooley, who retired as Georgia’s 
football coach in January after 25 
years in the job. “Everything he 
has accomplished has come with 
hard work. 1 would hope that 
Richard would be an inspiration 
to evetyoae. He may be the most 
incredible story in mtercoOcgiate 
football” 

That story began in 1985 when 
Tardits arrived at Georgia, excit- 
ed but also a little scared. His 
father had promised to pay for 
one year of college in the United 
States but no more. If Tardits 
could not find some kind of schol- 
arship, he would return home to 
the University of Toulouse. 

Instead, he gained an almost 
legendary status at Georgia, one 


of the top football schools in the 
United States. A strong student, 
Tardits earned bachelors and 
masters degrees in International 
Business. And he was picked as 
grand marshal for the school’s 
homecoming parade. 

His legend will remain, riiwh 
to a number of stories too good 
not to be true. Here is a sampler: 

• On bis first day of football 
practice, the Georgia coaches, 
recognizing Tardits 1 strength and 
speed, lined him up at defensive 

end. Instead of tackling the hall 

carrier, he wrestled the Stocker to 
the ground. The coaches figured 
be would not last long. 

• During a game against Loui- 
siana State University, Tardits 
was blocked illegally from behind 
on a kickoff. He turned and began 
cursing the LSI) player in French. 
The LSU player, from the 


French-speaking Cajun section of 
Louisiana, shouted back in the 
same language. Both players were 
so startled they began to laugh. 

• And the best known Richard 
Tardits story of all: In the spring 
of 1986 be was just a couple of 
months from his father’s deadline 
for returning home. After several 
great plays in practice, Dooley 
stopped the workout and award- 
ed Tardits a scholarship on the 
spot. Dodey, a farmer marine, 
railed it a “battlefield promo- 
tion.” 

So for the past three years Tar- 
dits has lived the life of an Ameri- 
can college football player. Given 
the popularity of the game, it is a 
plush life style. It is also an exis- 
tence his friends in Biamtz can- 
not believe. 

“I tcQ them of a stadium with 
85.000 seats filled and people 


fighting to buy tickets,” he said. 
“I tell them of the marvelous 
place we have to hve and the food. 
I tell them of going to games ha 
large planes and staying in tin 
best hotels.” 

Tardhs paused. 

“Only in America.” 

He dazzled opponents with his 
speed and strength, which caused 
pro football scouts to believe that 
if he could learn so much in onty 
four years, bis best football may 
still be ahead of him. 

Tardits is glad to have the pos- 
sibility of any football ahead of 

him 

“If I hadn't been drafted I 
would have taken the job with 
Renault and that would have 
been that,” he said. “But some- 
thing like this, yon have to try 
because, if you don't, you might 
spend the rest of your life wonder- 
mg if you could have really done 

Despite the odds, he does not 
plan tofafl. Tardhs, however, will 
go to Arizona with something of a 
contingency plan. He has applied 
to the law school at Arizona State 
University in Taupe, and if he 
makes the team he'll live there 
and go to law school in the offsea- 
son. 

“I just want to make sure that 
Fm not just doing football 24 
hours a day,” he said. Tm not 
sore Tm going to make the team, 
but if it doesn’t happen I want to 
do something to challenge my 
mind a tittle bit It would be an 
easy trap to fall into, thinking 
football all the time.” 

If Phoenix offers him a job, 
Tardits will tatn» another uncon- 
ventional step by negotiating his 
own contract in<t«wt of retaming 


“Fm just going to study the 
salaries for the last few years fa 
players drafted in my position 
and come up with a figure,” said 
Tardits. “I can do all the negotia- 
tions myself. Some of these agents 
are making 10 percent That's just 
too much for something 1 know I 
can do myself.” 

While Tardits has left Georgia 
fans with many memories, he is 
also leaving behind a fdlow coun- 
tryman. Tardits persuaded a 
fnend, Jean-Baptiste Castang, to 
come to Georgia and throw the 
javelin for the track team. 

fWang. however, w31 play 
football this fall as a sophomore. 

At Georgia, fans are learning 
(he true meaning of Vneb France. 


LeMond Captures Time Trial 
And Leads the Tour de France 



Compiled bv Our Staff From Dispanba 

RENNES, France — Greg Le- 
Mond, the first American to win 
the Tour de France, moved into the 
lead in the world's most prestigious 

^talvidial^meriaL 
LeMond, 28, who has been beset 
by injuries since he wan the tide 
three years ago, took the 74-kilO- 
meter (45-mfle) time trial in 1 hour, 
38 Tmntma, 12 seconds to gain the 
?w leader’s yeDow jersey. 

It was LeMontTs greatest mo- 
$3 meat since winning the 1986 Tour 
— and his first victory of any kind 
since the fifth stage of the Coons 
aft Classic in the United States in Au- 
toeg LeMond raring Thursday, gnst that year. 




NBA’s Chicago Bulls Dismiss Coach 

CHICAGO (AF) —Doug Collins was fired Thursday as coadi of the 
rhioag n Bulls after three seasons because of continuing “philosophical 
differences,” owner Jcny Remsdorf said. 

In a terse statement, Remsdorf acknowledged that firing the 37-year- 
old former star in the National Basketball Association would be “unpop- 
ular.” The Balls gained the NBA's Eastern Conference final this past 
season foe the duVs best finish since 1975. 


LeMond now has a five-second 
margin in the overall standings 
over Laurent Fignon of France, the 
1983 and 1984 Tour winner. Hg- 

non wok third in the time mal with 

1:39:09. (See Scoreboard) 

“I haven't won yet.” LeMond 
said. “But Tm very happy to be- 
where 1 am.** 

LeMond was in a bunting acej ■ 
dent in April 1987, when be wfl 
shot by bis brother-in-law- Since, 
then he has had an emergency ap- 
pendectomy and knee and shin, 
probtems that slowed ms come-- 


Coffins, who had one year remaining on his contract, posted a 137-109 
record in regular-season play and 13-17 in the playoffs. The team's 
fortunes rose and fell with the performance of then superstar, Mkhad 
Jordan, who s o me tim es complained that Coffins placed too much of the 
burden of winning on his shoulders. 

For the Record 

Johnny Bench, the retired Gncmnati Reds catcher, has been chosen to 
appear on the front of Wbeatics cereal boxes distributed regionally. 

Olympic cfcmqpio il?fy 2K mn in the Olympic 

Day Mobil Grand Pnx trade and field meet Wednesday in Berim. (AP) 

Victor Daria, 25, the Canadton swimmer who holds the world record in 
the 200-metex breaststroke and who was a gold medal winner at the 1984 
Olympics, has announced his retirement from competition. (AP) 

John Pretde, 69, the former professional bocw who battled champions 
Rocky Marciano and Jake LaMotta. was shot to death in Boston on 
Wednesday during a barroom argument with an off-duty city bousing 
police officer, officials said. (UPI) 

Kenya’s latest mbldle-distnice numer, Robert KGbet, is untikdy to meet 
compatriot Paul Eseag, the Olynqric ch am pion, in an 800-meter race in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on Friday as Erenghu apparently withdrawn from 
the evenL (Reuters) 


But he had an encouraging start 
in the 23-day, 3 , 250 -kilometer 
( 2 , 020 -xmto) race. He was fourth in 

the prologue in Luxembourg, an- 
other individual event, t hen stayed 
dose to enter Thursday’s tog in 
13th place, 3:2& behind the leader. 
Acacia da Siva of Portugal. 

But da Silva faded to 1:44:42 in 
the individual event to allow Le- 
Mond to vault into first place in the 
overall standings. 

“Fm still lacking a tittle confi-' 
deuce but the last week wasn’t 1 % / 
bad,” LeMond said. “It was a sur- 
prise for me. Tm happy now, even 
if I don’t win anything dse in the 
race.” 

The fifth stage began in Dinard, 
nton g the En glish Channel and 
headed southeast to Rennes, the 
capital of Brittany. 

The defending champion, Pedro 
Delgado of Spain, who had suf-; 
fered a disastrous first weekend, 
was second in the time trial with 
1 : 38:36. The result catapulted him! 
more than 100 places up the rank- 
ings to 28 th, but he still trails the 
American by six minutes, 53 sea-. 
raids. 

The Spaniard arrived late for the 
opening prologue, losing almost 
three minutes before be started. 

LeMond had gone into die Tff > 

i.: ir M 


Quotable 


• Arthur Ashe, the tennis star turned TV mmm«mtiiiar , to Martina 
Navratilova, who has played an easy draw at Wimbledon: “Like my 
favorite grapes, your draw is seedless.” (LAT) 


His real object was to regain ms 
place among the world's cute. 

He admitted afterwards that he 
went to the toilet 10 times before 
the start becanse he was so nervous. 

“1 don't drink any athlete has 
been through what I've been 
through and rot back to the top,” 
he said. *Tve rad a lot of ups mid 
downs, and this is the result of hard 
wwk and dedication.!* 

(AP, UPI, A FP, Boon) 


BOOKS 


MAD DREAMS, SAVING 
GRACES: Poland: A Nation In 
Conspiracy 

By Michael T. Kaufman. 270 pages. 
$19.95. Random House, 201 East 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Jan T. Gross 




chad T. Kaufman reported on East- 
ern Europe for The New Yack Times 
from 1984 until last year. Now he has 
written a very fine volume of reflections, 
reminiscences and hi g hli g ht* from the 
period of his assignment. Given today’s 
fast pace of events and political «*h*™g* 
in the Communist bloc, “Mad Dreams, 
Saving Graces” reads almost tike a his- 
torical piece. 

As its subtitle indicates, the boric is a 
statement about the Polish “nation in 
conspiracy.” By now the conspiracy has 
been brought out into the open. 

After the round-table negotiations this 
spring in Warsaw, Solidarity was legal- 
ized, and as a result of the recent national 
elections, its members and supporters are 
no longer conspirators but members of 
parliament. The dreams of the main 

characters in Kaufman's story have come 

(almost) true. And they are statesmen 
now. 

Reporting from Warsaw was a deeply 
personal experience for Kaufman, whose 
family roots are in Poland. His father 


DOONESBURY 


whose important presence in the book is 
lovingly portrayed, was a member of the 
Communist Party before the war, went 
to prison fra his activities and was later 
disavowed by his colleagues and thrown 
out of the party. 

As to Kaufman himself, as a young 
man in New Yc*k he received his Potish 
patrimony, which, as he suednetty pots 
it, “in large measure indudes an aware- 
ness that m this wodd the good often go 


appropriately attuned to observe flood re- 
cord political developments in Poland in 
the mid-1980s, when Solidarity was sup- 
pressed. 

During his stay in Warsaw, Kaufman 
befriended several important members 
of Solidarity, and they came very much 
alive in the pages of his book. 

The author’s Polish is fluent, and 
“Mad Dreams, Saving Graces” is 
grounded in copious readings of inde- 
pendent publications in addition to 
Kaufman’s personal contacts, interviews 
and conversations. 

No written sources are acknowledged, 
but one fascinating volume from which 

Knnfmatj drew SOOK Of Us marwial jj 

entitled “Konspira." It is a compilation 
of interviews with seven principal Soli- 
darity members who were m hiding after 
the imposition of martial law in Decem- 
ber 1981 and will be published soon in 
English by the University of California 
Press. 

Perhaps the most im p or tant single 
event Kaufman covered during his as- 
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ag n mmt was the murder of a young 
patriotic priest, the Reverend Jerzy Po- 
piduszko, and the tri al of his killers, four 
secret police officers who confessed to 
having c omm itted the crime. 

This was a watershed of the era of 
General Wqjdech Jaruzddri. It demon- 
strated that repression and martial law 
offer no solution to Poland's problems, 
only a broadening of violence and an 
ever more profound aticaation of the 


of the Polish people. 

There are also first-rate recces of re- 
porting in Kaufman’s book that offer 
rich v i gne ttes of daily life in Po land in 
the 1980s. The life of a woman who is a 
worker from the industrial city of Lodz 
(the native town of Kaufman’s parents) 
stands ant from these pages m 
horror precisely because it is such an 
ordinary tale of the daily chores of mO- 
lions of British workers. 

_ Kaufman's book is a good introduc- 
tion to people (as well as the ideas and 
circumstances that have shaped their 
outlooks) who fra the rest of die century 
will play leading roles in weaning East 
Central Europe from the tnftapamptj ng 
embrace of post-StsBrtist regimes. 


Jan T. Cross is a professor of sociology 
at Emory University in Atlanta and the 
author of “Revolution Firm Abroad: The 
Soviet Conquest of Poland's Western Uk- 
raine and Western Byelorussia" He wrote 
das for The New York Times. 


By Alan Truscott 

I N a strong tournament event, bidding 

and making a a dam nmjyp pn ara m ii* a 

good score, if (he slam is untikdy to be 
reached at other tables, success win be well 
rewarded. But the harvest will be richest if 
the slam is theoretically unmakabfe. An 
example is the diagramed deaL Siting 
South was Michael Lawrence. Once West 
had overoaBed, marking him with high- 


the bad heart split and (he portion of the 
i fan x md king doomed die six-heart ooo- 
tract Or did they? East could not resist die 
temptation to double. His partner bad 
overcalled and he hdd a wdl-placed king 
-and a tramp trick. The double suggested a 
diamond lead, and West producedtbejack. 
It now seems dial South is headed fra a 
two-trick defeat, but Lawrence succeeded 
in isetting problems for the defense: He won 
with die diamond ace and cashed die heart 
queen, discovering the bad break. He then 
led the diamond three, putting East to the 1 
test He should have played the kmft but he 
fed from grace by playing low. He fdt 
foolish when South won with the ten. Now 
a low spade was led, putting West to a 
much more difficult test The play of the 
queen would have deprived South of a vital 
entry to the dummy, but he played low and 
die finesse cf the ten succeeded. Now South 
was able to ruff a and return to 

the spade ace to lead another diamond. On 
this he could throw his dob laser; whether 
or not East raffed. One trump trick was all 
die defense could manage; aid Lawrence 
scored 292 imps. Only rate other pair made 
a slam, while many conceded penalties, I 
some as Ncrlh-Sooth and some as East- I 
West. 
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Equal- Opportunity Baseball: 
Fans Elect Retired, Disabled 


Complied by Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — In mnp| ff 



ballot-box sniffing. 

Today there are new methods. 

! Now yon can make the grade 
■-without appearing in a g am* or 
even on an active roster. You can 
be disabled, you can be retired, 
but you can stfll be chosen, be- 
cause the fans, who vote for the 
All-Stars, must be given what 
they want. 

And this year, the fans want 
■ Jose Canseco and MDce Schmid t 
- Canseco hasn’t played an in- 
ning for the Oakland As this 
' season because of a wrist injury. 

. Schmidt hasn't played an inning 
for the Philadelphia P hilli p 

since May 29, the day b= retired. 
But both were among the 16 
names that a vote erf the fans 
selected to start in next Tues- 
day's All-Star Game at Ana- 
heim, California. 

■fle Call them All-Stars in absen- 
tia. 

Schmidt says he will show up 
at Anaheim Stadium only to be 
introduced. “I*U tip my cap to 
. the crowd and get goose bumps 
one more timer he said. Then, 
Schmidt, who was voted the Na- 
tional League’s most valuable 
player three times and won 10 
Gold Gloves, win give way to 
. another, still-active third base- 
.man. National League President 
BOl White and Tom Lasorda of 
Los Angeles, manager of the NL 
pick a re- 
Pittsburgh’s 
or die New York 
Howard Johnson. 

“It probably was a lot of kids 

p unching my name Qp the Iwlln t 

because I’m synonymous with 
4phird base,” Schmidt said. “May- 
be it will start a new craze — 
w31 start to retire before the 
Game.” 

Canseco looks at the matter 
differently. Sure, he’s been out of 

tfv> fl alrliwut Tmwtp tint* MnrrJi 

Sure, he’s bad more traffic cita- 
tions (five) than major-league al- 
bats this season. - 



18th major-league season with a 
203 season batting avaage. out- 
polled all National League third 
basemen, beating out Cmcm- 
nati’s Chris Sabo by 16,136 
votes. Schmidt received a total of 
729249 votes to win the closest 
competition at any position. 

The rest of the National 

ie*s starting lineup includes 
'■ > catcher Benito Sanaa- 



All-Star team, win » 
aoement. 


guys win 
All-Star' 


Mike Schmidt, who retired 
from the PbHfies, was voted to 
play m the AH-Star Game. 

Big deal, Canseco says, fife’s 
still playing. 

“The fans are and have been 
extremely su pportive of me all 
season, despite all the negative 
things that have come out,” Can- 
seco said Wednesday from 
Huntsville, Alabama, where he 
continues to rehabilitate his left 
wrist while playing for Oakland’s 
double-A affiliate. 

“They are the ones who vote 
for who they want to see in the 
game, their favorites, and obvi- 
ously Tm one of their favorites.” 

Last year, Canseco was voted 
American League MVP when he 
became the first player in major- 
league history to hit 40 home 
runs and steal 40 bases in the 
same season. 

Canseco was the third-leading 
vote-getter among American 
League outfielders with 932329, 
easily outdistancing Boston’s 
Mike GreenweU (826,577). The 
only American League outfield- 
ers garnering more support were 
Kansas City’s Bo Jackson 
(1,748,696) and Minnesota’s Kir- 
by Puckett (1355,881). 

Schmidt, who retired in his 


go, San Francisco first baseman 
Will dark, Chicago second base- 
man Ryne Sandberg, St. Louis 
shortstop Qzzie Smith, San 
Francisco outfielder Kevin 
Mitchell, New York outfielder 
Darryl Strawberry and San Die- 
go outfielder Tony Gwyim. 

In the American Jack- 
sen, Puckett and Canseco are 
joined by Oakland catcher Terry 
Stonbach, Oakland first base- 
man Mark McGwire, Texas sec- 
ond baseman Julio Franco, Bos- 
ton third baseman Wade 
and Baltimore shortstop 
Ripken. 

Texas’s Ruben Sierra, who 
leads the American League with 
a 334 average and is tied for the 
RBI lead with 61, was not voted 
to the starting outfield — he fin- 
ished sixth — while Strawberry, 
batting 223, was second among 
NL outfielders. However, Straw- 
berry probably won’t play be- 
cause of a toe injury. 

The game’s leading vote-getter 
was San Francisco’s Clark, 
whose name was punched on 
1.833329 ballots. 

The American League's vote 
leader was Jackson, followed by 
Boggs (1295355). In the Na- 
tional Clark was fol- 

lowed by his Giant twuwnum* 
Mitchell, the major leagues’ 
home run and RBI leader, who 
received 1,814,118 votes. 

Only one race was decided in 
the final week. At second base, 
Franco, who is tied with Sierra at 
61 RBfa, over ca me a 7J)00-vote 
margin and beat out Steve Sax of 
the New York Yankees by 
27300. 

The balance of the squads — 
pitchers and reserves — was to 
be announced Thursday. 

(blT.AP) 
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Roberto Kefly scoring one of nine Yankee runs as Detroit's Mike Heath misses a wild throw. 

Orioles’ Recipe: f A Game at a Time’ 


ua 
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Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatcher 

fortheBtitatorc Orioles. 

The Orioles readied the midway 
mark with 23 more victories than 
they had at midseasan last year, 
winning Wednesday night, 5-4, 
over the Blue Jays in Toronto for 
their third straight- 
Baltimo re moved to 47-34 and 
maintained a (M-game margin in 
the American League East, the 
largest division lead in the majors. 
Last year, the Orioles were 24-57 
26 g»*n« behind, and then 
finished with the worst record in 
baseball. 

“We’ve been taking this thing 
one game at a time,” Gregg Olson, 
i rookie reliever, said after earning 
iis 13th saveof the season. “I think 
it’s one erf the secrets to our suo- 
xss. 

“We haven’t looked back and we 

lon’t look any farther ahead than 
be next game,” Olson said. “Hon- 
stly, I don’t think anyone on this 
hib even realized it was 81 games.” 
The Orioles look a 1-0 lead in the 

irst inning cm PhD Bradley’s sixth 
.ome run of the season, then 


scored four runs on six consecutive 
hits in the third to take a 5-0 lead. 

The Blue Jays, trailing 5-3 in die 
ei g hth, scored once on an RBI an- 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

gk by George Bell, but Olson re- 
tired pinch hitter Lloyd Moseby on 
a fly ball with die bases loaded to 
end the inning. 

Indians 4» White Soar 2: In Cleve- 
land, Greg Swindell won for the 
seventh time in eight starts, malting 
him second in the American 
League in victories, as Cleveland 
swept a three-game series. Brad 
Komminsk responded to his place- 
ment in the starting lineup four 
games ago by hitting a three-run 
Home run in the first, his first home 
run since 1985. 

Yankees 9, Tigers 0: In New 
York, Andy Hawkins pitched a 
five-hitter For his first American 
i shutout, and Steve Sax and 
Luis Polonia each had four hits and 

drove in three runs in New York’s 
15-hit attack. Don Mattingly went 
0-for-4 and ended his 17-game hit- 
ting streak. 

Angeb 2, Rogers 1: In Anar 


Gooden OutforoMonth 

■\ Sea- York Times Sendee 

' HOUSTON — Dave Johnson, manager erf the New York Mets, 
♦not the obone call and had his breath taken away. 

suffered a small musde tear in his right shoulder and will be out for 

will heal without tone proWcxuCraid^ 
Wanra Ffake, one erf the team’s orthopedic surgeons. Tlut it may 

“£«. to artel detetorc of Gooden's <=«*. which Mute 

S^^^^^ttaJfAethirdyoungBStpitchermhteoTy 

to win 100 games. 


Graf and Navratilova Prevail Convincingly 

Evert Is Defeated , 6-2, 6-1; 
lindqvist Beaten, 7-6, 6-2 
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Steffi Graf making qtsck work of Chris Evert at Wimbledon’s Ce nt e r Court on Tbnrsday. 


VANTAGE POINT/Tony Kornheiser 


If Mac Is Back, Temuslsthe Winner j-j- 

Bong beaten on Center Court at 


By Robin Finn 

Sete York Times Service 

WIMBLEDON. England — 
Like a human pendulum, Chris 
Ever, rushed to the left, rushed to 
the right, huffed and puffed and 
began to feel too much Hke a 34- 
year-old woman in a futile foot race 
■nth a 20-year-old athlete whose 
life revolves around hex sport. 

In a match Evert has billed as her 
ric swan song here, Steffi 
defeated the woman who 
holds the record for Wimbledon 

WIMBLEDON TENNIS 

singles victories with 96 in the mat- 
ter-of-fact manner that has become 
Grafs trademark. The score was 6- 
2 , 6 - 1 . 

Graf will play Martina Navrati- 
lova on Saturday for the women's 
title for the third year in a row. 
Navratilova defeated Sweden's Ca- 
tarina Lindqvist, 7-6, 6-2, to earn 
her 10th trip to the finals. 

After her defeat. Evert dropped a 
curtsey in front of the Royal 
beamed an apologetic grin to- 
ward her husband, ex -Olympic 
sltiiex Andy Mill, gave a sweeping 
wave of goodbye to the crowd and 
vanished down a hallway with the 
impassive Graf striding along at 
her side. Evert looked, as she had 
t the tournament, unper- 


hrim, California, Dick Schofield 
tat a run-scoring triple and then 
scored on Johnny Ray’s s ac ri fi c e 
fly as die Angels rallied in the 
gghth, 

Marinexs 7, Tufas 3: In Seattle, 
Km Griffey Jr. tat two solo home 
runs to bring his season total to 13 
and lead major league rookies. The 
Mariners pushed their lead to 5-1 
in the fifth when Henry Cotto hit a 
angle with the bases loaded, scor- 
ing two runs. 

Royals 12, AlUetks 9: In Oak- 
land, California, Bo Jackson got 
three tats, stole three bases mad 
scored the tie-breaking run in the 
1 1th. Mark McGwire hit his 100th 
career home ran and drove in five 
runs for Oakland, but the A’s still 
fell out erf first place in the AL West 
for the first time since Jane 4. 

PHIies 3, Reds 2: In a National 
lagwtpww inP yaridjihi*, Steve 
Jdtz scored from third m the 10th 
when John Franco, the Qnchmari 
rctiever, threw a screwball that got 
past Jeff Reed, the catcher. 

G*s 5, Padres 3: In Chicago, 
Marie Grace tat a two- ran home 
run — only the second home run by 
a Cubs player in 120 innings — and 
three doubles to drive in three runs. 
Grace’s one-out double in the third 
snapped a 3-3 tie: 

Gusts 6, Ptatn 4: In Pitts- 
burgh, Trevor Wilson allowed two 
tats in seven itwnng s for his first 
major-league victory and singled 
home a run, while the Giants' Ke- 
vin Mitchell hit his 28th home ran. 
The Pirates got three of their runs 
on a home run by Barry Bonds in 
the ninth. 

Expos 7, Braves 5: In _ Atlanta, 
Dennis Martinez won his eighth 
consecutive decision and Hutae 
Brooks’s sacrifice fly broke a 5-5 tie 
in the sixth as Montreal rallied 
from a 43 deficit. 

Astros 6, Mets 5: In Hwsion, 
Bill Doran drove in two runs and 
Billy Hatcher and Rafad Ramirez 
cadi scored twice: New York al- 
most rallied from a 5-0 deficit in 
the third. 

Cardinals 3, Dodgers 2; In St. 
Louis, John Morris's double 
snapped a 2-2 tie in the seventh. Sl 
L otas has won five of its last ax 
games while Los Angeles has lost 
six of its last eight. (AP, UP I) 


Washington Poet Service 

W ASHINGTON — At long 
last, Mac is Bade! Or is he? 
If s a puzzlement. If Cole Porter 
were at Wimbledon, today’s story 
might start: Is it an earthquake, or 
airily a shock? Is it the good turtle 
soup, or merely the mock? Is it a 
cocktafl, this fading of joy? Or docs 
it reveal the real McCoy? 

John McEnroe, the Bento 
of tamis, is in the semifinals at 
Wimbledon, the ale of his break- 
through as a smooth-cheeked New 
York Qty teen-ager 12 years ago, 
tiie scene of Us epic struggle* with 
Bjorn Borg. Its patchy grass has 
been good to McMouth; for the 
first half of the 1980s, you couldn’t 
■h ol d a Wimbledon final without 

him. 

But this is tiie first time McEnroe 
has floated thfa high there 
1984, the last time he won. Since 
then he's been a rumor, showing up 
hither and yon as a tantrum or a 
bade spasm. 

McEnroe’s decline and fall from 
tennis peerage dates back to bis 
Wimbledon quarterfinal with Ke- 
vin Curran in 1985. Cnrren served 
Mac off the court, 6-2, 6-2, 64. 
Curran is a one-trick pony of a 
player, but it’s one heat of trick 
For three sets all he did was reload; 
yon can't tat what you can’t see. 

“I was hoping he’d break an an- 
kle,” Mac said. It was over so 
quickly that McEnroe tdd the 
press afterwards, Tin not sure if I 
played yet” 

Because the volcanic McEnroe 
was the defending chanqrfoc, and 
because he was hammered so bad- 
ly, and because he was prone to 
exploding at any time, there was a 
standing-room-only crowd gath- 
ered in the interview room. The 

McEnroe they saw there was unlike 
any they’d seen before. Bleary-eyed 
and maybe a little afraid, he sat 
limply, hke a wilting orchid. 

Mac was disconsolate. It went 
wdl beyond tins one blistering de- 
feat; he saw losing to Cnrren as 
symptomatic of something deeper 
and considerably mare troubling 
than a wicked serve. For 45 min- 
utes erf tortured sdf-analysis, a con- 
fused McEnroe rambled cm, aues- 
tiomng his emotional state. “I don’t 
blow that it’s ray game as much as 
my mentality that’s no good,” he 
said. “I just fed overwhelmed right 
now, and don't know how fa ex- 
plain it” 

Had he inherited Borg’s burnout 
as wdl as Ids ranking? Waist deep 
in doubts, McEnroe promised 
weakly, “Til be back, I just don’t 
know exactly when. I need some 
time.” 

The next year McEnroe skipped 
Wimbledon and began a midsum- 
mer comeback at a tournament in 
Vermont. Physically, he was leaner, 
and claimed to be stronger. Emo- 
tionally, he was wound as tight as a 
gdf balL McEnroe hadn’t played in 
six months; he insisted this would 
be a modest, relaxed beginning. He 
brought Us wife and infant son 
along; fans were appreciative of his 
presence and friendly. 

Still, the very first time some- 
body yelled encouragement at him 
— “Just regroup, John” — Mac 
fired back, “Why don't yon shut 

Up?” And ptte mrnnr Kne call dur- 
ing a meaningless second-round 
match upset tam so, he became 

physically RL 

Agam, McEnroe used the inter- 
view room as his confessional, ad- 
mitting, Tm uptight in general. 
Tm not handling offing ting deci- 
sions wefl. It’s a bad habit, it’s 
unacceptable." 

McEnroe's apparent inability to 
r e pre s s his loutish behavior cairy-d 
him such consternation, he envi- 
sioned ditching his own comeback, 
and seemed to be w a rnin g hmwtif 
when he said, “It won’t go on that 
long if I can't handle it.” It was at 
the end of sessions fike these that 
woe tempted to say, 
be S100, John. See yon 
next week" 

That comeback, interrupted by 
assorted sauries and occasional 
dismterestjas advanced fitfully. 

Last year, Mac bad been blasted 
out of both Wimbledon and tile 
U5. Open in the round by 


McEnroe WiQ Play 
Despite Musde Tear 

The Associated Press 

WIMBLEDON, England 
— John McEnroe withdraw 
Thursday from the men’s dou- 
bles at Wimbledon with a 
slight musde tear in his kft 
shoulder, but officials said he 
would be fit enough to play his 
singles semifinal against Ste- 
fan Edberg on Friday. 

The Association of Tennis 
Professionals said McEnroe 
was being given laser and ul- 
trasound treatment by Bill 
Norris, an ATP trainer. 

The injury occurred during 
McEnroe’s third-round dou- 
bles match Wednesday nighL 


obscura Aust ralians. In the four 
years since losing to Curran, 
McEnroe had done little but grow 

an earring 

Meanwhile, tennis was gasping 
without him. The truth is, no matr 
ter what you think of McBrat, ten- 
nis hasn't spawned nearly as exqui- 
site a shot-maker since he went on 
his couch trip. Worldwide, the tour 
coalesced around a Czech Kving in 
Connecticut, a German living in 
Monte Carlo, a French man hvh 
in New York and 37 


c lo nes living in the backseat of 
Bjorn Borg’s Volvo. 

Nationally, the picture was 
hiwiif American tennis depended 
on the octogenarian Jnribo Con- 
nors, who was inexorably sliding 

Off the end hliiMHimwi 

punkster Andre Agassi, the Grata 
Garbo of the baseline, who selects 
Us tournaments with the finkki- 
ness of a vegetarian at a steak- 
house. Before last month’s French 
Open, Michad Chang was a vague 
promise. 

If Mac is really back it will 
pump red blood into tennis. He’s 
themndiest man in the game when- 
ever he’s around — even if he’s just 

threatening tO drop Ms pantS OH 

Center Court But if be could sum- 
mon enough of tas dormant bril- 
liance to win Wimbledon, tennis 
would have a true wizard. 

I didn’t thmk he could do iL I 
didn’t think he had the dimpling to 
go two weeks without pit ching the 
kind of fit that would make him 
unraveL Though grass is tas best 
surface, and Wimbledon is his per- 
sonal cathedral, I didn’t think 
McEnroe could tolerate the tabloid 
mentality, to say nothing of the 
death threats. I didn’t think he had 
the legs or the interest to go three- 
out-of-five sets for seven full 
matches. I wouldn't think he could 
wring it out over WBandcr, Edberg 
and either Becker or Leadl. But I 
wouldn’t mind being wrong. 


Wimbledon by the undisputed 
world champ ion of women’s tennis 
after attaining the semifinals in a 
tournament rife with teen-aged 
sensations was not. Evert said, such 
a humbling way to make her exit. 

' Graf, the defending champion, 
stopped just short of behaving 
ruthlessly in the hot simm er erf 
Center Conn as she dosed the door 
on Evert’s hope of ending her 18- 
year stand at Wimbledon with an 
11th visit to the finals. 

“1 knew 1 had to watch out even 
if nobody expects anything from 
her.” said Graf, who had defeated 
Evert in their previous seven meetr 
mgs after losing the first six. “I 
should have maybe put a bit more 
pressure on her ” said Graf, who is 
not the nostalgic type and has been 
labeled as the “sour Kraut” by lo- 
cal tabloids untroubled by being 
offensive. 

Evert accepted her defeat with 
the same graciousness thm has 
forced even her peer and arch-rival, 
Navratilova, to marvel at her abili- 
ty to dovetail a champion’ s appe- 
tite for victory with a ladylike sen- 
sibility. According to Navratilova, 
tennis won’t soon see a champion 
with so forgiving a disposition as 
Evert. 

“She just was a kit better than I 
was today — today and everyday," 
Evert said of Graf just before con- 
firming that this will “probably” be 
her last Wimbledon. “I felt that her 


NFL Insider Is Likely to Succeed Rozelle 


By Thomas George 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The owners of the National 
Football League’s 28 teams were expected to meet 
late Thursday in Chicago to elect a new NFL 
commissioner, and Jim Finks, the 61-year-old 
president and general manager of the New Orleans 
Saints, was expected to be unanimously recom- 
mended by the search committee. 

The six-member search committee, along with 
the New Yoik-based executive search firm of Hei- 
drick & Sttveges, conducted a wide-ranging 
search for Pete RozeDe’s replacement since Rozclk 
unexpectedly announced his retirement as com- 
missioner 15 weeks ago. 

If Finks is named, he brings a wealth of experi- 
ence in pro sports management pi™ a personality 


well liked in most NFL aides. He has served as an 
executive for the Minnesota Vflrings, the Chi cago 
Bears and the Chicago Cubs and also for the NFL 
Management Council, which conducts the labor 
negotiations on behalf of the owners. 

T think the more the committee looked, when it 
considered the complex issues of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, drag polities, a new television 
contract that has to be negotiated and NFL expan- 
sion here and overseas, that somebody had to nave 
this job that has not only a sports background but 
an NFL one,” said one team owner. 

The owners’ committee consists of Wellington 
Mara of the Giants, Lamar Hunt of the Kansas 
City Chiefs, Art Modril of the Cleveland Browns, 
Ralph Wilson of the Buffalo Bills, Robert J. Par- 
rins of the Green Bay Packers and Dan Rooney of 
the Pittsburgh Steelers. 


quickness and her strength obvi- 
ously were the difference in the 
match. After a couple of those ral- 
lies, 1 thought, ’Boy, if I was 10 
years younger.’ I have to admit iu" 

Graf slowed her pace just once 
during the 68-minuic match Mien 
she stomped off the court to fetch a 
towel after her grip dipped on a 
backhand. The rest of the rime, she 
hustled from point to point, oblivi- 
ous to the perspiration that had 
drenched her opponent's blouse 
and the sighs Evert emitted on ev- 
ery point. 

Evert captured just one of the 
initial nine points after Graf broke 
her serve and then won her own 
serve without surrendering a single 
point Evert was broken again in 
the fifth game and then failed to 
reciprocate when she had three 
break points against Graf in the 
next game. 

“Today there were a lot of dose 
games and I was down a couple of 
break points, and I always man- 
aged to get those points," Graf 
said. “That’s what her strength usu- 
ally was and what has become more 
or less my strength.” 

Trailing 1-5 in the second set. 
Evert warded off two match points 
as Graf made errors on her fore- 
hand, hut on Grafs third chance to 
end the match, she never needed to 
strike the ball, as Even double- 
faulted. 

Like Navratilova, Evert had by- 
passed the French Open to fine- 
tune for a credible showing at this, 
her favorite Grand Slam event. But 
unlike Navratilova, who i$ in 
breakneck pursuit of a record ninth 
title and seeking revenge for GraTs 
usurpation of the championship 
last year. Evert felt a semifinal fin- 
ish here was the most realistic she 
could expect 

Having achieved that, she ap- 
peared content to relinquish her 
time at Wimbledon to history — 
three titles, seven times runner-up 
— before the record could begin to 
reflect a decline in her competitive- 
ness. 

‘I worked hard this year and I 
can’t see myself improving 
mntii at this point." Evert said, 
n o tin g that the mme can't be said 
of newcomers like Arantxa San- 
chez, Monica Seles and even Graf, 
who Evert feds will become even 
more dominant. 

“I would be really shocked if I 
came back and played this tourna- 
ment next year,” Evert said. “I 
don’t know; it would take a trans- 
plant or something.” 

Navratilova advanced to the fi- 
nal with considerable ease after 
surviving a first-set tiebreaker 
against Lindqvist, who is coached 
fay Evert’s ex-husband, John Lloyd. 

Navratilova and Lindqvist, the 
first Swedish semifinalist in the 
women's half of the draw, appeared 
to be headed for an epic until the 
fifth game of the second set, when 
Navratilova pounced all over 
Lmdqvisfs serve: Helped by the 
tape an one shot and by her vora- 
cious play at net, Navratilova 
broke Lindqvist to go ahead 3-2 
and then never lost another g ame 

Lindquist's restave seemed via- 
bly tomtit in the heat, and she won 
just two points on Navratilova's 
serve in the second set, both of 
them double faults. Navratilova 
has now won 18 straight matches 
on grass this summer and feds con- 
fident that Graf, defeated last 
month at tiie French Open by San- 
chez, is beatable here as wefl. 

“She has won everything in the 
last two years,” said Navratilova, 
who recorded her last Grand Slam 
victory at the 1987 U.S. Open. “But 
you blow two years don’t mean 
anything. It’s what you can do to- 
morrow or the next day.” 


SCOREBOARD 


BASEBALL 


Ma)or League Stantflngt 


AMERICAN LEAOUE 



W L Pet. 

OB 

Baltimore 

47 34 ABO 

_ 

New Yort 

41 41 JM 

6 Vl 

Milwaukee 

48 43 AO 

a 

Boston 

38 41 A8I 

8 

aeveland 

39 43 476 

BW 

Taranto 

31 45 A5B 

to 

Detroit 

31 50 JO 

WOst 

14 

Calltornlo 

99 32 405 

_ 

Oakland 

50 34 J9S 

to 

Kansas Oty 

94 36 .561 

3to 

Texas 

94 38 .537 

Ski 

Minnesota 

41 42 494 

9 

Seattle 

» 93 Alt 

toto 

Chicago 

32 53 JM 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 

East 



W L Pet 

OB 

Montreal 

97 37 4«0 


Chicago 

94 31 337 

2 

New York 

93 38 JBS 

3 

SL LOUIS 

41 31 .519 

3to 

Pittsburgh 

35 44 ,441 

9to 

PNtodelphio 

» 50 JOS 

WBM 

15 

Son Frtmcbco 

49 34 JB0 

__ 

Houston 

4 X 571 

Ito 

anchmall 

93 40 JIB 

6 

San Diego 

90 44 JOS 

9to 

Las Anoolos 

30 44 X70 

w 

Attanto 

39 49 .410 
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AMERICAN LBA9UE 

MMUM 7 « 

a T mka *_ wmmm 9 a 

nSTm*??" t y ni ond R * ; Swhawu 

S^2r5?. kOBn ' FI * w - • 

s 3 

mihim-iis ■ 

Jf?** Sdwwce (31 and Knot*, SVxrtro 

(11. HavUnsond slauaM. w— HaiMfcicH, ift«. 

L Hovenx T 4. HR No w Yoriu Potato BJ. 
“I*"*™ WMNMD B 

TOr ? tB _ m tlB-i 11 B 

TTWinond (4), Oban (Bl and Mat. 
.*** ♦.*•*" w «d Witt. Berdan UI. 

Mliodci,54,Lr— Kwr,7-&S«— 


Otaon (13). MR* — Bolttmora. P3rmflBy <«). 
Toronto. McGfM (19). 

BOOHBHB— I t I 
KB m 11»-7 13 2 
Oyer. Vltoyno U), Boranswer It), Roordon 
(» and Harper; Harris, MJaekson (7). 
ScttoOler (B) (Bid &Aradler. W— Harris. M. 
I-— Dyer. M. Sv— Schooler (19). HRs-Scot- 
tto. Griffey 2 <131. 

DM B60 080—1 S 0 
BIB BBB IttT 1 5 B 
Hougft. Russel (BJ and Sundbera; CFlntov 
and Parrish. W—<LFlnlay,1MkLr—HaiiOlh£V. 
Kttasn Oty 122 ill BBI Bl— 13 

113 BBB BW BB— 9 
Lofbrondt T.Gordon (3), Montgomery (B). 
Crawford no) end Boone; Wetoh. Nelson (41 . 
Bwtjs (?) and Hassev. W— Crawford. 1-0. L— 
Honeycutt. VI. HRs— Kansas City. Brett (4). 
Oakland, McGwire (14). 

CMRwoefeee of Boston, pod. rain) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Ctndamtt BOB BOB BIB B-3 B 1 

PMta e MUn BOB 3BB BBC V- J 9 1 

Mahler. Charlton (B). Dibble (9), Franco 
OOI and Olaz. Reed IB) ; McWilliams. Parrott 
(I) and DauHan. w — RMcDoweiL 2-5. L — 
Franco, 3-4 

Son FraadSCD Oil Ml BIO— • 12 • 

PBtttWfti H0 BBB BO— B 7 I 

T. Wilson, Letter!* (B). Bedrostan (9) and 
Kennedy, MonwaHns (0); Walk, M£ardo 
(«. Heaton (B) and Ortiz. W— T.WItsan, M. 
I — Walk, 7-i HRs— Son Frandsea Mltawil 
ran. Pittsburgh. Bonds (li). 

Montreal BOB M Bis— 7 12 1 

Alfreds 2M BIB MO— 5 9 B 

OeJMartKiez, ZSmilti (&), Burts (8) and 
FttnraM; Ulllwi*>. etemorn (t), Valdez 
{71 and BeneiScL. W-De-Mwtlrta, 9-1 L- 
EkScm.m9-8urldl171.Hl b M o nt real . 
Hrefler (4). Foley (S). Atlanta. LSmlm 112). 
SHMeoo JM BOO BBB— 3 10 2 

Otfcooo Ml «B IBs— 5 9 X 

Rasmussen, Grant (3), G.WJtaHs (7) mi 
Santiago; Sanderson Kllous (4) and GtrardL 
W— Sanderson M. L— Rasmussen. Ml Sw— 
Kllous (2). HR»— Son Diego, Wynne (4). aw- 
coon Grace (3). 

Las Applies BB0 BOB 3BB-9 4 B 

St. tools BBB BOB IBn— 3 IS a 

Hersbiser, Wefts land (7). Horton (7). 
AJ»ena {Bl and Setose la; Terry, DIPtna (7). 
Costello (71, Davfev (8). Worrell (9) M 
T-Pena. w— Costello, M. L W eit einn d. 2-1. 
S»— Worrell (II). 

New York 000 1M *19— S TO 2 

Houston 111 oil Its— 4 is i 

Dari tog, Aase (S). Aguilera (6). lints (8) 
and Lombard!, Sasser f*j; Kneaaar. Darwin 
Andersen (B). Aoasto (8). DaSmltn (9) emd 
Blgo to. W— Darwin, H L-Daniis.e-4. Sv— 
Da£mim (17). 


All-Stars’ Statistics 

Statistics tlwoegb July 4 far Ibe starters In 
me4Mti AH-Star Game, fobs eland J<rty 11 la 
Aaalialm, CoMonria: 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

AB R H HR RBI Avo 


Santiago. SJD. 247 21 U 5 JO 243 

First Base 

dart, SJJ. 296 55 99 13 59 J34 


Sandberg, ChL 292 42 77 ID 33 
TMrt Base 

Schmidt. PhL 148 19 X 4 28 .203 


Wtorder (12), Australia, 7-6 (7-0), 7-4 (7-0). W, 

Jota Fltaserold. Australia, and Anden Jar- 
red CD, 5wedendtt. Grta Van Emburgh, U 

and Simon You), Australia, 7-6 (7-8). 6-4, 44 
Women"* DoaUas 

Larisa Savchenko and Natalia Zvereva (B, 
Soviet Union, dot. Katrina Adams and Zlw 
Garrison (71, U*. 4-3, 7-4 (7-5). 


CYCLING 


Tour do France 


Smith, SU_ 273 39 79 1 31 389 

OotfWd 

MltrtielL S.F. 291 54 B5 27 75 .292 

Strawberry, N.Y. 228 31 51 14 37 ^24 

Gwynn. SIX 329 58 117 4 35 J56 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

AB R H HR RBI Avo 

Catcher 

Steinbach, Oak. 355 » 82 4 26 322 

First Base 

McGwire, Oak. 239 34 5B 15 4B 343 

Second Base 

Franca, Te* m 40 too 10 a 337 

Third Base 

BOOBB.BOB. 300 49 97 2 35 .323 

Sbortstop 

Ripken. 80 L 335 44 92 14 48 ,383 

OotttaM 

Jadcson. ICC 293 51 78 20 54344 

Purtrett. Min. 327 40 110 5 44 336 

Canioa,Oak. 0 8 0 0 dm 


TENNIS 


Wimbledon 


SEMIFINALS 

Women 

Martino Navratilova (2). UX. doL Cotarta 

Mf Steffi Graf 
ni. west Germany, dof. CnrJs Evert MLUA. 
t-Z 6*1. 

QUARTERFINALS 
Men's Doubles 

FtaUv U-S.oixl Robert Seauso (*). lie 
del. Pieter Aldrich. South Africa, are I Dante 
Vtaer ntH.Sootti Africa, *-7 1*7). 63. M, 7*. 

Dwron Odil^Austrono. and Mark PCrnu- 
■norm (91. Australia. 3-6, 7 - 5 . 4 - 4 . 6 - 1 . 44 
Javier FDmaArgentltia. and Leonardo La- 
wme. Meeica, del Peter Doohan and Lnurt, 


_ pifth stage 
JWJW *0 RMev TMBometenMS- 

1. ^ LeMand, Ui ADR. t boor. 38 min- 
utes. 12 secaads. 

2. Pedro DefgcNfo Soaln. Reynolds. 24 sec- 
onds behind. 

3. Laurent Flanon, France. Super U„ 57 , 
e I*'** f Ty Prance. Super U. 1:51. 

4 J-®"*'. 3:06. 

SJL^ Uk,nk ' M * m#rtanafc P®wb*Ig 

e reS. rta L L ** 0rr ** Oj SooIn " Potent ta. 2:20. 
" Bau ^< Canada HtiveHa4^5uleM, 

wo. 

^ Gta^ Bwia ffidy. Chaleau d-A*. 2:a. 
10. Pascal Shnea, Franca. Super U, 3:19. 

OVERALL STANDINGS 
*• ® rM LeMw «- Ua. ADR, 18:98:17. 

*■ MarI * 1 Prenca Super u. 30. 

iS BrrAlnk ‘ N ^ f * rtanfls - Ponasonlc, 

t r a * s ' Brffida 7-Eleven, 2:1L 

, r?? s,mon * Fnwea Super U, 2:39. 

7- AcatSe Da Silva. Portugal, Carrera, 3:02. 
J JW SWbby. Denmark. TVM. 3:31 

“•'■•'•Canada Hetatto-La SuIm, 

W- Charty Mattel France. RMO, 


SOCCER 


AMERICA CUP 
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Pvtawmy 1. Colombia 8 
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POSTCARD 


Postmaster Faulkner PM Woods and the Rights of Swing 

A A U : . V-*' 


By Peter Applebome 

New York Timer Service 

O XFORD, Mississippi — Wil- 
liam Faulkner once described 
his mythical Yokoapatawpha 
County, the locale for his brooding 
meditations on the soul of the 
South, as “my own little postage 
stamp of native soft.” 

These days, another link be- 
tween Faulkner and the UjS. maps 
is surfacing here at the spiritual 
heart of Faulkner country. Sure, he 
was a pretty fair writer, but what 
kind of postmaster was he? 

The issue is a reminder that, 27 
years after the death of the ac- 
claimed Mississippi author and re- 
viled three-year postmaster for the 
University of Mississip pi, Faulk- 
ner’s ghost stQl stalks the steamy, 
green, utterly Faulknerian north- 
ern Mississippi landscape of tree- 
eating kudzu vines and ramshackle 
roadside commerce. 

This all might seem ancient his- 
tory, and trivial history at that, ex- 
cept for the continuing lure of Yok- 
napatawpha. 

Admirers still flock here to 
Faulkner's home, Rowan Oak. This 
summer, the University of Missis- 
sippi is to be host to its 16th annual 
Faulkner and Yoknapaiawpha 
Conference, ihk one on Faulkner 
and religion, drawing scholars and 
admirers for seminars, lectures and 
tours of FaulkneriarxL 
Faulkner is usually evoked in 
lyrical terms. As the Mississippi 
writer Willie Morris wrote not long 
ago in National Geographic; "His 
spirit is still here, of course: in the 
woodsmoke of November from the 
forlorn country shades, in the fire- 
flies in dxiftkss random in the town 
in June, in Lhe summer wisteria of 
die greenswards and die odor of 
verbena, in the ruined old man- 
sions in the Yocona bottoms, in the 
echoes of an ax on wood and of 
dogs barking far away." 

□ 

But nothing about Faulkner’s 
life is overlooked here, hence the 
ripple of excitement that ensued 
with the recent discovery of nine 
letters from Faulkner's tenure as 
university postmaster from 1921 to 
1924. 

Even Faulkner’s wildest admir- 
ers don’t try to defend his brief 
career as a mail sorter. The Missis- 
sippi writer Eudora Wdty once 
evoked Oxford's most famous post- 
master as follows: “Let us imagine 
that here and now, we're all in the 


old university post office and living 
in the 70s. We’ve come up to the 
stamp window to buy a 2-cent 
stamp, but we see nobody there. 
We knock and then we pound, and 
then we pound again and there's 
not a sound back there. So we hol- 
ler ins name, and at last here he is. 
William Faulkner. We interrupted 
him. . . . When he should nave 
been putting up the mail and sell- 
ing stamps at the window up front, 
be was out of sight in the bade 
writing lyric poems.” 

Faulkner was forced to resign 
after three years on the job follow- 
ing accusations by postal officials 
that he read books and magazines 
rather than attend to patrons, 
tossed mail in the garbage, played 
golf during office hours and goner- 
ally neglected his duties. 

But Faulkner’s postal career 
could be in for some subtle revi- 
sionism because of the recent dis- 
covery by Gerald Walton, associate 
vice chancellor for academic affairs 
and professor of English. 

while doing research on the uni- 
versity’s history, he came across an 
exchange of letters between the 
postmaster and the university 
chancellor. It is not the stuff of 
great literature. But as Walton says, 
“Nowadays, just about anything 
with his signature on it is of some 
significance." 

Walton, who quickly rushed into 
print a scholarly article in the Jour- 
nal of Mississippi History, said the 
letters show that Faulkner was able 
to handle his duties when the mood 

hit him 

They indicate his salary was not 
51,500, as had bees believed, but 
$1,700 in 1922 and $1,800 after- 
ward. And, the professor notes, the 
volume of mail in the chancellor’s 
files indicated that “Faulkner and 
his people did allow a good deal of 
man to get through." 

That, the professor concedes, is 
not the ultimate recommendation 
for a postmaster, but it does indi- 
cate Faulkner's operation was not 
utterly hopeless. 

Faulkner and the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice came to a posthumous rap- 
prochement when a 22-ceni stamp 
m his honor was issued Aug. 3, 1987. 
“It’s as if the United States Postal 
Service had forgiven him for the 
mad he had lost in the trash barrel in 
ligjht of his proven deserts in other 
fields,- Wdty said al the time. 

Russell Baker is on vacation. 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS— When Eul Woods conducts a 
master class, he advises the students; 
“If you’re trying to decide between being a 
bnun surgron and an alto player, opt lor 
brain suigery. Raying jazz is only far peo- 
ple like me who have no choice. I didn’t 
pick this thing.'’ 

When he was 14 years old, the lights went 
down in the Broadway Theatre in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Johnny Hodges played 
“Mood to Be Wooed” and that was it He 
went home and practiced the same song. 

But he didn’t want to die for this nmsic. 
Too many people have died for jazz. One 
way or another, they get to take it too 
seriously. He never expected to get rich 
from it either. He just wanted to be a happy 
man and play the music. And he raised a 
family, he baa a house in Delaware Water 
Gap, Pennsylvania; financially he has 
nothing to prove. 

(With lively Caribbean accent): “Mu- 
sique been vereee good to mece, man." 

Woods toured the Near East and South 
America with Dizzy Gillespie in the ’50s, 
Europe with Quincy Jones (1959-60), the 
Soviet Union with Benny Goodman (19621 
He wrote a suite titled “Rights of Swing. G 
Since soloing on the recordings “Images” 
(1975, with Michel Legrand), “Live Firm 
the Showboat" (1976) and “I Love You Just 
the Way You Are” (1977, with BfflyJodX all 
of which received Grammy awards, he wins 
most alto saxophone polls. 

According to the New Grove Dictionary 
of Jazz, his “effortless virtuosity, bright 
tone, witty quotations, gruff ballad style, 
and frequent references to the Moca invite 
comparisons with Charlie Parker.” Not to 
quibble, but a jazz musician “frequently 
referring” to the blues is like a writer fre- 
quently referring to literature. The blocs 
are everywhere in his work. 

Shortly after Bind died in 1955 (Woods 
later married Parker’s widow, Chan), he was 
working a G re e n w i c h Village striptease joint 
called the Nut Chib, around the comer from 
the Caffc Bo hemia , where Ms friendly alto 
rival Jackie McLean was playing opposite 
Oscar PettifonT s band featuring, for the 
first time in New York Gty, Mum (Can- 
nonball) Addedey. Woods tdDs this stay: 

“Jackie picked me up and we went to 
hear OF. Of course we loved Bird, but we 
were practical The road was dear. We had 
both signed with Prestige Records, we fig- 
ured maybe gigs would pick up now. But 
we listened to Caxmon and looked at each 
other and said, *Ob, no!' ” 

In the golden age of the New Yak re- 
cording studios, when even pop music was 
backed by well-scored Mg bands, Phil 
Woods was one of the sharks who could 
sight-read the music for an »n«im 1 Ifimting 
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Woods on aho: “Hefl, nun, it’s supposed to be fm.” 


h off in three hours, six maximum. Although 
he’d studied darinet at JmBiaxd, he cow 
not {day flute and so new earned the juicy 
triple pay scale. He bought a flute once bin 
it made him dizzy and he almost passed out 
and he traded it to Jim of Jim and Andy’s 
bar in exchange for clearing his tab. 

Quincy Jones anA Bifly Byers and the 
other wntos moved to Los Angeles and, 
with electronics, recording became a pro- 
ducer’s, not a musician's, art Viet Nam 
and domestic violence were escalating. He 
moved to Paris “with my family, two gigs 
and matching luggage of 24 cardboard 
boxes” in May 1968. Which he calls 
“choice timing — Bool Mich,' tear gas, 
students throwing stones, the CRS.” 

Nevertheless, faming his “ E u ro pe a n 
Rhythm Machine,” he played jazz full-time 
for a living. He’d never pot everything on 
the hue like that before, and he wasn't a 


young man_(he’s 57 sow). He bought a 
house in Qiampmoacanx, outride Fans 
near Oriy. He’ll always be grateful to Eu- 
rope, but after five years he was couidaed a 
local, his price was forced down, the French 
were beginning to resent the Americans tak- 
ing their work, the Germans were involved 
with something called “Eurqjazz.” Woods 
went back home. Since 1973, he has led aw 
of the few foil- tune working mainstream 
jazz bands (a quintet) in die world. 

They revMntiomzed the wold of popu- 
lar music one night a few years ago in an 
Oklahoma Gty rock venae that threw jazz 
mnarians a bote on Sunday afternoons. 
The sound engineer was, as Tom Waits 
once sang, Helen Keller. Right sound was 
nowhere to be heard, woods finally 
screamed: “Turn that thing off.” Suddenly, 
without amplification, it felt so easy. 

The audience cheered. Woods thought — 


whaiaereat anmnickl naturalness, wixnau 
project Ms sound 
fiom here to there without a nnoropnope, 
he’s in the wrong business. (Stan GetvLce 
Korritz and others have since also eschewed 
electronic ampli fication .) 

In addition to sound men. Woods has 
been fiahting the NAJE (National Associa- 
tion of Jazz Educators) “tooth and nafl. 


much to go to sane jazz schools as it does 

to go to Harvard. It doesn’t seem fair to sdl 

them a jazz degree when there are no gigs. 
An w ftyario" system should reflect the 
needs of society We may be afak sto survive 
with too many lawyers, but we don t need 
too many tenor plays*. 

“In a way it's positive, they’re buflduwa 
broad-based audience for the future, but 
they shouldn't be giving the kids the im- 
pression it’s going to pay off. You don t 
need to go to scnool to learn this thin g. 
You’re better off going to a classed com- 
sovaiory and then listening to Bird, Benny 
Carter and Frankie Trumbaner and jost 
gomg out and doing it- You don’t need a 
piece of paper. 

“The cover of Time magazine says ‘Jazz 
is Alive And Wefl,' which means the music 
teachers are workin g and the music instru- 
ment m ani| fa n tt 1T i fl B companies are doing 
fine. The kids back op their jazz studies 
with an education degree just in case it 
doesn’t work out. They go out on the road 

for three weeks with Maynard Fcniscn or 
somebody and find out how hard the nfc 
can be, and then go back and teach some 
other kids so they can graduate and. find 
out how hard it is. 

“We still don’t get the respect classical 
mngiHano get I think basically it’s because 
we’re nicer people than they. are. We’re 
more accessible, we’re street musicians, not 
up on some podium. Yon ever notice the 
difference between rlpvton and jane musi- 
cians backstage? Langjhler. Jazz musicians 
hug and Vim, it’s ~Hkc Hey let’s hold each 
other while we’re still here.* It’s wonderful 

“But there’s less humor than there used 
to be. We don't have a Spike Jones band 
It’s aD so bloody serious — ‘America's only 
ori ginal art form,’ ‘20th century classical 
marie.’ EMi y man , it’s supposed to be fun. 
That’s what wmlres it so special. 

“I stQl love it, God, how 1 love it. Think 
about Benny Carter, st£D playing in Ms 80s. 
A lot of jazz stay youthful in 

their old age. It must have something to do 
with p n n u ring the muse truthfully.” 


The Dizzy Gillespie/ Phil Woods All- 
Stars: Perutia, July 7; Turin, July 12, ; Nice 
jazz festival, July 14; North Sea jazz festival 
at the Hague, July 16; Molde, Norway, Jufy 
17; Mcntreux jazz festival July 2fy Stuttgart, 
July 21. 


Right sound was Stars: Perugia, Jufy 7; 
Woods finally jazz fatim^Jufy 14; l 
tg off.” Suddenly, at the Hague. Jufy 16; 


PEOPLE 




Daughter Wins Share 
In Hank Williams Case 

Hank WBSams Sr.’s fllegUnnate 
daughter should share in royakira 
worth millions of dollars ftom . 
songs written by the Mas country ’1* 
music ringer, the Alabama 


In a 5-2 decision, tbe coort sud 
Cathy Dm*"* AJdnsorfs interests 
were not properly represented 
when the singprt estate was settled 
21 years agp. The court sridAdBn- 
son, a country singer who performs 
under the name Jett WiUjzhk,’ cun 
share m the royalties horn (berime 
she filed her ixutial claim oriAm. 3, 
1985. Her lawyer, DMU Crorew* 
Jotem, estimated that ffie jjqyalfe 
ties from the songs are wortli 
$500,000 to $1 mflhoa ayear.Tte 
niling came a week after Ammacb - 
reacted an out-of-court settlement 
in a separate suit seeking a share of 
the $600,000 estate* T ':-J 

The designer Hiis&M wal men- 
tioned 98 tunes andWtnri Jigger 
84, hut Yogi Bern, U Aateaud 
Dick TYacy got only one nrarioi . 
apiece. They are among the £33$ 
names dropped in “The AndjfWv-; 
hoi Diaries^ according to Fnte 
T pagarmc, which said it hadiccm- 
pfled a complete index to ihe dia- 
ries and wfllpubfisb itmSqttm- 
ber. Until now, there has beat no 
substitute fa reading ite attbgfe. 
807-page bode to team whdtfagp 
one’s H*ne was mentioned. ~ 

Q : 

The pop singer Hod Stewart 
knocked himself out by hitting Us 
head on a light fixture during a 
performance in Oarkston, Michi- 
gan. He fefl, and the spotlight was 
taken off Mm, and gradually the 
band realized something was 
wrong and stopped playing. A cos- 
pie of people mopped at Stewarts 
bead with towels and crew man- 
tels walked him off the stage. 
About 20 minutes later, be re- 
turned, wearing a different shirt 
and vest. “Sony about that," be 
totd the audience. 

□ 

French President Fraopofe Mk- 
terraod on Thursday turned over* i 
Soviet President MUnfl Gate- 
ctev a pair of lfth-oeatunr pistols 
used in a duel that led to the death 
of the Rnsrian poet Alexander 
Pushkin in 1837. The weapons writ 
given to Gorbachev on “a ax- 
month renewable loan, 1 ! a spokes- 
man fa Mitterrand said. 
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POSSIBLY DSWORliyS MOST BEAU15UL 80* YACHT 
1HEBIGIHPPER 

IS BONG OFFERED AT 646,000 POUOS STEBJNG 0B 
1,000,000 US D0UARS 0B 
1.955,000 WEST GERMAN MASKS 0B 
140,800,000 JAPANESE YEN 

We knew that our Haigruue designed Burger butt yacht had a 
super strong, sale, sob riding hull. In 1987 we matched tills near 
perfect hull with a pair of new powerful, efficient, quiet 10 cin- 
der cfiesel engines designed arid butt fa us by MAN. of West 
Germany. At the same time we added an Impressive array al the 
most advanced state of the ait navigation and oonarurdcation 
equipment With few exceptions, all the equipment on the Big 
Dipper is 1987 vintage or younger. 

Her performance is outstanding. If you are in a hurry to get to 
your destination the Big Dipper will cover dose to 500 nautical 
miles In 24 hows. If you Kke leisurely entising she util mote you 
quietly at 10 knots consuming only 17 gallons of fuel per hour. 
Range 1500 miles. 

Her interior is richly decorated with the finest of materials and 
pleasing taste. Her accommodations indude a large master 
stateroom and 2 double guest rooms each with their own bath. 
Topside she has a lining salon, a large Uving room and an aft sun 
deck. She is air-conditioned throughout Her 8 air conditioners 
make it possible to indviduaDy control the coo&ng or heating of 
each roam. Forward area crews quarters and a complete galley 
with ample refrigeration and freezer capacity for extended cruis- 
ing. Her water making capacity is three times the normal needs 

of owners, party and crew. 

If you want to know more about the Big Dipper we will send you 
a brochure with pictures of her interior and exterior and a 


CaB or write: 


Edwin Singer (Owner) Gus Rahm (Captain) 

Gty Bank Tower Bax 239 480 SW 55tii Terrace 

CapusCWOLToas toaltaj Florida 

78411 USA 3317, USA 

TeL* (512)8832828 TeL* (305) 791-8326 
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Stepping out of your hotel, on the left there’s the Theatre d« 
rOdam. the Luxembourg garden i and, just behind Mont- 
parnasse and it's cafes. 

Ob the right, there’s Saint-Germam-des-Pra. the river 
Sane, the new Orsaji Mu se um , the Louvre and a few pt irs 
further, Batubaurg 

The Odeon Hold, 34 chanting rooms in the heart <f Paris. 
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Td j (1)4325 90 67. Telex: Odeotel 202 943 f. 
Full) 43 25 55 98. 
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EUROPE FIRST CLASS 
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TEL: 44*1-881-3560 
FAX: 44-1-889-7083 
TLX: 269416 GEMAG. 
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